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Some Introductions to 
C. S. Lewis 


By Donald G. Barnhouse 


One of the things I used to look forward to every 
year, with an ecstasy of anticipation exceeded only by 
the mysterious warmth of approaching Christmas, was 
the trip at the close of the summer to the Bible confer- 
ence grounds at Mt. Gretna, Pennsylvania. Among the 
wooded hills was a lake; not far from the lake was The 
Inn; and the Lady of The Inn and the spirit of the whole 
place was a person of such kind wisdom and jolly dig- 
nity that I was convinced she was the reason for all the 
nice things that had ever been said about grandmothers. 

This was the scene of many happy childhood moments. 
As I grew older certain small privileges of participation 
were given me, and the responsibility of tolling the great 
bell before all the conference services was a treasured bur- 
den. In time I graduated to assisting at the book table. The 
undecided customers I usually passed on to the harassed 
young woman in charge, and had just done so on one 
occasion when I was suddenly confronted by another, 
a dowager who wanted some “Christian fiction,—for an 
adult.” It must be confessed: I picked up a book that 
had been lying around all week, about which I knew 
nothing, and with more enthusiasm than sincerity sold 
it to the hesitant woman. 

My excuse for relating this rather ordinary little tale 
is its most extraordinary ending. Two days later the 
woman came to demand her money back, with the chid- 
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ing explanation: “I thought I was getting Christian fic- 
tion!” This was more than my curiosity could bear, and 
after the ethically appropriate transaction with the cash 
drawer, I carried off the offending volume and read 
it at a single sitting. It was Perelandra. This was my 
personal introduction to C. S. Lewis, and it “baptized 
my imagination.” 

It must be noted, however, that it was the dowager’s 
introduction to Lewis as well, and she remained un- 
fortunately unedified. Since that time I have occasionally 
had the discouraging experience of introducing other 
people to his works only to have them respond that 
they “don’t get it” or that “it may be all right for preach- 
ers, but it’s too deep for me.” 

This reaction comes usually from reading the wrong 
book first. Lewis writes on several different levels. The 
Abolition of Man presents a special series of university 
lectures. Miracles is a preliminary philosophical study 
of the presuppositions of historical inquiry. I doubt 
whether works like these would mean much to any but 
college students and graduates. They areaimedat educated 
unbelievers, and represent that element of his writing 
which has caused Professor Chad Walsh of Beloit College, 
this year’s Convocation Day speaker here at the Sem- 
inary, to dub him the “Apostle to the Skeptics”. 


The world at large had its introduction to Lewis when 
he published the letters of His Abysmal Sublimity Under 
Secretary Screwtape, T.E., B.S., etc., to Wormwood, his 
nephew, who was apparently an apprentice demon in his 
first assignment as a tempter on earth. They became 
a best seller under the title of The Screwtape Letters and 


attracted wide critical praise as a “readable book about 
religion”. In this general category fall also the little 
books The Case for Christianity, Christian Behavior and 
Beyond Personality, some of which were first delivered 
as broadcast talks over the BBC in England during the 
last war, and all of which have recently been revised 
and reprinted in one volume under the title Mere Chris- 
tianity. Some readers who like Lewis’s more learned 
books tend to look down on these which they regard 
as “this uplift stuff’, but I believe that ministers will 
find them very helpful for use in a congregation, where 
the educational level is seldom as high as is desired or 
even expected. 


Another approach to the works of C. S. Lewis is the 
unique one which he himself has provided in an early 
and little-known autobiographical book called A Pilgrim’s 


Regress. He himself accuses the book of needless ob- © 


scurity in the allegorical treatment, but it traces in a very 
enlightening and often brilliantly satirical way his pro- 


gress “from ‘popular realism’ to Philosophical Idealism; 


from Idealism to Pantheism; from Pantheism to Theism; 
and from Theism to Christianity.” This serves as a very 
useful philosophical introduction to a fuller understand- 
ing of all his works. 


The later allegories and the fantasy novels, of which 
Perelandra (by which I was introduced to Lewis) is one, 
are on another level entirely. While they are just as 
clearly reasoned and are studded with intellectual gems, 
their appeal is not primarily to the mind. They center 
around the recognition and interpretation of a particular 
universal experience of the whole man which is usually 
misunderstood and often totally overlooked. It is perhaps 
most easily noticed in children and poets, and is there, 
as in the lives of others, so entangled with irrelevancies 
that the experience itself is ridiculed or lost sight of. 
Lewis describes it as follows: 


“The experience is one of intense longing. 
It is distinguished from other longings by two things. 
In the first place, though the sense of want is acute and 
even painful, yet the mere wanting is felt to be somehow 
a delight. Other desires are felt as pleasures only if 
satisfaction is expected in the near future: hunger is 
pleasant only while we know (or believe) that we are 
soon going to eat. But this desire, even when there is 
no hope of possible satisfaction, continues to be prized, 
and even to be preferred to anything else in the world, 
by those who have once felt it.” 
In a book of sermons titled The Weight of Glory he goes 


on: 


“In speaking of this desire. . . I feel a certain 
shyness. I am almost committing an indecency. I am 
trying to rip open the inconsolable secret in each one of 
you — the secret which hurts so much that you take 
your revenge on it by calling it names like Nostalgia and 
Romanticism and Adolescence; ... the secret we cannot 
hide and cannot tell, though we desire to do both.” 


In that same sermon he calls this desire a “divine home- 
sickness”, built into man by the Creator to remind him 
that he was made for greater things than are found in 


time. “Almost our whole education has been directed 
to silencing this shy, persistent, inner voice; almost all 
our modern philosophies have been devised to convince 
us that the good of man is to be found on this earth.” 
Lewis’s fiction seems directed to the rediscovery and 
awakening of this trans-temporal, trans-finite desire. 
There are hints on the peculiar mystery about the object 
of this longing, on the consequences of human reactions 
to the voice, and a host of miscellaneous insights on an 
immense range of topics and problems. These books 
and particularly the sermon quoted above, are a good 
starting-point for any who have ever yearned and been 
disappointed. 


The last introduction to Lewis I wish to suggest is the 
one my wife and I hope to give to our children. In 1950 
there appeared the first of his series of children’s booxs 
(which now numbers four and promises to grow) under 
the title: The Lion, The Witch and The Wardrobe... That 
story and its successors have meant as much to us as any 
of his other works. I will say no more about them, for 
I do not wish to trespass even in the slightest on the 
personal excitement of discovery that awaits you in these 
profound and delightful books. By whatever way you 
come to an acquaintance with Lewis’s writings, you will 
find a warmth for your spirit, a treat for your literary 
esthetic sense, a stimulation for your intellect, a buttress 
to your faith, and a challenge to your will. But before 
you dismiss this last, most humble avenue of approach 
to the realm of his thought, may I remind you of another 
Kingdom best entered as a little child. 
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The Summer in Retrospect 


By Jesse Christman 


WHILE WE WERE AWAY: 


the French gave up the fight in Indo-China. Vice 
President Nixon says the whole thing was the fault of 
the Democrats. The Democrats say Eisenhower and 
Dulles are to blame. What do you say, brother Christian ? 
Not about who’s fault it was but about what we ought 
to do now. We stand in a fair way to watch the Com- 
munists take over most of South East Asia including: 
Thailand, Malaya, Burma and much more. 

John Dulles, who, incidentally, is not without Chris- 
tion conviction himself, has worked up the South East 
Asia Treaty Organization [better known as SEATO] 
to attempt to deal with this problem in a military fash- 
ion. What do you think of this as an answer to the situa- 
tion? Will it help meet the onrush of Communist religion 
among the hungry masses of Asia? The time was when 
we thought Mao Tse Tung might be won away from Mos- 
cow but that doesn’t look so hopeful today. The situation 
can be expressed in couplet form: 

We hoped that Mao would be a Tito 

but since he won't we'll give him SEATO. 
What do you think about it? It’s no good to pray if you 
don’t think and work also. 


WHILE WE WERE AWAY: 


Sigmund Rhee and Chiang-Kai Chiek made some more 
threats about starting a third world war. It seems that 
they agree with MacArthur that the only thing to do is 
to start a war with China at the first possible moment. 
How about that? Does it seem like a good idea to you? 


WHILE WE WERE AWAY: 


former British Prime Minister, Clement Attlee and 
some friends took a tour of Communist backyards, travel- 
ling thorugh Russia and China. They didn’t come out 
singing their praises, but they do think we ought to trade 
with them. (You know our Japanese friends desperately 
need the Chinese market to keep alive.) Attlee and 
company also think we should let Red China into the 
United Nations. What do you think? Shall we call them 
criminals and pretend they don’t exist, or shall we let 
them in? Right now we seem to be doing the former 
but maybe there is a better alternative. Does anybody 
have one? 


WHILE WE WERE GONE: 


the Senate finally decided they had to do something 
about that old nuisance, Joe McCarthy. It seems that 
the committee appointed to handle the censure investiga- 
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tion came up with a whole new set of rules. Among other 
things they wouldn’t let Joe say much of anything ex- 
cept what was pertinent and germane. This made quite 
a new kind of investigation. I guess that’s what comes 
from having a good Mormon in Congress. But the ques- 
tion for us is not McCarthy. We can let somebody else 
take care of him. How about all the little “Joes” in your 
town and mine? The issue is not a man but a way of 
looking at all of life; that is, almost another religion. 


WHILE WE WERE GONE: 


the American Legion in Chicago took the Girl Scouts 
over the falls and gave them their lumps. It seems the 
Girl Scout Handbook has some good things to say about 
the United Nations. That, apparently, is tantamout to 
subversion. Of course our church is strong for the U. N.: 
but we’ve been so ineffective about it that we’re really 
not worth attacking, I guess. 


WHILE WE WERE GONE: 


a Japanese fisherman who was hit with radioactive 
ash from one of our latest H-Bombs entered a hospital 
and died there, just a few weeks ago. Needless to say 
the Communists are having a field day in Japan over 
this one. Have we got anything to say about this, Chris- 
tians? Have we got a hold on the H-Bomb or has it a hold 
on us? How can we live with this tremendous power 
without ending up dropping radioactive ash over every- 
one, including ourselves? 


WHILE WE WERE AWAY: 


the crowning blow came. The French National As- 
sembly torpedoed the European Defense Community 
Plan, a plan very dear to the heart of our State Depart- 
ment. Apparently the French are still more scared of 
the Germans than the Russians and still haven’t gotten 
around to being too enthusiastic about our country. 
Along with other Europeans, they seem to distrust our 
power, and to resent our sometimes high-handed way of 
dealing with our weaker and smaller allies. Anyhow 
John Dulles has had to start all over again in Europe. 


SO HERE WE ARE AGAIN: 


back in Seminary for another year, in a world in 
which it is getting increasingly hard for Christians to 
live. But let’s get serious this time around. Let’s at 
least try to understand what’s happening in our world. 
It’s not as easy as praying but it just might be another 
part of the service of God. 


The Summer Choir ‘Trip 


By Daniel H. Barfield 


Most of us in the Princeton Seminary Choir had not 
seen a reformatory before. But one afternoon outside of 
Indianapolis we were to sing for criminals — ages ten 
to sixteen! The boys sat on the grass under the trees 
in the middle of their campus. They stared at us. Some 
of the older ones looked hardened, but the little ones 
looked just like any other ten year olds. We sang some 
anthems. Then Bob Kesel told the boys a story about 
a baseball player, Billy Sunday, who had drastically 
changed because someone told him a story — abont 
Jesus. After the benediction we broke up to talk to some 
of the boys informally. They pressed around us, eager 
to talk and feel friendship. One of the kids asked a choir 
member if he would call his mother, who lived near the 
seminarian’s home. Forty or fifty boys gathered around 
Young Coo Lee, who was singing a popular hymn in 
Korean. Then most of them joined him, singing in 
English: “Jesus Loves Me.” 


For the ninth summer now Dr. David Hugh Jones, 
with his wife, took a group of Seminary students on 
an extensive tour. This year’s trip included eleven states, 
and five provinces of Canada. In eight weeks we sang 
one hundred and sixteen times. The single fact about 
the choir tour that seems now to be most significant is 
that we were taken into places and situations where none 
of us ever could have gone on our own — certainly not 
on such a broad scale. We sang in churches, schools, 
prisons, hospitals, and mental institutions. We con- 
ducted our worship services in homes for the aged, a home 
for “incurables,” young people’s camps, summer resorts, 


an RCAF base. We sang on radio and TV. 

We saw a great number of churches this summer. 
What we saw was at once encouraging and discourag- 
ing. One question kept recurring: ““Where are the young 
people?” It is true that through our northeastern, mid- 
western, and northern United States, and also Canada, 
we did not see enough young people in the churches. 
Many of them were away at summer camps, and we saw 
them, sang for them there. But too many, we fear, sim- 
ply aren’t interested in church anymore. One the other 
hand, we saw the church, alive and accomplishing an 
urgent task, primarily with children, in the state of Ohio. 
Three major denominations have joined in a Vacation 
Bible School mission for the children of families who 
have come to work in a vast new atomic energy project. 
Some worship services, we understand, were conducted 
for women of this new community in a large laundry 
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room between washings. One of the most heartening 
facts of all those brought to our attention was the United 
Church of Canda. Over twenty years ago three major 
groups, the Congregational, the Methodist, and the Pres- 
byterian, came together to form the United Church. At 
the time of the merger certain segments broke away. 
Very fortunately we were given the opportunity of talk- 
ing to the moderator of the Presbyterian Church of 
Canada, one of those groups which chose to retain their 
distinct identity. We also listened to the moderator of 
the United Church, as he described its history and pres- 
ent status. We were especially gratified that we were able 
to worship and to converse with both groups. 


All of us felt that we received more than we gave this 
summer. An instance of this was Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
After we had sung and visited patients in a large hospital 
we were taken to a room in another section, behind the 
main building. Lying there motionless was Walter Cal- 
low. Born in 1895, he was injured in a plane accident 
in the First World War. As a result he has been a help- 
less paralytic for twenty-one years, totally blind for the 
past ten, and has recently had both legs amputated. Un- 
deterred by all this, Mr. Callow has devoted the life of 
his mind to helping others. During the last war he organ- 
ized the Callow Tobacco Bank and sent more than three 
million cigarettes overseas. In 1947 he conceived the 
idea of the Wheelchair Coach, a bus which carries 
stretchers and wheel chairs. Because of these buses, and 
Callow’s organization, more than 11,000 invalids, civilian 
and veteran, have been taken to entertainments, on ex- 
peditions, to church, to art classes, to public school, and 
to a hydro-therapy pool for polio patients. Mr. Callow 
once said that he believed that the really final question 
which would be asked us was what we had done for 
others. When we left his room we all felt very humble. 


What did choir tour mean to us as men preparing for 
the ministry? For one thing it meant that we were given 
the opportunity and the imperative to meet people, many 
different kinds of people. It gave us the chance to meet 
Christian men and women in their homes, and see super- 
ficially perhaps, what some of their problems were. 
This summer we left our quiet academic community and 
were confronted with life as it is lived. We saw that the 
success or failure of this tour, or of our lives, depended 
on whether we could communicate our Christian faith, 
whether we could make God relevant in a particular 
situation. We felt that we had something to give, and 
that it must be given. In hospitals we sensed the thera- 
peutic value of our anthems. In youth camps we saw 
the inspirational effect of great music. And in homes, 
particularly, we saw men and women deeply longing for 


solutions to everyday problems. Finally, in churches we 
saw hundreds of faces, looking as if to say, “Well, now 
you are here; what have you brought to us?” Eight weeks 
of singing, speaking, praying, conversing, and seeing 
convinced us that we must identify ourselves with those 
to whom we presume to minister. We saw that we must 
cultivate the fine art of putting ourselves into others’ 
shoes: the shoes of businessmen and housewives, factory 
workers and high school students, sick people and old 
people, and yes, prisoners. Nothing was more quickly 
detected, we found, than unreal preaching, a mouthing 
of traditional cant, unrelated to the pressures of ordinary 
life. Everywhere we went we found people wanting an 
understanding minister, who could speak clearly a mean- 
ingful word which they could grasp, which they could 
apply to their own lives. 


One experience on tour seemed to be symbolic of what 
ultimately we were trying to accomplish. One night at 
a reception in a small country church near Ottawa, the 
Secretary to the Japanese Embassy was present, with 


his wife and two small daughters. We heard some stir 
in one corner of the room. Young Coo Lee and the little 
girls were singing a Japanese folk song together. The 
Japanese had been in Korea for thirty years, in a very 
ruthless occupation. Here, we thought, was forgiveness 
and reconciliation. 

It was Dr. Jones who continually reminded us why 
we were, after all, making this summer tour. Almost 
every new opportunity which came to us to sing and 
speak, he added to our itinerary. Sometimes it was a 
hospital, or perhaps a high school. He did this because 
he has a very real sense of mission — more than the 
rest of us had. We all came home from tour feeling 
very grateful for all that had been given to us. We fin- 
ished our trip having formed some very deep friendships 
with our fellow choir members. Most of all we knew 
that somehow we had been broadened and deepened by 
what we had seen and done. For the overwhelming con- 
viction which was left with us was the challenging need 
we saw everywhere for consecrated ministers of the 


Gospel of Christ. 


A Gospel for All? 


By John W. Thomson 


Dodge Community House, in the very midst of the 
slums of Detroit, has been engaged in evangelism and 
social work for a quarter of a century. Beginning as a 
meeting place for labor and management to iron out 
their difficulties, it has since grown into an effective 
arm of the Church at work. This summer a staff of 
thirty-seven workers spread out into eight neighborhoods 
surrounding Dodge House and also into three churches 
to organize and carry on Bible Schools and Day Camps 
best suited to the particular need in that location. Sem- 
inary students assisted or preached in most of the Pres- 
byterian churches in and near Detroit. Was not here 
represented outreach into all classes of society, all walks 
of life? 

As one of the workers at Dodge House this summer, 
I was seeking the answer to a dilemma in Presbyterian- 
ism — although not confined to this denomination alone. 
The basic message of the Gospel seemed to me to be for 
all men, and yet when I looked at Presbyterianism I saw 
that it was rare for the Presbyterian Church to have 
a segment of the lower classes included within its mem- 
bership — just as upper-class people are rare in Pente- 
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costal sects. If Presbyterians had a monopoly upon an 
upper-middle-class God, there was not much point to my 
being in the ministry. It was in the search for the answer 
to this question which led me to Dodge House for eight 
weeks. This was a place where something tangible was 
being done to try to relate the Presbyterian Church to 
the so-called lower classes. How can the lower classes 
be related to the Presbyterian Church? 

Dodge House furnished a refreshing answer to this 
question. Perhaps the key to an understanding of the 
theology of evangelism as undertaken by Dodge House 
is that of meeting people on their level and fulfilling 
their basic needs. The worker must show that he is 
interested in each person as an individual and is con- 
cerned for his welfare, and help each person meet the 
needs that he recognizes and make friends with him. Then, 
and only then, can you guide him to see his spiritual 
need. In no case is anything to be forced upon people. 
Will not genuine concern for people end in lasting friend- 
ships, from which further guidance can be given? 

Surely the Presbyterian Church as a whole can learn 
some things from Dodge House — a social arm of the 
Church. Perhaps we are not concerned enough with the 
lower classes as individual people to know their needs 
and help them. Perhaps, too, our theological approach 
is too intellectual — as desirable as this may be for cer- 


tain people. Ministers set up a program in their churches 
according to certain accepted standards. It seems to 
be accepted that a Presbyterian is generally an upper- 
middle-class animal. Where does Christ’s brotherly love 
fit into this scheme? 


What should a church do which is in a rapidly chang- 
ing neighborhood? This event is happening all the time 
in Detroit. Almost overnight, Negroes will take over an 
all-white area. This has happened in several areas 
reached by Dodge House. The program has always been 
changed to minister to the particular needs of that par- 
ticular area. Many downtown Presbyterian churches 
do not minister to the needs of the community for which 
they were built. A church should provide a community 
of worship and fellowship to the immediate area. Is the 
Presbyterian witness so dead that it cannot go out into 
the immediate community, or is it afraid to face the 
logical results? The Church, it seems, should never be 
merely a kulturkampf of believers within a radius of 
fifteen miles. A Church without outreach becomes in- 
grown and impedes the function of the Church as a mis- 


sionary enterprise. Does not the Christian Gospel demand 
outreach on a community basis? 

These are the areas in which I as a Presbyterian will 
be especially striving to work. Dodge House has reached 
out to a heterogeneous population and tried to resolve 
the differences. Dodge House has furthered ecumenicity 
at the grass roots. As Dr. MacKay is never lax to point 
out, ecumenicity must begin on the local level if it is to 
be at all meaningful. Perhaps we can regress one more 
step and say that we must first express ecumenicity 
within our own denomination, if ecumenicity proceeds 
from the Christian’s love of his brother. Hence, it would 
seem that ecumenicity, properly, should begin within 
each denomination. Ecumenicity on the universal plane 
means nothing to me unless we Presbyterians as a de- 


nomination realize our responsibility. With genuine 
brotherly love, outreach, and understanding the Presby- 
terian Church can relate itself to all classes. Has not 
Dodge Community House taken that first great step for- 
ward? 


“On The Waterfront” 


By Thomas Friedkin 


“On the Waterfront,” starring Marlon Brando, is the 
dramatic and tense story of a longshoreman’s search for 
himself. The movie is well acted, and the direction gives 
a sense of continuity and restrained ascent to a logical 
climax. These features make for an effective vehicle 
in the difficult job of unfolding a telling story. 

The movie traces the emotions and reactions of Terry, 
a pleasant but mentally-slow dock worker. His brother 
is influential with those who run the crooked unions, 
and Terry discovers that he was unknowingly an ac- 
complice to a murder. The story describes his attempt 
to adjust himself to what he knows is right and yet feels 
to be against his own interests. 

Two things stand out in the account of his self-re- 
formation. First, there is the influence of the love and 
understanding he receives. Second, there is the place that 
a dedicated man of God can have in a human situation 
as desperate as the one portrayed. 

The love comes to Terry in the person of a young 
girl, the sister of the man he had unwittingly helped to 
murder. The two fall in love before she is aware of his 
part in her brother’s death. When she does discover it, 
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she overcomes the natural impulse toward hatred of Terry 
in the desire to help him. There follows the touching, 
intimate story of how two people grow together through 
mutual suffering and sacrifice. Both the young people 
are naive in the ways of the world and have much to 
learn. But each has something to offer the other. 

The man of God is a Roman Catholic priest whose 
parish is the docks and the men on them. He is a large 
man, fully capable of handling himself among tough and 
unscrupulous persons. He works unceasingly to break 
a crooked union which controls and uses the men rather 
than helping them. He is successful only because he is 
willing to risk his life for the men. He promises to go 
all the way with them, if they will help him. Because he 
does so, and the men trust him to carry out his promise, 
they are willing to risk their lives as well. 

A high point of the film is the extemporary sermon the 
priest delivers over the body of a victim of the gang. 
It is straight-forward, profound, and in terms that every- 
one can understand. Its gist is that when hate gets the 
upperhand, Christ is crucified afresh. And when men 
stand by and assent to unchristian acts, they are helping 
to crucify Him anew. The climax of the movie occurs 
when he points to the body and shouts, “This is a cruci- 
fixion!” 

The priest truly represents Christ among these men. 


He is there to help them when they need him. He puts 
up with them, loving them for what they are. There is 
little glory in his job, but he does it with every bit of 
enthusiasm and energy he possesses. He shows what a 
Christian ministry can and should be. 

His example is a challenge to us who are entering the 
Christian ministry. It forces us to re-evaluate our own 
aims, motives, and intentions. It gives us a hint as to 
the meaning of selfless action on behalf of others and 
shows us something of the sacrifice it often entails. 


The ending may seem a bit unrealistic, and yet no 
other ending could so adequately convey the message 
this movie has. Seeing the possibilities of committed 
Christian life, we are prompted to ask ourselves how our 
own lives stack up. Why does the Gospel seem so distant 
and powerless in our hands? Are the love and power 
of Christ working through us as they should? “On the 
Waterfront” impresses us with the importance of finding 
answers to these questions. | . 


“COMMUNIO SANCTORUM” 


Gabriel Vahanian 


Even yet do we pray O Lord 
even yet do we pray 
yet unto thee do we pray O Lord 


Even yet do we bear thy Church 
Christmas on to Easter 

for lo the prayers prayed prayed 

lo the churches we built 

to dwell in thy comfort—(comfort?) 


Saints (were they?) 

appointed where thy people—so many 
not en masse but separately 

(where traffic there policemen — 


saints so many 

trailing neither their names 
nor their blood but 

His name and His blood) 


Even yet do we pray O Lord 
between each Christmas and Easter 
do we pray unto thee 

and °tis already Good Friday 
(when the Christ for Barabbas died 
Barabbas the sinner unknown 

to Life-Insurance Pistisburo) 


And ’tis already Good Friday 
we pray unto thee O Lord 

for the hour of our death 

that we may be found praying 


* * * * 


—But also “their Jesus” prays 
They know not what they do 
Father forgive them 

and turning to the thief 

This day shalt thou be 

in paradise with me— 


He says to the thief 


(Reprinted from the Seminarian of March, 1952) 
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Editorial: 


It is with some fear and trembling that the Seminarian 
launches upon its fifth year of publishing articles for the 
students, faculty, administration and alumni of this 
seminary. The Damoclean sword bestrides our necks and 
bears the inscription, “say something significant for this 
Christian community in particular and for the Chirstian 
Church at large, or else make room for the instruments 
which can make a more valiant attempt.” Very often 
we are caught between the Scylla of frivolity and the 
Charybdis of irrelevance. We have erred as often on the 
side of parochialism as on the side of obscurantism. For 
these blunders among others, severe criticism has been 
due us. Too often that criticism has remained behind 
the scenes, veiled and hence ineffectual. When the critic- 
ism has been spoken forthrightly, we have been duly 
grateful. The Seminarian shall never be afraid of critic- 
ism; we would like to boast that we can thrive on it! 


All of this means that the Seminarian is under judg- 
ment — your judgment. This paper is not an “interest 
group” in any sense of that phrase. All write for the in- 
terests of all. All of you who read these words are ob- 
ligated — the paradox of Christian freedom — to react 
to anything and everything said in these pages which 
is at all germane to your life as a Christian and to the 
ongoing life of the Christian Church in history. If there 


is any autonomy, it is in your hands. In the final analy- 
sis, no criticism of the Seminarian policy, or of the 
articles that appear in the paper, is existentially valid 
unless that criticism is made available to those whose 
responsibility it is to edit and publish the Seminarian 
We feel that in this seminary students have the freedom 
to be wrong; a freedom which permits only “right” 
opinions to be expressed is at best a questionable free- 
dom. At its worst it is the expression of an intellectual 
cynicism which saps the vitality of free Christian inquiry. 


Vexing though it may be, there is always a condition 
which forms the context of Christian freedom. That 
condition is expressed by saying that Christian freedom 
is “responsible” freedom. We take that word in its literal 
meaning: the ability to respond or answer. Whatever 
words we utter, we are answerable for not only before 
God, but before our fellow men. We cannot go around 
making irresponsible statements and mouthing opinions 
for which we have no substantiation. Jesus taught that 
we ought to worry about the things which come out of 
our mouths rather than those things which go into them. 
Thus whenever we have a word to say to our fellow men, 
whether in criticism or in approbation, we ought first 
to know precisely our reasons for our statements and to 
be guided by our understanding of what it means to 
love one another even as Christ has loved us. 


In connection with this whole problem with which we 
are dealing Karl Barth has an instructive word for us 
all. In commenting upon the passage in Romans, “Main- 
tain fellowship with him that is weak in faith” (xiv: la), 
he says: “The ‘Pauline’ Christian does not complain 
of those who hold opinions differing from his own, nor 
does he abuse them; rather he stands behind them sym- 
pathetically asking them questions. He has discovered 
that he is his own worst enemy long before he has exper- 
ienced the hostility of others. . . . He who is free and 
detached does not win his victory in the midst of clashing 
convictions: he wins by recognizing the common END 
of all convictions. This attitude is very far removed 
from ‘toleration’ for he certainly does not intend to LET 
the convictions of other BE; but it is equally far removed 
from ‘intolerance’, for he certainly does not wish to 


TAKE AWAY their convictions from them.” 


With this very thing in mind, we welcome all your 
criticisms, suggestions and contributions to the Seminar- 
ian. Make them through written articles, through letters 
to the Editor, or by personal contact. But please make 
them. 


RAS, 


* THE PRINCETON 


Seminaria 
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Theological Study in Germany and America 


A Forbidden Attempt at Comparison 
By Otto Grundler 


I must begin with an apology. I apologize to the thou- 
sands of my German and American colleagues to whom 
this article is bound to do injustice. 1 do not know why 
I agreed to write it. A literary treatise on this subject 
in the form of an article is, to say the least, a most 
questionable undertaking, if not an impossible one. The 
difficulty begins with the attempt at making a compar- 
ison. For any comparison in order to produce correct 
results presupposes objects of generally fixed and rec- 
ognizable natures and appearances. 

Unfortunately, theological study as an object for com- 

parisons fails to fulfill this presupposition for the simple 
reason that wherever, whenever, and in whatever country 
theological study (and any other study) is done, it is done 
by individuals. Strictly speaking, there are as many dif- 
ferences in theological study as there are individuals. 
involved. Fortunately — let us say. If this were not the 
case, theological study would cease to be an academic 
undertaking. Unfortunately, nevertheless — with regard 
to this article, clearly the topic is a generalization. The 
treatment, I fear, will cause a chain reaction of further 
generalizations —- a mortal sin in all academic eyes. 
Despite this dilemma I shall venture to proceed, fully 
aware that I will be exposing myself to criticism and 
objections. This I cannot avoid. 
E I have stated before the impossiblity of comparing 
theological study in different countries because of its 
individual nature. There are, however, general academic 
traditions in each country which may have important 
influence upon the studying individual as far as they lead 
his studies into certain directions and cause the student 
to follow a more or less general pattern of method. These 
general traditions we may compare by pointing out their 
main differences, and their possible influence upon 
(individual) theological study, both positive and nega- 
tive. 

There are three important academic traditions relevant 
to theological study in Germany and America, in which 
each country differs largely from the other, according 


to my observations. The first, and perhaps the most 
important one, is the traditional realm within which 
theological study takes place. In Germany this is the 
State University, in America the denominational semin- 
ary. What differentiates the two? On the one side the 
theological faculty is part of a university and the mem- 
bers are employed by the State; on the other side theology 
has retreated into seclusion and founded its own academic 
institution under the protection, provision, and super- 
vision of the church. 

This difference, it seems to me, is of greatest signif- 
icance, since it is apt to constitute the entire orientation 
of theological study and research. Theological study in 
Germany is within the broad, scientifically universal 
atmosphere of a university, in constant direct touch and 
exchange with the other sciences and free of ecclesiastical 
ties and supervision; thus free to express individual 
theological thinking. This has its obvious advantages, 
especially when I think of the professors and students 
of many denominational seminaries in this country whose 
theology is bound by certain ecclesiastical creeds and 
doctrinal traditions guarded by a watchful Board of 
Trustees. 

On the other hand, the dangers of the State faculty 
became sufficiently apparent during the Third Reich, 
where every theology professor failing to produce a 
satisfactory national-socialistic theology was quickly and 
efficiently removed from his chair and replaced by one 
who had successfully adjusted himself to the new era. 
The result was that soon the theological faculties taught 
anything but theology, and thus the Church was forced 
to found its own theological seminaries. This experience 
proves that the importance of a close tie between the 
Church and theological study cannot be overestimated 
and must be either maintained or established under all 
circumstances. The churches in Germany are now success- 
fully trying to do this by taking each theology student 
under their care and assembling the students at annual 
Student Conferences under the leadership of the church. 


II. The other academic tradition apt to influence 
theological study is the pattern of academic teaching 
and examination in either country. Guided by the objec- 
tive to lead the theological student towards individual and 
independent study and research with the goal to develop 
a maturity of theological thinking, theological education 
at German universities refrains from any kind of exam- 
ination or test except a comprehensive written and oral 
examination before graduation. Furthermore, it refrains 
from requiring any particular lectures or seminars, per- 
mits the students to arrange his studies as he pleases, 
to attend or not attend lectures as he pleases, and to 
change univerities as often as he pleases in order to hear 
and get acquainted with as many well-known professors 
as possible. The only requirements are a minimum of 
8 semesters as an enrolled student and a successful com- 
prehensive examination which includes a dissertation. 


This system at German universities requires a high 
amount of self-discipline, conscientiousness, and maturity. 
A double failure in the comprehensive examination means 
a complete waste of years of time and money. If a student 
has no friends and finds it difficult to make friends, he 
may be completely alone. Except through seminars he 
may never get into contact with any of his professors 
who, in all probability, will not even know that he exists. 
The student is entirely on his own, and he alone carries 
the entire responsibility for his work. There is nobody 
to look after him, advise him, or check on him until 
the final day of doom, the aby, of his comprehensive 
examination. 


All this, no doubt, suggests both advantages and dis- 
advantages. Time and again failures occur and students 
give up the race. But those that succeed are apt to be- 
come theologians and ministers who have acquired a 
theological position, an individual standpoint, and the 
ability and maturity not to rest on their laurels, but to 
move on by their own power. 


Perhaps the American system is more human towards 
the student; it certainly makes it much easier for him. 
The friendly relationship between student and professor 
must be called ideal, and the campus and dormitory life 
has its great advantages: many things for which his 
German colleague will envy him. However, the weak 
points in this system must not be underestimated in their 
influence upon the individual theological study. The 
European student cannot help feeling at times that 
he is back in the old schooldays again. Is it the consensus 
of American seminary faculties that a theology student 
will not read books unless he is requested to hand in 
reports on them? That he will not attend lectures unless 
they are made obligatory and a roll call in being held? 
That unless he is given tests in the midst or, at least, at 
the end of each semester he cannot be expected to learn 
anything? 


Curiously enough, it has been my own experience as 
a senior in an American Seminary, that each success- 
fully-passed final exam at the end of a term gave me the 
wonderful and relaxing feeling that now I could forget 
everything so far, since nobody would ever ask me about 
it again! | wonder how many seminary students share 
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these secret feelings. The danger which I see in these 
things is that it may never occur to a student to engage 
in individual, independent theological study; for he does 
not have to, really. The whole course of his study he finds 
prepared, outlined and designed for him the minute he 
enters the seminary. If he faithfully attends the required 
courses, reads the required books, manages to pass all 
semester tests, then he will safely and automatically 
sail through his 3 years of Reeugratiun for the pulpit 
which is waiting for him. 


But is he really always prepared? Has he been forced, 
in other words, during these years of study to form a 
theological position, to develop maturity and independ- 
ence of thinking; is he able to grow and progress theo- 
logically in the future? I leave these questions for each 
student to answer himself. I know that my statements 
and views will arouse much and eager criticism. So allow 
me, therefore, to remind all angry critics of my intro- 
ductory apology and the remarks related to it. 
lil One final point remains to be mentioned, 
close relation to the first. It is the traditional orientation 
of theological education which shows a definite dif- 
ference between the two countries. One might also call 
it a different emphasis regarding the end of theological 
study. And this time I am with both feet on the American 
side of tradition. 


For the theological seminary as a church institution 
provides for and assures a constant and close contact 
with the life of the church, which, unfortunately, is large- 
ly lacking at German Universities and these, again, are left 
entirely to the initiative of the individual student. During 
his years of theological study his interest and occupa- 
tion is mostly, quite often entirely, of purely acedemic 
nature. No church work, no preaching is required of him. 
In some cases he has no opportunity to preach anywhere. 
The unfortunate nature of this situation has been realized 
by the churches today, and steps are being taken through 
the already mentioned Student Conventions and other 
organized relations between Church and University to 
re-establish a closer contact between the theological 
student and actual church work. 


No where, however, will one find in Germany such 
a perfect coordination of theological and practical train- 
ing as is achieved in American Seminaries. The required 
two years of practical training upon graduation (as Vicar 
or Assistant Unordained Minister) cannot quite com- 
pensate for what has been missing before. It is to be 
hoped that theological education in Germany will re- 
direct the student’s orientation toward the battle field, 
on which his theology some day will have to prove itself. 


I have, perhaps, attempted an unallowed comparison. 
I most certainly have made many, however unavoidable, 
generalizations. I tried to compare different traditions 
that may influence theological study here and abroad. 
Theological study itself was, is, and always will be done 
by individuals no matter where. And despite all differences 
of tradition and their influences, despite all their advan- 
tages and disadvantages, these individuals may and 
shall become true theologians — ubi et quando visum 
est Deo! 


Signs of the Times 


By Jesse Christman 


The election is over; but before we let our enthusiasm 
die out, let’s give the results some thought. The most 
obvious fact is that the Democrats won. However, they 
didn’t score any overwhelming upset when compared 
with the usual performance of the party out of power in 
an off—year election. In fact, Wall Street interpreted the 
election as an encouraging sign for Republican Big Busi- 
ness and the trading picked up considerably when the 
results were in. If nothing else, this is certainly good 
evidence that it is not totally inaccurate to call the Repub- 
lican Party the Big Business Party, or at least to say 
that Big Business is Republican to the core. 


The Democrat’s victory gives them the power to organ- 
ize the two houses of Congress and this is no inconsider- 
able advantage. It means that Joe McCarthy will no longer 
have a sub-committee at his disposal in his drive for 
power. It means that Senator Jenner will no longer 
be in a position to intimidate the colleges and universities 
across the land with his ridiculous threats and inuendos 
It means that the Senator from Formosa (Knowland, of 
course) will no longer be majority leader, so the next 
time he suggests we begin a war with China or sever all 
relations with Russia or check out of the UN, his words 
won't cary so much weight around the world. 


In the House, the Democratic victory means that Mr. 
Velde will no longer have a committee available to use 
in his climb to fame and in his side interest, the vilifica- 
tion of the Protestant Clergy. Dan Reed of New York, 
the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, will also be out of a chairmanship and will lose 
some of his tight—fisted control over the appropriations 
for the Executive branch of the Government. 


These, as it seems to me, are a few of the advantages 
of the Democratic victory. Undoubtedly it also has some 
disadvantages. For one, it splits the power for running 
the government between the two parties and thus may 
“make the task of the President more difficult than it has 
been; but then again it may not. Ike is none too popular 
with some of his own party and they often prove more 
hindrance than help. Those important parts of his pro- 
gram which were passed last year, were passed by a coali- 
tion of both parties rather than by the united support 
of one. There is little reason to believe that this will 
change much. In fact Ike will do better with the Demo- 
crat from some states, Illinois for example, than he would 
have with the man from his own party. 


The Democraats in the new Congress will be tempted 
to become overly partisan. An excessive show of partisan 
maneuvering could hurt the Administration and possibly 
the general health of the nation as we seek to do our part 
in the community of the nations. 


A couple of things seem significant in the election aside 
from the Democratic victory. One is that Oregon has 
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new importance as a key state in the Senate. The ap- 
parent victory of Richard Neuberger, a_ professional 
writer, and member (with his wife) of the Oregan Leg- 
islature, swings the balance to the Democratic side, since 
Wayne Morse, also from Oregon, previously promised to 
vote with the Democrats in organizing the Senate. These 
two men from one state make a vast difference in the 
nature of things senatorial. It is also interesting to note 
that Neuberger, the first Democratic Senator from Oregon 
in forty years, was elected almost entirely on the basis 
of his opposition to the Administration’s policy of en- 
couraging development of Northwest power by private 
business. Apparently the people in Oregon were so con- 
vinced of the value of public power development on their 
rivers that they were willing to break forty years of vot- 
ing tradition. This is a significant fact for Northwest 
politicians to keep in mind as well as for the Eisenhower 
Administration to ponder. The President you remember, 
in one of his rash moments, called the TVA “creeping 
Socialism”, though he has later regreted his careless 
words. 


The victory of Clifford Case in New Jersey over the 
reactionary wing of his own party as well as over his 
Democratic opponent is quite an achievment. Republicans, 
led by former Congressman Hartley (of Taft-Hartley 
fame) and a group known as Pro-America (which being 
interpreted means Pro-America vintage 1885 or before) 
tried everything they knew to smear Case as a Socialist, 
a left winger, the brother of a Communist and what not. 
But the voters in the sovereign State of New Jersey ap- 
parently couldn’t have cared less. He has shown the 
Republican party that it can prosper without the dubious 
blessing of the reactionary right, at least in New Jersey. 


One other item of interest might be noted before we 
stop. This is the interesting way in which the venomous 
Mr. McCarthy was replaced in the national campaign 
by the ubiquitious and somewhat more refined (but 
equally calloused) Mr. Nixon. The Vice President was 
seen and heard everywhere, saying anything that might 
concievably be productive of votes from the particular 
audience being addressed. A real “time server” that boy! 
A Republican victory seemed to be the only principle 
this Quaker knew about. 


I don’t think I have to add this last paragraph, but 
remember, in case any of you are laboring under the 
yoke of Platonic confusion, that all this has lots to do 
with the faith that possesses us and with the one Lord 
whom we all serve. If Jesus Christ didn’t care about the 
physical life men had to live, he didn’t care about any- 
thing. In the same way, if you and I don’t care about 
the physical (and that includes the political) life of the 
world we might as well not care about anything. 


Education in an Ancient Setting 


By Eileen Flower 


Imagine, if you can, the excitement mixed with wonder 
and a dozen other emotions which came flooding in 
upon me as the Pan American DC-6 circled for a landing 
at Beirut International Airport one September evening 
only a little over a year ago. 

I remember asking myself, “What are you doing here 
— or are you here? What are you going to teach? How 
do you expect to teach in a College when you have had 
no experience? Do you really feel capable of assuming 
the responsibility for directing young hearts and minds 
toward a better understanding of Jesus Christ?” To the 
first three questions my honest answer at that point was, 
“T don’t know”. To the fourth, it was “No”. But that night 
as I stepped off the plane into the Near East, and during 
the entire year something far more solid than my own 
questioning mind and sense of inadequacy kept my cour- 
age and faith from being shaken. Jesus Christ says, “All 
authority in heaven and on earth has been given to me. 
You go, therefore, and teach all nations, making disciples 
of them, baptizing them in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to ob- 
serve all that I have commanded you; and lo, I am with 
you always, to the close of the age.” 

In traveling to the city from the airport one must fol- 
low that hauntingly beautiful Mediterranean coastline 
for two or three miles. To the West lies the Sea, its 
white sandy beaches and strikingly blue waters hugged 
closely on the East by those magnificent snow-capped 
mountains of Lebanon. They are the ranges which have 
borne for centuries the old trees to which abundant 
reference is made in the Old Testament (e.g. Psalm 92:12 
— “The righteous shall flourish like the Palm Tree: 
He shall grow like a Cedar of Lebanon’’). In the setting 
I was made aware of the fact that it was a unique privilege 
to bear witness to Christ in a land which it not far removed 
from that in which Jesus walked during his foreign 
mission service in this world of ours. Approximately 
sixty miles eastward across the double range of moun- 
tains lies the city of Damascus, as old as time, with its 
contrasting elements both ancient and modern. Bordering 
Lebanon on the South are the nations of Israel and 
Jordan — that area of political tension which is of inter- 
national significance today. In fact the whole Middle 
East is in an era of political and social revolution which 
makes for a fluid state of affairs. We are made aware of 
our setting by the very names of some of the four 
hundred-odd students with whom we associate daily; 
surnames such as Canaan and Ibrahim stand out par- 
ticularly in my memory in this respect. Should they not 
understand perhaps better than our university students 
the significance of the One whose life has affected more 
lives than any thousand other men who ever lived? 

As I look back upon the hours spent with students in 
a classroom, in an assembly-room chapel, strolling along 
a busy street — perhaps to the piercing tones of a 
muezzin’s “La Ullah ila Allah”; on a tennis court, a beach 
or in the quietness of a dormitory room I remember — 
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No: these girls do not know Jesus Christ unless he is 
made known to them in the same way in which you and 
I came to know him. You will remember Peter’s answer 
to Christ’s question, “Whom do you say that I am?” 
“You are the Christ, the Son of the living God”. What was 
Jesus’ comment to the confessing Peter? The same word 
he gives to Nuha, Grace, Alia or any other confessing 
student at the Beirut College for Women: “Blessed are 
you! For flesh and blood has not revealed this to you, 
but my Father who is in heaven.” 

Our Presbyterian Mission College is strategic in the 
Middle Eastern countries. My thoughts turn back to a 
day last January when the Home Economics Building 
was dedicated, one major significance of that event being 
that it is the first of its kind in all the Middle Eastern 
countries to include a Home Management Department. 
Only recently have families—especially Moslem parents— 
felt that higher education was allowable, much less ad- 
visable, for daughters. A graduate of the first class spoke 
to the girls this past year of the difficulties she had to 
surmount to secure an education, not the least of which 
was that of being veiled from head to toe. You would 
be unable to distinguish the difference between the 
B.C.W. student of today and any student on a Western 
campus. 

I was asked to teach the Freshman sections in the 
“History of Religions”, a senior course, the “Philosophy 
of Religion” and an introductory survey of “Cultural 
Anthropology”. As advisor of the campus Spiritual Life 
Committee, I also directed two weekly Bible study groups 
where girls met informally on an extracurricular basis 
to discuss and study together the Word of God. 

All classes at the Beirut College for Women are con- 
ducted in English with the exception of required courses 
in the Arabic language for Arab girls. There is a wide 
range in the student body between actual fluency in 
English on the one hand and a very limited knowledge 
of and ability to understand and use it on the other. Some 
of the girls fail because of this handicap. 

The school is an accredited Liberal Arts college, grant- 
ing the Bachelor of Arts degree; it also grants a Junior 
College degree, Associate in Arts, after the successful 
completion of a two-year course of study. Relatively few 
students go on to complete the Junior and Senior years. 
A thesis is required of graduating seniors which may be 
written either in English or in Arabic. 

Even more vital than an intellectual enlightenment is 
the spiritual impact a school such as this one could make 
on its students. I think of the girls who come from such 
a variety of religious traditions: Moslem, Greek Orthodox, 
Armenian Protestant, Druse, Arab Evangelical. From all 
the lands where our Bible came into being girls find their 
way to the campus. It is not unusual in checking the eve- 
ning telephone list to find calls to Damascus, Baghdad, 
Bethlehem, Amman, Jerusalem, Nablus (ancient She- 
chem), Sidon, and familiar Biblical names ad infinitum. 

In my opinion our first responsibility in evangelism 


and real Christian education lies with the nominal Prot- 
estant Christian girls. What a witness it would be to the 
others if they were really reached for Christ and became 
witnesses to His Resurrection and their own new life in 
Him. I recall the statement made by Dr. Jurji: “Inasfar 
as Christianity is the Gospel it is completely unique; but 
where it deviates from the Gospel messages it is just 
another religion”. Certainly that is the truth, and nobody 
sees it more quickly than a Moslem. 


“HOPE” AND 


By George K. 


“What are they doing here? They spend so much 
money for all these world-wide assemblies, but what 
comes of them? People come, meet, talk and go away. 
It’s a waste.” 

Almost word for word, the foregoing is an off-the-cuff 
remark made by one student on this campus last Spring. 
He was making the observation about the Committee 
of the Youth Department of the World Council of 
Churches which was finishing selecting the Youth Con- 
sultants to the Second Assembly at Evanston, working 
late in the Faculty Lounge. 


Does Evanston mean anything more than “a waste” 
to us? 

Certainly people must come, and they did come. They 
came from 48 countries, representing 161 denominations 
all over the world; and before the Assembly adjourned, 
there were two more denominations in its membership. 
The 1,279 participants of the Assembly, as well as the 
300-strong staff, came and they went. 

But they did not go away as they came. The human 
remnants of nearly three-week long deliberations in 
ecumenics were naturally tired; they were disturbed: 
some were disappointed. But all had been challenged — 
by President Eisenhower who said: “Speak to us as the 
prophets,” by Secretary-General Hammerskejold of the 
United Nations who reminded the Council of its kinship 
with UN in its concern for the intricate problems that 
vex the world, ranging from Kashmir to Korea, by taxi- 
drivers who queried: “What do you think you are do- 
ing — saving the world?” 

In communicating this experience at Evanston to our- 
selves as students of theology, to the congregations that 
we are ministering to, to the Young People’s groups 
in our charge and to interested people in general, it is 
imperative that we do not pin our hopes in some kind 
of blue-print that should have come from the World- 
Council. It is NOT a United Nations or any kind of 
Super-Church. It is a body of people, preplexed by the 
multitude of problems, without any pretext to solving 
them by their ingenuity. They try to understand what 
it means to say that Christ is the Hope and attempt to 
see its implications for their work-a-day world. It is 
admittedly an unpopular effort: it has remained so ever 
since the Nazarene came with his scandalous Message. 

It is tempting to lead off with mention of the content 
of the Hope that the Assembly declared. The Contin- 
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Lebanon is the one Arab country without Moslem 
Government. There is no restriction against Christian 
instruction in the schools as in other Arab nations. The 
mission schools DESPERATELY need Christian teachers. 
The students need Christ. The door is open for any young 
teachers around the Princeton Seminary campus who have 


a real love and burden for the young people of the Near 
East. 


PRINCETON 


Chacko 


ental and American views of eschatology were expected 
to produce a “theological fogbank”. However, Edmund 
Schlink and Robert Calhoun did not seem to be at 
irreconcilable loggerheads. Schlink would emphasise that 
mankind is very much in the red as far as their time 
on this planet is concerned but for the infinite mercy 
of God the Kingdom of God would have come irretrace- 
ably shattering homo sapiens, who “tend te be occupied 
with present problems” even though “they are living 
on borrowed time”. Calhoun would stress that “God 
cares for His creatures and will continue to allow us to 
work together.” It seemed that Schlink conveyed the 
sense of a transforming Consummation, transfiguring 
time and space, while Calhoun indicated a Kingdom 
of God in which time and space found their place in 
essence though not in form. 

But one did not find the Continentals hovering around 
the Ivory Tower, looking for the Redemptive Consum- 
mation of history, absolutely unmindful of contemporary 
suffering; nor were the Americans excessively “activ- 
istic,” sweating under a self-imposed rush order for the 
Kingdom of God. For people from India, the Hope seemed 
to be one which had immediate, contemporaneous, rele- 
vance. Paul Minear pointed out that when one works 
for getting daily bread for his neighbours as well as him- 
self, he is not doing it in a vacuum. Something happened 
at Calvary and the world has never been the same after 
that. When a Christian therefore gives a cup of cold 
water, he does so in His Name. And He is the One who 
told his disciples on the shores of Galilee, “Give ye them 
to eat”. And he has promised to come again to con- 
summate this process of living together, sharing one 
another’s burdens. Therefore, the “activist” concern 
for the material problems of life derives its point and 
purpose from the fact of the Second Coming which only 
will consummate these earthly endeavours. 


In his delightfully deep message on Evangelism, the 
Rev. D. T. Niles of Ceylon, brought out the context of 
our evangelistic efforts. Starting off with the parable 
of the friend who comes at midnight asking for bread, 
he pointed out that “Jesus is the Evangelist”. We but 
keep the inn by the road. It is Jesus who brings the 
needy people to us: he can do that only to a friend; the 
Good Samaritan left the wounded man in the care of 
the inn-keeper without any warning. Ours is to keep the 
inn by the road. And there comes at midnight when we 


expect nothing to happen, what it is difficult either to be 
active or successful, someone asking for bread, someone 
brought by Jesus. He who is asking for the bread is 
really asking for the dawn; bread is only until its dawns. 
He concluded: “Watchman, what of the night?” “The 
morning comes”. “Amen, Lord Jesus, Come.” 

One was impressed with a sense of urgency and real- 
ism that pervaded the deliberations. When we act at the 
midnight of world history, preparing the way of the 
Lord, we certainly meet with injustice. The report on 
the main theme said that it will be necessary for Chris- 
tians to stand for lesser injustice against greater in- 
justice. This contextual nature of Christian Ethics was 
refreshingly reaffirmed in the report on social questions. 
Ethnic questions raise another problem of injustice. At 
Amsterdam, the Council was not able to make up its 
mind about the sanction for segregation. At Evanston 
it did. It categorically declared that all kinds of racial 
segregation are unacceptable in the sight of the Lord; 
and the members of the Dutch Reformed Church which 


supports the “aparthied” policy of European-nonEuro- 


pean segregation of Doctor of Divinity Daniel Malan, 
individually took upon themselves to go and tell their 
people that this was what the worshipping body of 
Christians felt about their political behaviour. The Coun- 
cil which supported the U.N. decision to enter Korea, placed 
on record its plea for outlawing the Hydrogen bomb. In 
this context of decisions standing for lesser injustice 
against greater injustice, the Cold War issue emerged 
as not one of “Coexistence” but one of “Living together 
in a Divided World”, crystalizing the theological position 
of man’s sinfulness dividing God’s world. 

These declarations are reflective of the spirit at Evan- 
ston, eager to be creative witnesses in a chaotic situation, 
growing together in God‘s grace and mutual understand- 
ing, not because there is any straightline from man’s 
efforts to the Kingdom of God, but because we are called 
to be co-workers. We are weak, but He is strong. Our 
message may sound unfashionable, but from Malan’s 
Africa, from behind curtains of iron and bamboo, from 
lands of plenty as well as of poverty, we affirm: 


Christ — The Hope. 


Jdaronsia 
By Mary Lou Jacoby 


“On that day the Lord their God shall save them, for 


like the jewels of a crown they shall shine on his land”. 


Zech. 9:16 (R.S.V.) 


They were the Christians, Lord cur God. 
The slaves, the dancing girls, the water-carriers, 
And the others who burned. They couldn’t deny 


Your Christ. And | 


| am one of the wayside-tarriers; 
Begging the question, seeking relief 


From the prick of the poor, 


The ugly, 
The thief. 


Carelessly pocketed, casual Christ 

To be worn with tweeds in country weather; 
With gibes, where gentlemen gather together: 
A way of life advantageously priced, 

And, in moderation, tastefully viced. 

All things considered, a Worthwhile Belief. 

They are the Christians, Lord our God. 

The drunks, the ex-Moslem, the African headman 
And the others who turned. They know what 


they’ve got in 
Your Christ. While | 


Drown in a land of well-churched dead men; 
Gorged fat upon manna, I too have heard 


And teethed on, and, 
Presently, 
Programmed the Word. 


Lord, roar with a mighty voice, roar out of Zion! 

And our deaf ears shall bear through the static of fear, 
Through cleavers of crisis that crack the veneer 

To let through the terror of Christ’s bread and wine: 
The awful, intransigent love that is Thine— 

And awaken astounded at what has occurred. 
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Anxiety and Apathy 


By Robert Hewett 


Anxiety and apathy are basic problems for ministers 
and persons with whom they counsel. Though these ideas 
are in contradistinction to each other, being at the same 
time extremes and closely allied feelings, they are both 
found within the mental and emotional framework of 
every human personality. At the outset it will be proper 
to define the meaning of anxiety and apathy for the 
limited purposes of this article. By anxiety is meant the 
constant feeling of uneasiness about the known or un- 
known future. On the other hand, apathy is complete 
indifference toward the future. It is recognized that these 
are very simple definitions, but for the purpose of this 
article they will be adequate. 


Having thus defined the subject of our discussion, let 
us at the start present the object. Just because these 
two extremes are extremes, they are to be avoided. This 
may be debatable, but in this case it is no doubt true. 
The mental and emotional well being of a human person- 
ality is not aided by a constant drain of anxiousness nor 
by a depressing lethargy. Every one of us suffers to some 
degree from these neurotic tendencies. Their existence 
at times within our experience is not denied. However, 
what is needed and desired is the understanding that the 
“golden mean” between anxiety and apathy is a mature 
Christian personality which can control them. To point 
this out is the purpose of this article, and to achieve it 
is the goal of our seminary life. 


First, a closer look at anxiety within the scope of our 
experience is needed. Those readers who have recently 
joined the seminary community for the first time have 
passed through the mixed emotions of excitement and 
dread which surrounded their decision to come here. 
Many speculations and doubts ran through their thoughts 
about the seminary and its requirements upon them. 
Several weeks have passed since those days of bewilder- 
ment, and the original cause of concern has passed with 
the days. But there remains another feeling of anxious- 
ness, a deeper and far more permanent concern. Namely, 
a fear for success and security in all academic endeavors. 
This is precisely the tension which causes many mental 
and physical breakdowns which occur on this campus 
from time to time. A healthy concern for doing well in 
studies is a justified stimulus for achievement, but an 
overemphasis upon the absolute necessity to do well 
“or else” is devastating to well being. 


This effort to be “top banana” is largely due to a 
wrong perspective of academic work. We are so concerned 
with the daily requirements that we forget the total 
picture of our preparation. As Dr. MacKay has stated 
it, “The Local is only seen in the light of the Ecumenical”. 
In other words, our work in God’s Kingdom will not 
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stand or fall on the results of an academic endeavor such 
as a philosophy exam or a church history paper. But 
it will stand or fall on how well we integrate our academic 
efforts into our complete Christian life and ministry. 
Therefore, an orientation which stimulates competition 
must be broken down to its right proportions, namely: 
the individual’s position in the sight of God, and not 
in the junior, middler, or senior class! It is our task 
to find the will of God for ourselves, not for the fellow 
in the next seat. Although we ought to have a real love 
and concern for him, we must look individually to God, 
relying upon His grace as sufficient. 


But seminarians are not exempt from anxiety even 
when they have found the truth of God’s love. There are 
many fearful moments over the questions: How do I fit 
in? Do I fit in at all? How do I go about fitting in? 
Much is made of “junior jitters” and “senior panic’, but 
perhaps there is more truth than poetry in these expres- 
sions. In order to find oneself in the pattern of life and, 
more particularly, in the Christian faith, we must come 
to grips with all these questions. Yet through it all, as Dr. 
Hofmann has shown, we should seek to know ourselves 
in the light of God’s love for us, trusting entirely upon 
Him to lead us in His paths, learning to be ourselves 
while at the same time His. We can speculate and worry 
about our relation to God’s work, but not until we com- 
mit our wills to Him, and put our trust in Him, will 
we find it. 

Before turning to a discussion of apathy, let me say 
one parctical word about this anxiety. Primarily we must 
be objective about our concern, and this is easier said 
than done. Realization of our over-anxiousness is the 
first step towards creating a sane solution to the problem. 
That is, if we want a mature approach to the future we 
must recognize that it will cause concern, but not neces- 
sarily fear. Having seen this we should proceed in the 
attempt to be ourselves. This is the tough part, for only 
in a deep and abiding faith in God is man truly himself. 
If we can discover this in three years of seminary pre- 
paration we shall have been blest. 


However, there is another side to this picture of “the 
Local and the Ecumenical”, and this I have called apathy. 
Perhaps this side is not seen so noticeably within our 
community because there is a zeal here which dispells 
it. However there are two facets of this lack of concern 
which arise occasionally and should be considered. The 
first is academic, and the second spiritual. Yet before 
clarifying these, let it be said that the total Christian 
personality, rather than one particular facet of its frame- 
work, is central. 

When we consider our academic interests this ques- 
tion is often raised, ‘““What has this to do with me?”. 


Many times the immediate answer is “Nothing”, and it 
is highly probable that a period of apathy with relation 
to the particular subject follows. To take a vivid example, 
what is to be our attitude toward the study of Hebrew? 
Within the curriculum Hebrew has to fight for its exist- 
ence, because the answer “Nothing” is so often given 
when its merits are discussed. “It is just an academic 
exercise, so why study it or have it at all”, many say. 
I shall not attempt to discuss the immediate or ultimate 
value of the study of Hebrew, for that is not the purpose. 
My point is this: every requirement in life can have value 
and meaning for life if we will utilize it. There are many 
things we are called upon academically to undertake, 
and some seem to be of little worth. But if we can grasp 
the fact that much of our total ministry will depend en- 
tirely upon the mastery of these academic requirements, 
then we will have the insight to realize there is no place 
for apathy in our intellectual endeavors. 


But deeper than a lethargic attitude toward studies is 
the apathy which arises in our spiritual life. Truly this 
is deadening! Indifference to the Lord of life stifles and 
kills. The tragdey of the church in this modern day is 
luke-warm Christianity, spiritual indifference. On all 
sides the secular order tempts the Christian faith to dis- 
regard the spiritual life, and surely we who attempt to 
lead people in that life find this pressure acute. But the 
frightening thing is that the secular order is not 
“breathing down our necks” here at seminary, and yet 
there is still indifference to the spritual claims of our 
calling. Why is there a spiritual apathy here? Perhaps the 
reason lies in the acedemic approach we maintain, or 
within the pattern of our worship services. Yet, whatever 
the reason may be, the answer to spiritual lethargy will 
not be found in “devotions”, but in “devotion’’. 


Surely the crux of the matter is here: “Do you know 
the Living Lord”? This is a question for us to answer, 
as well as one to ask of those to whom we minister! 
Nothing is more important than the presence of Christ 
within us. If He is not there ,can there be real devotion? 
If His presence is not loved and nurtured, will our faith 
or witness be strong? If God lives within us in the person 
of His Holy Spirit, can we stand idle and indifferent 
about His love? Surely we shall never lead others to the 
Redeemer of men if we ourselves have not walked and 
talked with Him through the days of our preparation. 


Let us recognize that we fluctuate between over-con- 
cern and unconcern in our academic and spiritual lives. 
But in the days ahead let there be no dismay about this 
human limitation. Rather, in all things we must trust 
ourselves to Him, and when the question “Why?” receives 
no answer, let there be faith. There is no place for 
anxiety or for apathy in the Christian life which is 
dedicated in trust and obedience to God. There should 
be no cause for fear in our faith, and truly the challenge 
of Christ dispels all indifference. For this blessed life 
of health and happiness in Christ, we have only to search 
with heart, mind, soul, and strength to find Him! 
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Editorial: 


Last year a student was reprimanded by his instructor 
for referring to his preaching class as a “practice ses- 
sion.” His remark, however, reflects a general un- 
certainty on the part of students as to how the class 
shoud be regarded. Since we cannot expect to derive 
maximum benefit from the class until we understand 
what it is for, an inquiry into its purpose is in order. 


The preaching class presents a real problem when 
we attempt to analyze it. On the one hand, there is 
much to indicate that it is just like any other class. 
In this case, its closet analogy is the seminar, where 
a student gives a report on an assigned subject and 
then the class discusses it. In the preaching class the 
report is replaced by a sermon, and the class is 
enouraged to listen to it critically, although it does 
not articulate its impressions. When the sermon has 
been delivered, the instructors discuss it, pointing out 
its defects and strong points to the class. This pro- 
cedure is designed to teach both the student preacher 
and the class as a whole something about the prepara- 
tion and delivery of sermons. Seen in this light, the 
class is, without reservation, a “practice session,” its 
primary purpose being educational. 


On the other hand, however, one suspects that the 
class is supposed to be something more than just a 
class. The complicating factor is a symbol: the robe 
which middlers and senors wear when they preach. 
The fact that the class meets in the chapel can be ex- 
plained in technical terms: it allows students to become 
accustomed to speaking in a sanctuary. That the stu- 
dents who preaches offers a prayer beforehand is no 
problem either; other classes are begun with prayer 
too. But how are we to explain the robe? 


If our preoccupation with the robe seems trivial, 
we can only explain that we are taking it seriously. 
If it is worn to harmonize with the interior of the chapel 
or so that the student can get the feel of wearing 
a robe, like an actor in a dress researsal, its use seems 
somewhat childish. Unless it has a more serious mean- 
ing, the robe could well be dispensed with. 


In our denomination when one appears before a 
group dessed in a robe, it usually implies a service of 
some sort. Does this mean that we ought to consider 
the preaching class as a kind of serivce? Combined 
with its educational function is there a distinctly 
religious one as well? This is the problem of the 
preaching class. We can now proceed to examine it 
in some greater detail. 


Students are encouraged to prepare sermons for 
hypothetical situations. That is, they can be prepared 
for any conceivable audience, as, e.g., a city church, 
a rural congregation, a high schol group, or a college 
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chapel service. The student is to use his imagination 
in determining what will be the intellectual and cul- 
tural level of the group he decides upon. It is thought 
that by keeping a particular group in mind he will 
avoid loose generalities and be forced to relate his 
thoughts to the given situation. 


We might think that sermons prepared in this way 
need not be pertinent to the class itself. After all, it 
is not the class that is being addressed, but “Woodland 
Junction” (the hypothetical situation). This is why a 
seemingly absurd statement like, “Now I want to talk 
to the young people in our congregation,” can be 
perefectly in order. Sermons aimed at “Woodland 
Junction” are consistent with the view of the class 
as “a practice session.” Their purpose is, for the class, 
purely educational; it can regard them with critical 
aloofness instead of becoming involved in the mes- 
sage itself. 


We must point out, however, that if the class is to 
have religious significance for the students them- 
selves, sermons prepared in the above fashion will 
not be entirely adequate. Their primary focus may 
be “Woodland Junction,” but they must have some- 
thing to say to the class too. Thus the student preacher 
keps two groups in mind as he prepares his sermon: 
the hypothetical situation and his classmates. They, in 
turn, do not maintain an attitude of aloofness but are 
receptive to a message that is meant, to some extent, 
for them. If the preaching class is to be something more 
than a “practice session,” this must be the case. 


We may be dubicus about the prospect of having 
a message for our classmates. What can one of their 
own number say to them? But this is precisely the point. 
Who can understand their problems better than one 
who is himself a seminary student? Their problems 
are his problems too. Dr. George Buttrick, in speaking 
to students in the Campus Center, said, “You can’t 
preach to people you don’t know.” The truth of that 
statement is borne out by the artificialiy of much class- 
room preaching. 


This approach could mean a real difference in the 
quality of our class sermons. Hamlet merely added 
“a speech of some dozen or sixteen lines” to a play 
that was to be performed before his uncle, the King. 
But the addition was decisive. It took the play out 
of the realm of general entertainment and focused it 
on a particular individual, giving it peculiar meaning 
for him. All effective preaching must presuppose this 
as its ultimate goal. If the preacher does not have real 
persons in mind, his sermon is likely to degenerate 
into a list of pious platitudes, totally unrelated to 
human needs. 


Thus, as we see it, there is not an antithesis between 
the preaching class as a “practice session” and a serv- 
ice. Its purpose includes both of these elements. A 
sermon that does not say much to the students them- 
selves is not likely to be very effective at “Woodland 
Junction” either. D.C. 


Letters to the Editor: 


Dear Sir: 

More freshmen drop out of college than any other class. More 
men in Seminary lose their “motivation” in junior year than in any 
other. In fact, the problem of adjustment is the greatest problem 
on entering any institution. This includes the church. 


In view of this fact, | feel that | must protest certain implications 
which Donald G. Barnhouse’s excellent introduction to C. S. Lewis 
carries with it. Mr. Barnhouse’s evaluation of the “little books” 
gathered under the title Mere Christitniay disturbs me. First, he 
assumes that the basic criticism leveled at this collection is that it is 
uplift stuff. Secondly, he states that this collection is useful in a 
congregation. In both cases | must disagree. 


First, there is room for criticism of Mere Christianity on a much 
deeper level. In “The Case for Christianity” Lewis bases his reasoning 
upon the moral argument for the existence of God. Furthermore, his 
tone near the end of that section indicated that any one who cannot 
clearly see the implications of the moral argument is not any too 
bright. Now the moral argument cannot prove the existence of God 
any more than any other purely rational argument. It may help in 
certain instances, but Lewis’s somewhat smug reliance upon it tends 
to create a problem in many minds. And as far as morals are con- 
cerned, Lewis neatly skirts the real ethical situation in his treatment 
of Christian Behavior. His evaluation is clearly a Catholic rathen than 
an Evangelical one. The huge gap existing between our ideals and 
our life is overlooked. 

This understood, we may well wonder if Mere Christianity is 
such a good book for a congregation. | assume that Mr. Barnhouse’s 
recommendation is that we should use these books to aid our 
“freshman Christians’ in understanding the faith. | do not believe 
that specious philosophical arguments and pat moralism are really 
good “food” in such cases. This, however, raises a serious problem. 
The fact is that there are no good books for freshman Christians. 
Books about religion seem to be either unreadable or, as in the case 
of Mere Christianity, not consonant with Reformed Theology and its 
implications. If | do not give my parishioners C. S. Lewis, what can 
| give them? | frankly do not know. 


| do not wish to be misunderstood. Many of the works of 
Lewis are magnificent Christian volumes, including the fantasy novels 
(and The Great Divorce, an important work which Mr. Barnhouse does 
not mention). Mr. Barnhouse’s introduction is excellent, and | hope 
it inspires seminarians to read Lewis. But in this important realm, 
Lewis is lacking. Let this letter be understood not so much as a 
criticism of Don Barnhouse or C. S. Lewis, but rather as a plea for 
readable, evangelically oriented, introductory material in the field of 
theology and ethics. 

Sincerely, 


Kenneth R. Mitchell 


Dear Sir: 


In a very real sense Mr. Mitchell’s criticism is justified, as | did 
not include among my introductions to C. S. Lewis a theological one. 
But in defense of this omission | must say that Lewis purposely avoids 
theologically controversial issues. His preface to Mere Christianity dis- 
cusses his purpose, and the limits he set himself, in more detail than 
| should go into here. | question the fruitfulness of trying to criticize 
a book on a deeper level than the one on which it is intended. 


The references in Mr. Mitchell’s letter to smugness and a super- 
cilious temper in C. E. Lewis seem to me a bit brash. There is possibly 
a misunderstanding of some terms Lewis uses in his approach to the 
indifferent or agnostic mind, or an in-filling of those terms with 
special theological connotations they would not have for the con- 
gregation. In the ‘moral argument’ to which objection is raised, 
Lewis is not entering the arena in the cause of the highly controver- 
sial Natural Theology, but rather describing certain aspects of General 
Revelation. These two are by no means the same, for when the 
distinction is observed, the latter is almost universally held among 
Christians. It merely asserts certain direct connections between 
creature and Creator, leaving open the question of whether any struc- 
ture can be built on this revelation, any real understanding of it 
rached, or any progress toward redemption made from it. | would 
join with Mr. Mitchell in laying more stress on faith and less on reason 
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in the mysterious process of “becoming a Christian’ than Lewis seems 
to; but he is careful not to allege any proof of Christianity, speaking 
rather of its “reasonableness”. 


As far as the ethical question is concerned, Lewis far from over- 
looks the gap between our ideals and our behaviour. For the sake 
of brevity | will merely refer any who are interested to the second 
and third paragraphs on p. 121 of Mere Christianity. Similar recogni- 
tions, explicit and implicit, of this cleavage are scattered through his 
books. 

Mr. Mitchell’s assumption that | favor the works of C. S. Lewis 
as helpful to “freshman Christians” is correct. There | will have to 
disagree with his evaluation of them. | would also suggest for his 
consideration the three recent books by J. B. Phillips. But | will join 
my voice heartily with his, as does Lewis in the preface mentioned 
above, in a plea for more good books in this field. 


Sincerely, 
Donald G. Barnhouse 


Dear Sir: 

When you take your first pastorate there will be too many 
demands upon your time, education and experience. You will soon 
discover that your best chance is to inspire small or large groups 
of your parishioners to lead the church as elders, deacons, trustees, 
Sunday Church School officers, teachers, canvassers, or in many other 
positions of leadership. How are you going to do this? Through 
your study of theology you have learned that the more an individual 
Christian responds to the Gospel, by the grace of God, the more 
dediciated his life will become. In studying church history you have 
discerned that invariably the problems of indifference and negativism 
coem from peopie who have too much unenlightened zeal forGod. 
Through your education in preaching you know what to preach and 
how to preach it; yet you will learn, the hard way, that itakes a well 
informed and fully awake audience to be inspired through preaching 
only. 

In other words, leadership training, teacher training, mid-week 
Bible study, communicants’ classes and other group education is going 
to be your most gratifying means of reaching more people for Christ 
in less time. 


Now that | have used the word “education” you might ask, 
“Just what do you mean by education in the church and offered by 
the pastor?” The shortest definition of education | can think of is: 
meeting a recognized need. There is no doubt that in every parish 
a crying need exists for training leaders and teachers and for inspiring 
both the young and the old through Bible study and communicants’ 
classes and other corporate training. You will recognize these needs 
very soon after you move into the manse. But the most basic ques- 
tion is, ““Are you prepared to meet these needs?” Just recognizing 
the need is not enough. Education has taken only after the need 
has been met. Can you meet these needs? Do you know what to 
teach? Do you know how to teach? Are you aware of the psycho- 
logical and sociological needs of those whom you are going to teach? 
These needs are inseparable form the spiritual needs of the individual. 


As a pastor, one of your official titles is “the Teaching Elder,” 
and, believe me, you will have to live up to this name not later than 
the completion of the first month of your ministry. So it will pay 
any future pastor to prepare himself not merely as a theologian but 
also as a teacher and leader of the flock of Christ. 


It is gratifying to discover how much help | have received from 
such courses as the philosophy of education; history of education; 
educational psychology of children, adolescents and adults; church 
administration; Christian education; parish evangelism and_ others 
in these departments. 


My purpose in writing this article is to make two pleas. One is 
to the faculty of our seminaries to be more realistic by adjusting their 
curriculum so that it will provide a more adequate training of the 
prospective pastors in the fields of pastoral theology and Christian 
education. The other is to the seminary students to take full advan- 
tage of the courses now available and prepare themselves for what 
awaits them on this side of the fence. He who has ears, let him hear. 


Sincerely yours, 
F. Larudy 
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A Christian Witness In Communist Germany 


By Richard A. Couch and David Hopper 


The Evangelical Kirchentag, or “church-day”, has 
become an annual event for postwar German Protestant- 
ism. First instituted in 1949, the Kirchentag is an ex- 
pression of growing “lay participation” in the traditional 
faith of Protestant Germany. The purpose behind these 
great annual gatherings, which actually cover four or 
five days, is to discuss and sketch out the relevance of 
the Faith for the everyday life of German Christians, to 
provide spiritual refreshment, and to bear a living wit- 
ness in a land where too often the Evangelical Faith has 
been identified with the established forms of the church 
institution. 

The postwar German Church, of course, is not unique 
in facing the problem of “lay participation.” But its 
awareness of the problem is, in a sense, far more acute 
than in most western lands. This awareness derives initial- 
ly from the experience of the Church during Nazi times 
and the struggle of the “Confessional Church” to dis- 
tinguish between duty to the nation and the demands of 
the Faith. The struggle of the “Confessional Church” 
clearly showed that by and large the mass of church 
members were not existentially involved in their Faith, 
were not articulate in drawing out the implications of 
what was preached and believed in the Church. The 
translation of faith into life, on the part of the indi- 
vidual, was all too often not made at all. The other side 
of the coin is that the Church had woefully failed in its 
teaching function; it had not really reached the people. 

Thus, at the end of the war, the united Evangelical 
Church of Germany, which came into being as a result 
of the struggle and witness of the Confessional Church, 
felt compelled to work at and for greater “lay participa- 
tion” in the life of the Church. It sought to bring its 
people to a greater consciousness of their Christian re- 
sponsibility in society. The Kirchentag was a major step 
in this direction. 


Up to the Leipzig meeting of last year, all previous 
“church-day” gatherings — five in all — had been held 
in West Germany. Last year, however, for the first 
time, the Evangelical Church received permission from 
the Soviet occupation authorities and the government 
of the German Democratic Republic to hold its meeting 
in the East Zone. The German Evangelical Church, it- 
self a united body in contrast to the divided government 
of the nation, had often sought an opportunity to bear 
witness to its own unity and solidarity by holding its 
annual Kirchentag in the Eastern Zone of Germany. 
After much hesitation and fluctuation on the part of 
Soviet and GDR authorities, permission to do so was 
finally granted. And in conjunction with this, 10,000 
West Germans and 300 foreign observers were allowed 
to enter East Germany as participants in this conference. 

Thus it was that on July 7th through the 11th in 
communist Leipzig the “Kirchentag 1954” took place 
In the midst of a patently communist environment, where 
immense, red propaganda placards were everywhere 
in evidence, where the ever-present “People’s Police” 
bore witness to the power of the “People’s Democracy”, 
where several huge statues of Joseph Stalin awkwardly 
reminded everyone of the new cultural ties with the east. 
Christians from all of Germany assembled. Official 
hospitality of the city and of the East German Govern- 
ment was offered for the occasion and the contingent 
of Russian troops in the city were obligingly reduced. 
For most Germans it was the undisputed high point of 
the church year. It was not without significance for the 
Church as a whole. There under the category of “foreign 
observers”, the authors were allowed to view, at least 
in part, the vitality and the strength of the German 
Church behind the Iron Curtain — and to participate 
in a great and signal Christian gathering. 

A very full and varied program unfolded during the 





week. Mornings were devoted to worship, bible-study and 
lectures. In the afternoons there were public discussions 
on the mornings’ lectures, meetings of special interest 
groups and films. A wide variety of cultural presentations 
was offered during the late afternoon and evening. For 
most of the participants the Kirchentag became a nervous, 
if exciting, rush from lecture to meeting to cultural pro- 
gram and back again. For many this was a first and 
possibly a last chance, and they were bent on making 
the most of it. 


The theme of the Kirchentag, “Seid Frohlich in Hoff- 
nung” — “Rejoice in Hope”, had been chosen with con- 
scious reference to the Evanston Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches. If any had been tempted to think 
eschatology was a safe enough subject in such a charged 
political atmosphere, the first session would have dis- 
pelled his impression. The text for the day included the 
following verses from Revelation 1: “Grace be unto 
you, and peace, from him which is, and which was, and 
which is to come . . . and from Jesus Christ . . . the 
prince of the kings of the earth ... (who) hath made 
us kings and priests unto God and his Father; to him 
be glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen.” Pastor 
Hamel, chaplain to students in Halle, gave one of the 
lectures that morning. Through his twenty some indict- 
ments before communist tribunals he had become a sort 
of symbol to East German Christians, so that his mere 
presence there was a message. He talked clearly and 
openly about the second coming, the “forgotten article” 
in Christian faith. He cited this article as one which had 
been rediscovered at many significant points in the his- 
tory of the Church, times when men realized anew as 
Luther did that: “The judge is standing before the 
door.” Because of this testimony, Christians can never 
share the Marxist hope for a new society which would 
be the fulfillment of history. They must rather, having 
done their work faithfully, look repentantly towards 
the coming of Him who will judge all men relentlessly, 
but in mercy those who fear Him. 


Several things became immediately clear on the first 
morning. In the first place, being thoroughly biblical, 
the pronouncements of the Kirchentag were destined to 
be anything but “safe”, uncontroversial and unpolitical. 
At their biblical best, the speakers were to be inevitably 
current and incisive. In the second place there was 
a noticeably accentuated avidity on the part of the per- 
ticipants to absorb all that was being said. Notebooks 
appeared all over the huge halls. All ages scribbled ea- 
gerly and intently, as if no word spoken now in freedom 
and under Christian conviction were to go unrecorded. 


There was something contagious about the unex- 
pected forthrightness of the speakers. It had certainly 
been expected in many circles that under the circum- 
stances the lectures would be made in rather veiled 
biblical language. But when the speakers pulled no 
punches and when nothing untoward happened, it seemed 
to make the free expression of opinion everywhere easier 
and more enticing. When public participation lagged 
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at the beginning of one of the first discussion groups, 
the chairman reached for the microphone. “I want to 
make one thing clear,” he said, “free discussion is to 
be allowed here!” And the response was good. Later in 
the week a lecture and question period given as a side 
attraction by the East German Minister for Culture 
developed into a heated series of questions and accusa- 
tions from the floor, directed at injustice and oppression 
under the present regime. In at first small and later 
more noticeable ways the “luxury” of freedom began 
to make itself felt over the city. 

One typical emphasis of the week was patience and 
longsuffering. This was meant undoubtedly as a call 
to all Christians everywhere. But it was inevitably 
directed more towards the situation of the East Ger- 
man Christians. In a hundred churches in and around 
Leipzig the sermon text on Sunday was: “For which 
cause we faint not; but though our outward man perish, 
yet the inward man is renewed day by day.” (II Corin- 
thians 4:16) The urgency of that message there cannot 
be underestimated but one missed sometimes the more 
positive message of love for one’s enemies, of definite 
responsibility over against the secular order. This note 
was sounded with unusual vigor and clarity during 
a student meeting. A chaplain to students in Berlin called 
for “knights of truth” among students, people willing in 
the spirit of active love to come to grips with the claims 
of secular ideologies, to weigh them fairly but to force 
those who make them to be consistent and honest and 
to take into account all of the factors in the human 
situation. In another group, where the modern tech- 
nological world was under consideration, a very positive 
call was sounded for Christians to face realistically and 
creatively the problems of the technological age. 

Apparently for diplomatic reasons, the presence of 
Americans was not made public. But it is interesting 
to note that on several occasions when “ecumenical 
guests’ from America were introduced, there was an 
immediate response of welcome, an obvious and genuine 
satisfaction that American Christians too were there. 
This was of course an expression of a sense of Christian 
solidarity and not of an uncritical bias in America’s 
favor. On other occasions serious queries were raised 
about American civilization, as, for instance, in one 
session where America was cited along with Russia 
as a land where modern man’s mastery of the world 
has tended to make of it purely an object of exploita- 
tion and therefore to rob it of its deeper meaning. 

The final main assembly of the Kirchentag was per- 
haps the largest news item during the week. An estimated 
500,000 people, more than double the number expected 
and substantially more than any previous Kirchentag 
in the West, gathered in a park before a towering white 
cross and raised their voices in praise and worship to 
the accompaniment of an immense brass and vocal 
choir. Words of greetings were brought by members of 
both East and West German Governments attending the 
conference in a private capacity. In addition greetings 
were extended by a lay member of the German Catholic 


Kirchentag and by a representative of the Ecumenical 
Movement. Some sense of how much the week had 
meant was indicated by the refusal of the crowd to leave 
after two hours, even under a steady rain. Farewells 
were waved back and forth between platform and crowd 
as hymns broke forth spontaneously. 

In view of the varied experiences of the two authors 
at the Kirchentag, it would be virtually impossible to 
come to any full and final agreement in a joint appraisal 
of its significance. We are, however, agreed at a number 
of points and we would like in conclusion to set down 
some of our strongest impressions. 


First, regarding the Church itself in East Germany. 
The East German Church is, in the main, healthy, vital 
and strong. It has in fact emerged from the period of 
active communist persecution, which ended with the 
East German riots of June 17th, 1953, unshaken and, 
one might even say, strengthened. The Church has its 
roots firmly set in the Gospel, and its laymen are assum- 
ing more and more responsibility in the life of the 
Church. And although there is a shortage of pastors 
due to certain government restrictions upon theological 
education in the universities, the more active role taken 
by laymen seems thus far to have met this deficiency. 
As of now the Church constitutes a real spiritual power 
in East Germany — a power with which the communist- 
controlled government must reckon. 





Secondly, the Kirchentag itself bore a vital Christian 
witness in the city of Leipzig — and, we feel, throughout 
East Germany generally. As the Kirchentag progressed 
we noted a very real change in the spirit and temper 
not only of the participants in the conference but also 
of the people of the city generally. Hope was refurbished. 
To have heard upon the lips of a communist hotel man- 
ager: “It is good to be human again”, and to have seen 
the barrier of suspicion and distrust gradually break 
down in the relationships between people: this, we feel, 
was a significant witness to the power of the Word of 
God in these unique circumstances. 


Thirdly, the Iron Curtain is in reality no curtain at 
all in regard to some basic problems that Christians 
face in this day and generation. The problems of the 
secularization of culture and the dehumanization of man, 
problems brought on by the machine age, are every- 
where felt as keenly behind the curtain of Communism 
as here in the West. At the Kirchentag, especially in 
some of the discussion groups, Communism was inter- 
preted as symptomatic of a general sickness of man, 
and preeminence was given rather to the ‘struggle for 
humanity vis-a-vis industrialization. It seemed, at least 
in part, that the Kirchentag was able to see behind the 
haze of the political and economic issues, to a more 
basic — if not the basic — problem of our day: man’s 
struggle to be man in the face of the advance of tech- 
nology. It would be too much to say that this insight 
was characteristic of the Kirchentag in general; but it 
was a note, a significant note, that was struck at some 
of the discussions. 


In conclusion it would be well to point out that the 
Kirchentag had also a peculiar political significance that 
is hard to assess. The Church in East Germany has be- 
come for many a symbol of the desire of the people 
for unity and serves as a sort of implicit protest against 
the communist regime. The fact that at the Kirchentag 
there was a definite protest against the regime and against 
continued division of the nation has tended to give to 
the event in some minds a purely political significance 
that has overshadowed the Christian witness. This points 
both to a problem and an opportunity facing the East 
German Church. The problem is the confusion that may 
arise out of a too easy identification of national aspira- 
tions with the purposes of the Church. The opportunity 
is that, standing alone as the one body which is still 
the same in East and West, it may find a way so to be 
the Church that it can contribute real guidance to its 
people in the midst of the political confusion of the day. 


Richard Couch and David Hopper both spent last 
year in graduate study at the University of Bonn 
and are continuing graduate work at the Seminary 
this year. Richard Couch comes from Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania and was graduated by Haverford Col- 
lege. David Hopper lives in Princeton and is a 
graduate of Yale University. Both students received 
their B.D. degrees from Princeton. 


Robert Keever is a senior at the Seminary and 
comes from Charlotte, North Carolina. He is a 
graduate of Davidson College. 


Robert Byrd is an Editorial Critic for the Sem- 
inarian and a member of the Middle Class. He 
comes from Los Angeles, California where he at- 
tended the University of California. 
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The Broadening Seminary 


By Robert Keever 


As students at Princeton Seminary we often inquire 
into the wholesomeness of our theological education. 
We are looking for the best in our preparation for the 
Christian Church. This seems to be a valid and necessary 
inquiry, because we are looking into the essence of the 
mandate which has called us into this ministry of recon- 
ciliation. We think, generally speaking, that our seminary 
is offering us a rather complete and wholesome training. 
It is safe to say that Princeton is now one of the leading 
theological schools in this country and that it has a 
certain character. 

Few, if any, seminaries have had the long and un- 
interrupted history that has been Princeton’s, but certain 
factors have been in the making to provide disagreement 
as to what the character of the Seminary should be. This 
problem and theological thought in the Presbyterian 
Church USA since the reunion of the Old School and 
New School divisions in 1869 have been thoroughly dis- 
cussed and aptly interpreted by Dr. Loetscher in his 
book, The Broadening Church. This book recommends 
itself to any student who would understand the Seminary 
and its interesting history as well as the Presbyterian 
Church. Dr. Loetscher graphically describes the coming 
together of the Old School and New School divisions, 
which union made for a difference of opinion in the 
Presbyterian Church. Because of differences of theolog- 
ical outlook, controversies arose between the defenders 
of Calvinistic orthodoxy in the strictest sense and the 
exponents of liberalizing tendencies. Princeton Seminary 
was founded in 1812 under the control of the General 
Assembly, and the Seminary and the Church must per- 
force be considered together. One must not conclude, 
however, that the thought of the Seminary was always 
in harmony with that of the Church. The Seminary 
from the first had a distinct character of uncompromis- 
ing orthodoxy. As such it remained until approximately 
thirty years ago; and it is interesting to contrast that 
character with what we say Princeton Seminary is today. 

Such names as Archibald Alexander, Charles Hodge 
and B. B. Warfield are sacred to those who love Princeton 
Seminary. These were men who combined the best of 
scholarly endeavor with personal faith in Jesus Christ 
to make the Seminary valiant in its task which was and 
remains to be the preparation of men for the propagation 
of the gospel. The Seminary was from the beginning 
well known and respected, and the Presbyterian Church 
gave to it adequate support and looked forward to the 
work of its graduates. The Seminary’s character became 
well ingrained, and it is safe to say that there became 
prevalent a strict view of Biblical inerrancy and a high 
doctrine of ecclesiastical polity coupled with the view 
that a basic faith in Jesus Christ made the Christian, 
regardless of one’s opinions. This latter view is pointed 


out by Dr. Loetscher as providing a certain basis for 
broad churchmanship in the Seminary’s thought, but 
the predominance of one over the other did not come 
without bitter controversy. 

The latter half of the last century saw the Presbyterian 
Church pushing out to the frontiers of the West and 
covering the country. It appeared that the Church was 
becoming inclusive, even though it had steered its course 
clearly on the line of Biblical inerrancy against critical 
views of the Bible which were coming from Germany. 
Dr. Charles A. Briggs of Union Seminary in New York 
and Dr. Henry Preserved Smith of Lane Seminary in 
Cincinnati had both been suspended from the ministry 
of the Presbyterian Church for their acceptance of 
critical views. Princeton had firmly stood on staunch 
orthodoxy, and there were few hints of a change of 
attitude in the Seminary. The decisions regarding these 
cases did not solve the issue which was beginning to 
emerge more poignantly, for at about the eve of the 
new century the temper of the times was to look for 
an answer other than the authority of inerrant word in 
Scripture. Princeton Seminary continued to stand on 
its own opinion, regardless of the growing popular view 
in the Church. Tension was bound to emerge, and the 
question was being asked whether Princeton as the 
Church’s seminary would become representative of the 
Church at large. 

Tension in the Presbyterian Church during the first 
three decades of this century revolved around whether 
the Church would have within it only one theological 
viewpoint or whether it would be inclusive and allow 
for moderate liberals in its ministry. The Church began 
to make clear that there could be differences of opinion 
but faith in the same Lord, but Princeton Seminary, 
broadly speaking, was not very congenial to such a 
feeling. It was being voiced also that there was discord 
among faculty and students at Princeton. A thing un- 
imaginable in our day was occurring. Faculty were lined 
up against faculty, and students were siding with certain 
members of the faculty over against other faculty and 
students. The majority of the faculty were of the strictly 
conservative viewpoint, and they were dominating the 
forming of policies over against the president and the 
faculty minority, who were theologically conservative but 
who expressed themselves in more moderate terms. Such, 
needless to say, did not make for a really Christlike 
spirit within the Seminary where serious work needs 
to be done to acquaint prospective ministers with the 
content of Christianity. This was a regrettable situation 
which left permanent scars on the Seminary and one 
which needed to be rectified. 

President Stevenson spoke to the General Assembly, 
saying that the Seminary as the Church’s seminary, 





should be, but was not then, representative of the Church. 
The faculty majority were said to disapprove of the 
presuppositions of the Boards of the Church and to be 
unwilling to invite prominent men in the Church to speak 
at the Seminary because of their theological viewpoint. 
Obviously an atmosphere very different from what now 
exists was then prevalent. A special commission was ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly to investigate the cause 
of discord in the Seminary, with the result that the board 
of directors and the board of trustees, bodies which pre- 
viously had sided either with the majority or minority 
of the faculty, were merged. A result of this action was 
the departure of several faculty members and some fifty 
students, who felt that this action had undermined the 
evangelical tradition of the Seminary, to organize West- 
minster Seminary in Philadelphia. The heavy situation 
began to lighten, and room was made for the solving 
of difficulties. 


Discord at the Seminary was not solved by the merg- 
ing of the board of directors and the board of trustees. 
Neither was it solved by the resignation of faculty mem- 
bers and the departure of students who agreed with them. 
Rather, it was the acceptance of the view that the king- 
dom of God is not limited to one’s own theological view- 
point. President Stevenson’s desire that the Seminary 
be representative of the Church at large in order that 
its task of service to the Church be fulfilled was the de- 
cisive clue to the solution of problems within the Sem- 
inary and with regard to its relation to the Church. For 
Princeton to become truly representative and to include 
varying theological viewpoints with faith in the common 
Lord was a real transition in the Seminary’s history. 
Emphasis in the Seminary’s teaching shifted from infal- 
lible inspiration of the Scriptures to the revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ, the Lord of all life and the central 
figure in history. Princeton was beginning to emerge 
on a new era, but at the same time it was continuing 
the purposes of the founders in that sound learning and 
personal piety were combined for a wholesome theolog- 


ical education. 

Princeton is a seminary of the Presbyterian Church 
which has been and continues to be a conservative com- 
munion. It has, as the oldest seminary, been the battle- 
ground of virtually every theological debate of the Re- 
formed faith in this country; and these debates have 
sometime hampered the welfare and progress of the 
Seminary. It is good to keep in focus, however, that real- 
istic theological education takes place within the sphere 
of the Church, for service in the Church is the raison 
d’étre of the kind of study which takes place here. Prince- 
ton rivals other leading seminaries, most of which are 
nondenominational. Narrow denominationalism in theo- 
logical education is not to be applauded; but when the 
relations of a seminary are organically severed from the 
actual life of the Church, something essential is lacking. 
It seems then that realistic education and preparation 
for the ministry can take place in the context of a de- 
nominational seminary. 

The character of Princeton Seminary has not changed, 
but certain emphases have changed. It is not to be as- 
sumed that the Seminary in becoming representative 
and inclusive has lost its heritage. Sound learning con- 
tinues to be taught, but honest investigation is not en- 
cumbered with a fear of undermining the faith. Differ- 
ences have not disappeared, nor will they ever; but it 
appears that a great achievement has been made in recent 
years in the welding together of theological conservatism 
and creative thought into the Christian community on 
this campus. However commonplace this concept of the 
Christian community may have become to us, it becomes 
more meaningful if viewed with an historical perspective. 
That the Seminary has emerged from disagreements in 
the past and has become ecumenical as well as repre- 
sentative is a living witness to what has been true from 
the beginning of the Seminary’s history: that basic faith 
in Christ makes the Christian. The gospel is reenacted 
every day if differences, healthy in themselves, are 
brought together in the spirit of Jesus Christ, which is 
love. 


Signs of the Times 


By Jesse Christman 


“Remember not the former things, 
nor consider the things of old. 
Behold, I am doing a new thing; 
now it springs forth, do you not perceive it?” 


(Isaiah 43:18,19 RSV) 


This is what makes our faith so fascinating and excit- 
ing. Our God is continually doing new things. And the 
question asked of us is, do we perceive what he is doing? 
Are we aware of the new things he is bringing into being? 

In our time the crucial question for Christians is, do 
we perceive what God is making new? Do we see the 
changes he is bringing about in our world? The most 
obvious thing about our time is change. Dr. Oppenheimer, 
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our neighbor here in Princeton, said recently that “in 
an important sense, this world of ours is a new world,” 
one in which the “very notions of society and culture 
have changed,” a world so characterized by change and 
newness that “the years of a man’s life measure not some 
small growth or rearrangement .. . of what he learned 
in childhood, but a great upheaval!” This is what we 
have to live with and in the midst of — a great upheaval! 


But middle class Christians are peculiarly resistant 
to great upheavals. We simply don’t care for them. We 
don’t like Communism in China so we continue to ignore 
the fact of the new China and cling to the transparent 
fiction of a democratic Christian regime led by the noble 


Chiang. We dislike the idea of an immensely powerful 
Russia and so cavil about how Russia never could have 
gotten along without our aid in the last war. (This 
backward look is the peculiar possession of Presbyter- 
ians). We close our eyes to revolution among the dis- 
inherited, proud and rising masses of Asia pretending 
that it really isn’t happening at all. We are more inter- 
ested in how many people Billy Graham can pack into 
Harringay Stadium than about the drastic struggle for 
the minds and passions of men taking place throughout 
the world. 

In all this there is a distinct possibility that it is the 
Communists, not the Evangelists, through whom God is 
working to make all things new. Somehow, when a revival 
is all over things seem pretty much the same and we 
settle back into our old rut. It takes a revolution to bring 
in a really new thing. (American Presbyterians with their 
roots deep in our own revolution should be the first to 
realize this). In fact, it takes God to do a new thing and 


his people must be awake to perceive it. 

Apparently God can use almost anyone to bring about 
his changes. When his people, through their mission- 
aries, fail to minister to the needs of a backward nation 
but only preach; when the Christian nations sit back 
enjoying Ten Commandment religion, secure in the 
knowledge that they have not stolen, instead of, in 
Luther’s words, “helping . . . (the neighbor) .. . im- 
prove his property and livelihood;” when the needs of 
millions is rationalized instead of remedied; then God 
must look elsewhere for agents to work his will. 

So it is that in 1955 we find ourselves caught up in the 
midst of a dynamic, changing world; a world that daily 
appears more threatening and sinister, a world in which 
God, the preserver and governor of all his people and 
all their actions, is doing new things. Tragically, it is 
a world in which we, his chosen people, the children of 
the new covenant, are sentimentally and selfishly unable 
to perceive what he is about. 


Notes tomards the Definition of a Preceptorial - | 


By Richard A. Symes 


A small conference room with blackboards on two walls. 
Twelve students are seated around a large oblong oak 
table. Their leader stands at one end of the table, facing 
the students, his back to the windows. 


PRECEPTOR. Today we are to discuss the doctrine 
of the Fall and sin. Your assignment was to read Chapter 
one from the Second Book of Calvin’s Institutes, Chapters 
three and four from the second volume of Brunner’s 
Dogmatics and Chapter six in the Westminster Confession 
of Faith. Now, before we get into our discussion, do any 
of you have any questions concerning the assignment? 
..er... are there any questions about the reading .. . 
something that wasn’t clear to you? (Silence). Well, 
suppose we begin by trying to see the difference between 
what Calvin and Brunner have to say about Original Sin. 
Who wants to begin? (Silence). 
FIRST STUDENT. (importantly) It seems to me that 
the simple distinction is that Brunner doesn’t believe 
in Original Sin and Calvin does, very much so, as a 
matter of fact. 
SECOND STUDENT. Well, I don’t think we can exactly 
say that. That is to say, doesn’t Brunner believe that the 
doctrine of Original Sin is important even though it 
isn’t specifically found in the Bible? 
THIRD STUDENT. (agitated) But it is found in the 
Bible! I mean, what about Romans 3:23, “All have 
sinned and come short of the gory of God,” or Romans 
3:10, “There is none righteous, no not one.” After all, 
if it isn’t in the Bible then what’s the... 
FIRST STUDENT. (interrupting) You know, all theo- 
logy before the Darwinian Revolution is after all... or 
it seems we simply must concede to be . . . well, in some 
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sense out of date. I think it’s Berdyaev, or perhaps Heid- 
egger who says somewhere . . . 


FOURTH STUDENT. This discussion is getting nowhere 
at all! All this “theological discussion” is just so much 
sophistry as far as J can see. You know, in another year 
we'll be out of here and never think about theology 
again. It seems to me the thing we should concentrate 
on here is how to simplify these beliefs so that our 
congregation can understand them, so that our preach- 
ing really communicates. (A confusion of voices). 
PRECEPTOR. (hastily) Gentlemen, I think we’re getting 
rather far afield. Can’t we get back to the main point? 
Now you know the really crucial thing to remember 
about the doctrine of the Fall is . . . well, I shouldn’t 
intrude my own views. Perhaps we can get off to a better 
start if we look at the Confession. What light does the 
Confession shed on the doctrine of the Fall? (A frantic 
scramble for books and papers). 


SECOND STUDENT. (reading) “They being the root 
of all mankind, the guilt of this sin was imputed, and 
the same death in sin and corrupted nature conveyed, 
to all posterity, descending from them by ordinary 
generation.” It seems to me this is the same thing that 
Calvin said, only in more formalistic language. 
PRECEPTOR. And what do you understand to be Cal- 
vin’s doctrine of sin? 

SECOND STUDENT. Well . . . let’s see. . 
I read it... that Calvin...er... takes a serious view 
of sin... that is, for him sin can’t be gotten rid of by 
man’s own effort...er... 

FIRST STUDENT. (impatiently) Naturally we have 
to understand that Calvin stood in the Augustino-Ansel- 


. I think when 


mic tradition, and was highly influenced by Stoic thought, 
as his early essay on the Roman dramatist Seneca clearly 
shows. One might say, along with Niebuhr, that Calvin 
simply could not escape the highly deterministic and 
biblically literal tradition in which he stood. To quote 
Troeltsch ... 


FIFTH STUDENT. Can’t we get back to the Confession? 
Frankly, this second article doesn’t make much sense to 
me. I guess I’m pretty naive theologically, but what is 
meant when they say that the guilt of our first parents’ 
sin was “imputed”? And what are we to understand by 
the phrase, “descending from them by ordinary gener- 
ation”? 

THIRD STUDENT. In answer to your question, I think 
that the footnotes connected with both those phrases 
will clear up any misapprehensions you have. It seems 
to me that the important thing for us to do is get back 
to the biblical basis for the doctrines of our church. If 
we don’t keep coming back to the Bible, we'll just be 
talking and teaching ... well . . . heresy! 


FIFTH STUDENT. It’s all right to say we should get 
back to the Bible, I agree with you... in a sense. But 
these biblical quotations appendaged to the Confession 
just seem to be thrown in, just . . . thrown in at ran- 
dom. They don’t really explain any thing, they don’t 
clarify my thinking at all. 


THIRD STUDENT. Well, if the Bible won’t clarify our 
thinking, that is, if we read it as believers and are led 
by the Holy Spirit, well . . . then what can help us? 


SECOND STUDENT. Look, we’re not getting anywhere 
at all this way. Far be it from me to leave out the Holy 
Spirit, but it seems to me that the best way to talk about 
the doctrine of sin, the most realistic way, is to begin 
with our own experience. Now how do we experience 
sin in our own lives? Once we answer that question then 
we can check what the Confession, what Calvin and what 
Brunner have to say, and simply decide which one is 
right. 


FOURTH STUDENT. Now that’s the first concrete pro- 
posal I’ve heard yet! After all, when our congregations 
ask us what sin means, or whether our Church believes 
in Original Sin or not, we're not going to send them off 
to read the Confession or quote Brunner to them, are we? 


(Murmurs of “Why not?” and “What else”). 


PRECEPTOR. This is at least a fresh proposal, even if 
it is perhaps a trifle . . . shall we say unorthodox? But 
our period is at least half over already. Now . . . that is, 
if you all agree to take this... er. . . experiential ap- 
proach, how could you begin? 


SECOND STUDENT. The Confession clearly says that 
“we are utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite 
to all good, and wholly inclined to all evil.” Now this 
surely doesn’t square with our experience, at least not 
with mine. I know plenty of good people, Christians and 
even non-Christians, and all of us do something good 
at least once a day. Sure, we do a lot of sinful deeds, 


but we really can’t be as bad as the Confession makes 
us out to be, can we? 


THIRD STUDENT. I think the Bible makes us out to 


be that bad when it says, “all our righteousness is as filthy 


’ rags.” And you have to realize that probably was sin 
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that made you say what you just did about our not being 


so bad. 
FIFTH STUDENT. Perhaps what the Confession means 


is that just a little sin runs into everything we do so that 
it seems as if we are totally evil. You know, just as a 
drop of ink in a glass of water colors the whole glass 
and makes everything inky. 

THIRD STUDENT. But the Confession says we are 
totally inclined to evil, not that we only seem to be. 
And that’s how I experience sin . . . as Total Corruption. 


FIRST STUDENT. My personal experience of sin coin- 
cides exactly with the description Reinhold Niebuhr gives 
of it in The Nature and Destiny of Man. Sin is simply 
our pride, our capacity for injustice and our self-right- 
eousness, and those characteristics infect every single 
thing we say or do. We must also remember what he said 
about the corporate nature of sin in Moral Man and 
Immoral Society where he... 


FOURTH STUDENT. We’ve gotten off the track again, 
and instead of discussing the practical nature of the 
doctrine of sin, we’re soaring into the theological strat- 
osphere. What does all this have to do with our pastoral 
counseling and our Wednesday evening prayer meetings? 
What do phrases like “capacity for unjustice” and “ori- 
ginal corruption” mean to the farmers in lowa, or the 


dockhands in New York City? 


PRECEPTOR. Your point is well taken, and we should 
all try to speak plainly and practically. Just a few of 
you have done all the talking, and as our time is running 
out, I’d like to hear the opinions of some of you who 
haven’t said anything as yet. What do you think about 
this question of the nature of sin? (Prolonged and ago- 
nising silence). 

SECOND STUDENT. Well, if no one else has anything 
to say ... Id like to ask if the doctrine of sin is really 
important, or as important as people generally seem to 
think it is? After all, we are living in A.D. Christ has 
taken care of our sins, so shoudn’t we concentrate rather 
on the doctrine of Christ instead? 

THIRD STUDENT. Even thought Christ is “The Lamb 
that taketh away the sins of the world,” we still go on 
every day committing sins, even though as Christians our 
sins get less and less because of sanctification . . . 
FIRST STUDENT. O, but do our sins get less and less? 
Barth has made abundantly clear in his Kirchliche Dog- 
matik that this is a Greek and later became the Medieval 
understanding of the perfectability of man. This was 
Wesley’s mistake, you see... 

PRECEPTOR. Excuse me for interrupting please, but 
our time is almost up. Couldn’t we try to pull this dis- 
cussion together a little, gather up the loose ends so to 
speak, and come to some sort of conclusion? 


SECOND STUDENT. I think we could safely conclude 
that essentially, at any rate, Calvin and the Confession 
misunderstand, or at least emphasize the wrong elem- 
ents in the biblical view of sin, but that Brunner redis- 


covers the right corrective. Don’t you think that that . 


is what we’ve all felt and were trying to say? (Judicious 
frowns and asides of “No, no,” “just the opposite, I 
should think,” and “Where did he get that idea?”). 
FOURTH STUDENT. At least we can all agree that we 
can’t begin by preaching the doctrine of sin to our peo- 
ple . . . that’s negative! 

THIRD STUDENT. But we must begin there. The Bible 
begins with the Fall of man and works up to the climax 
in the Incarnation, Crucifixion and Resurrection of Our 
Lord. The trouble is that we haven’t seen the biblical 
view of sin. 


PRECEPTOR. Gentlemen, the time is running out... 


FIRST STUDENT. Look, Kierkegaard has the perfect 
definition of what sin is. I’m sure we'd agree... 

FIFTH STUDENT. What about the comparison of the 
ink and the glass of water... 

SECOND STUDENT. I still don’t understand what the 
Confession means when it says that sin is “imputed” .. . 
FOURTH STUDENT. We’re not going to get anywhere 
unless we first think about the man in pew... 

THIRD STUDENT. If only we’d go back to the Bible... 
PRECEPTOR. I’m sorry Gentlemen, but OUR TIME IS 
UP. 


“This is the way the world ends 
This is the way the world ends 
This is the way the world ends 
Not with a bang but a whimper.” 


— T. S. Eliot 


Discrimination 1n the Church 


By Robert Byrd 


In 1952, the First Baptist Church of Los Angeles, 
California, faced a serious racial problem. The church 
had been built many years before in a fashionable resi- 
dential area. Slowly the city had expanded, forcing the 
nicer residential areas ahead of it. Although the members 
of the church moved out of the community, they main- 
tained their church ties, driving many miles on Sunday 
morning to attend services. The houses surrounding 
the church soon sheltered families of a different economic 
and social level, and it was only a matter of time until 
the church was forced to make some decision with re- 
gard to ministering to the community about it. The 
precipitating action came when a negro family living 
close to the church applied for membership. The pastor 
recognized that he and his people had an obligation to 
minister to the people in the area, and he urged the con- 
gregation to receive this family into its fellowship. The 
church members voted in the negative, even over the 
request of their pastor. As a result, he resigned his 
pastorate. After more than a generation of shepherding 
his flock, during which time pastor and people had 
cooperated well, he chose to sever his relationship with the 
church, rather than to give his approval, even by as- 
sociation, to the action of the church. 

The above case is one among many in which the 
Church of Christ has suffered division and humiliation 
because of the serious problem of racial discrimination. 
With the recent decision of the Supreme Court that 
segregation in public schools is unconstitutional, the 
attention of the nation has been focused upon. this 
national issue. Because of the position of moral and 
spiritual leadership which the church commands in our 
country, people are looking to her for guidance and posi- 
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tive action in meeting the inter-racial problems which 
have been brought into the limelight because of the 
action of the Supreme Court. It is vitally important that 
we as ministers of the gospel of Christ be prepared in 
our own thinking to face problems of racial discrimina- 
tion as they arise in our own churches. To help us in 
our thinking on this matter, let us consider some of the 
roots which nourish racial tensions, and from this con- 
sideration draw conclusions which will provide a basis 
for action. 

The teaching of the New Testament is against any 
kind of discrimination, including racial. Christ ministered 
to Jew and Gentile alike; he dealt with the Samaritan 
woman with as much compassion and understanding as 
he did with Nicodemus, the Jew. The great message 
of the gospel was that Christ died for all men. This so 
affected the disciples that they, by nature and heritage 
a nationalistic and bigoted lot, interpreted Christ’s gospel 
as breaking through all national and racial barriers: “But 
now in Christ Jesus, ye who sometime were far off are 
made nigh by the blood of Christ.” (Eph. 2:13). 

But all Christian truth when applied by men must be 
done in the light of the Christian doctrine of the sinful- 
ness of man. A pastor must not be dogmatic or insen- 
sitive in the way he acts to settle a particular case of 
racial discrimination that arises in his church, for he 
realizes that it is not simply a case of black and white, 
one party completely wrong and the other just as fully 
right. Rather, the minister should be aware that there 
are reasons, often embedded deep in the sub-conscious 
of the individual, which cause his discriminatory attitude. 
It will be of value now to consider some of the more 
important factors which promote hatred and distrust 


between different racial groups. 


Sin, rampant in the human heart, is the great divider 
of men. This is at least one significance of the narrative 
of the Garden. When man willfully chose to disobey 
God, he not only destroyed his fellowship with his 
Creator, but he put a great stumbling block in the path 
of his relationship with other men. Right on the heels 
of this narrative follows the story of the first murder. 
This is not surprising, since sin and hatred go insepar- 
ably together. Racial discrimination is merely another 
variety of the multiple fruits of sin. 


Yet there are certain material factors which promote 
racial tensions which we ought to consider. The first of 
these in economic. In the South, where in many areas the 
negro population is greater than the white, the white 
man fears what would happen to him if the negro were 
elevated to an equal social and political position. The 
white man would be economically submerged, and this 
is the great insecurity which lies at the base of his strong 
racial feelings. Of course there are other contributing 
factors, but if this economic threat were removed, racial 
tension and discrimination in the South would be greatly 
eased. 


Another important underlying reason for racial dis- 
crimination is the difference in cultural background be- 
tween peoples of different nationality. Men and women 
brought up in a society regulated by certain basic prin- 
ciples find it difficult to understand or appreciate the 
heritage of another people, and it is far easier and more 
tempting to ridicule and look down upon them because 
of these differences than it is to try to understand them 
and their culture. An example of this is seen in the hatred 
and distrust which exists between the Oriental and the 
Mexican population in the city of Los Angeles. The 
Oriental thinks the Mexican is lazy and the Mexican 
fears the craftiness of the Oriental. Whenever one finds 
two great peoples of different cultural heritage thrown 
together by economic necessity in the confines of a city, 
he finds a strong tendency towards racial hatred and 
fear. 


Finally, an important cause of inter-racial tensions 
is political. When one people subjects another, it is 
natural that the victor should look down upon the van- 
quished. In the latter half of the 19th century, the 
American people subdued the war-like Indian tribes of 
the Central and Western plains. As a result of his con- 
quest, the white man held the Indian as an inferior and 
treated him as such. It is only recently that this country 
has awakened to the great injustice done to these people 
and has made some attempt to rectify it. 


In light of this brief discussion, what can the minister 
do to solve the racial problems which exist within his 
community and perhaps within his own congregation? 
The most important thing he can do is to preach the 
gospel of Christ with conviction. No other single factor 
in the last twenty centuries has done so much to destroy 
racial hatred and distrust. To supplement his strong 
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evangelical message, the minister should promote in his 
church and in his community cultural, educational, and 
social programs intended to bring together people of 
different racial backgrounds in an attempt to understand 
and appreciate each other’s cultural heritage. 


A more crucial question is, What should the minister 
do when he and his congregation are opposed on the 
question of racial discrimination? Is his only choice to 
separate himself from the church, as did the pastor cited 
in the opening paragraph, or are there factors other 
than his moral convictions which should take precedence? 
Here are some considerations which the minister ought 
to take into account in choosing a particular course of 
action. He must not overlook the fact that he has been 
called by God to minister to men in their sin and need. 
It would not be in the spirit of the Master to refuse to 
serve a church because the fruits of sin were evident in 
it. Rather, it would be his responsibility to live in the 
situation as a constant witness to the truth of the gospel 
of Christ. This might make him as unpopular as the 
Socratic gadfly, but it might also awaken his people 
to the evident discrepancy between their Christian profes- 
sions and their racial discrimination. With this in mind, 
certain members of our student body have elected upon 
graduation to enter Southern parishes where they know 
they will meet the racial problem, in order to be a 
positive mediating force in the racial controversy which 
now seems headed towards a new flare-up. 


In counter-balance, the minister must never hold lightly 
the convictions of his people. Right or wrong, these con- 
victions are an integral part of their lives, and if he 
attacks these convictions indiscriminately, without being 
sensitive to their feelings, he may not only drive them 
from the church but will make it even harder to reach 
them with the truth. Discretion must be the minister’s 
by-word when dealing with problems which directly 
involve his parishioners. He must never set himself up 
as an infallible interpreter or judge of their intentions. 


If the minister has made his own position clear to his 
congregation, the above considerations need not be in 
opposition to his moral convictions. He willingly sub- 
ordinates his personal feelings to his God-given respon- 
sibility, the spiritual welfare of his people. 


Yet, there may come the time when the minister is 
convinced that he can no longer identify himself with 
his congregation in their discriminatory act. If after 
serious consideration and earnest prayer, he feels that 
the effectiveness of his own Christian witness is being 
impaired by his association with the church in its action, 
he may feel it necessary to sever his relationship with 
the church. Such a move should not be taken hastily, 
but ought to be rather a last resort when all other meas- 
ures have failed. 

God grant to us the understanding and the courage 
to know and to do his will when we are confronted with 
the problem of racial discrimination, in order that the 
church may soon be purged of an attitude which stands 
in such contradiction to the gospel of reconciliation. 


Letters to the Editor: 


Dear Sir: 


Something was brought to my attention during the Christmas 
holidays that | think might be well for all of us as future ministers 
to think about. Most of us are at least aware of the unfavorable 
implications for a Christian community when the members therein 
play “character assassination’ with one another. To say the least 
community is not aided or abetted. We may not be aware, however, 
of the effect upon friends and members of the church when we 
students and men who have already gone out into the field pick 
to pieces (often very little pieces) the sermons and work of various 
notables. The influence of these men through various media is quite 
often extensive. But we like to play the part of “sanctimonius Mon- 
day-morning quarterbacks” who always know how fo play the game 
(preach the sermon and run the church) better than the coach who 
won the game on Saturday. 


This is not to say that there isn’t a great deal of room for im- 
provement. THERE IS! Nor do |! wish to imply that we should never 
criticize our fellow ministers. It seems, in point of fact, that we are 
taught to be critical of others in order that we might also learn to 
be critical of ourselves. This is one aid in keeping our own standards 
high through the years of our ministry when the temptation will al- 
ways be to ease up just a little bit, with stagnation ultimately setting 
in. This type of criticism is not my concern. 


Let me cite two examples using familiar personalities that illust- 
rate what | mean. A good friend of mine had been greatly helped 
by Dr. John S. Bonnell through his books and particularly through 
his radio program. Recently a minister-friend of hers (a graduate of 
Princeton who had taken Bonnell’s course and had heard him preach 
a few times) immediately dismissed Bonnell from the conversation 
as a “stuffed-shirt’’ and apparently not even worth discussion. What 
grounds he had for saying this and whether they are valid or not 
| don’t know, but his influence was sufficient to temporarily if not 
permanently impair the help which my friend had received from Dr. 
Bonnell. Her progress toward Christian maturity has been propor- 
tionately lessened. 


Many persons that | talked with practically «fell all over them- 
selves” praising Dr. Norman Vincent Peale. My own opinion is that 
frequently what he says seems to be nothing but a psychological 
approach to “do-goodism.” But regardless of what | or anyone else 
thinks, to dismiss everything the man says and his counseling with 
individuals as not being true to the gospel is a bit unfair. Add to that 
an attitude which portrays “impeccable orthodoxy and pious non- 
chalance” towards Dr. Peale and the error becomes heinous. 


Perhaps | have exaggerated the circumstances a bit, but | think 
we ought seriously to consider the consequences of what we may 
say in comparative innocence. It will be part of our concern in a 
parish to discuss with our parishioners various men in the field and 
their approach to spreading the gospel, but it should be done with 
a litle more humility than it often is. Sometimes those who hear us 
may dismiss what we say as “sour grapes” (and the good Lord knows 
they might often be right). Too often, however, suspicion stealthily 
creeps in and undermines what may have been the only real source 
of Christian influence in a person’‘s life. 


Let us be critical and truthful, but let us also be judicious and 
fair. Humility is a great virtue, but it is also difficult to acquire and 
harder to maintain. 

Sincerely, 
Sam J. Lindamood, Jr. 
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Dear Sir: 


Having been unelevated time and again when we say grace 
at our meals in the Christian Community, may | venture to share 
some disturbing thoughts | have had on this simple but significant 
focal point in our daily corporate life? 

It is only too often that we find that familiarity breeds meaning- 
lessness, and worse than that, unimaginativeness in our acts of wor- 
ship. To me it would seem that one of the reasons why we have 
little grace and much less prayer in our graces is because we take 
things for granted, from our fleeting breath to our eternal salvation. 


Why do we say grace? 

The key to our meal-time graces appears to be in a recurrent 
acknowledgement of our creatureliness, in the fact that it is darkness 
if He but turns away His face; that we need continual relationship 
with Him, even as the shuttle train from Princeton to Princeton 
Junction can run only as long as its contact with the overhead wires 
is maintained. Two notes that need to be sounded in our versions 
of the Doxology are its inspiration of humility and its avowal of 
relationship. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson once said that we needed to be retold the 
truths that we already know more often than we needed to learn 
new truths. Daily life is a succession of endless repetitions which 
could easily be reduced to a dull monotony hardly distinguishable 
from “sound and fury, signifying nothing.” In order to avoid this 
sad state, we need to renew our vision, to walk on plain terra firma 
instead of flying off mountain peaks; we need to be told the “old, 
old story’ of Adam and Eve to remind us of its new truth. It is 
here that the two notes of grace could help us. 


“Christ is the Head of this house, the unseen Guest at every 
meal,” is the beginning of a verse that | was very familiar with in 
childhood. Could the idea of Christ being invited to be Guest at our 
tables, when we eat spaghetti and talk shop, remind us that we 
are called to be friends of One who, as on the seashore, likes to 
drop in and say, “What have you to eat?”; of One who “shares all 
our sorrows, all our mirth,” and does this give a new angle to our 
grace? 

“While breaking bread He became know to them.” Yes, we are 
known by the way we break bread. Our Guest not only listens to 
our complaints about hard tests and busy schedules, but He also 
would like to see how we break bread. When there were five 
thousand hungry persons, he asked his friends how they were going 
to break bread. This is a thought we try to bring in when we pray 
that we be mindful of others. But even this does not quite ring true, 
because there is no “relational” sense; we are breaking bread our- 
selves, not recognizing the One with whom we are breaking it. 


“Cast thy bread upon the waters.” The prophet was asked 
to do something which obviously was repugnant to his reason. Yet, 
time and again, we are asked to reach out with our own thinking. 
Could our daily bread serve to remind us that these, our opportunities, 
are to be flung away if called for, so that if expecting great things 
from God, we may attempt great things for God? 


Elijah was awakened by the angel. “Get up and eat, for you 
have a long way.” Yes, God is interested in our eating bread just as 
bread; but let us see that whether it is the angel at one time or the 
ravens at another, the One who meets us in the church and in class, 
is the same One who also feeds us. 


The God of the lillies and of the birds is also the Lord of the 
meat and of the wheat. He loves to see us happy and well-fed; He 
would join us, and then tell us of others who have not enough. And 
if we plead inability to feed them, He will show us how to throw 
our bread upon the waters. The transformation is amazing when He 
is our Guest at our meals. Shall we invite Him? Come, Lord Jesus, 
be our Guest at this meal! 


Sincerely, 
George K. Chacko 
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Prescribed Hebrew: Obsolete or Indispensable? 


On the One Hand... 


By William McCullough 


At the end of the first term, a Junior may wonder sud- 
denly to find Seniors offering slightly used Hebrew texts 
for sale at very reasonable prices. He may even wonder 
out loud about the real value of the Hebrew course re- 
quired at Princeton Seminary for an average fellow like 
himself, and find he is far from alone in his inability to 
understand their value. A look at the criticisms levelled 
against required Hebrew may help us to understand 
student opinion and to better estimate the value of this 
part of our Seminary curriculum in meeting the demands 
of our changing world. 

There will always be the criticisms against any course 
given as a cover-up for the “four” that was a just reward 
for the work on the last exam. But besides these salves 
for the unstudying mind, important objections have been 
raised against the present required Hebrew courses. 

There is first the practical objection. After students 
have come away from their last required use of Hebrew 
grammar — only a remnant shall return! It is a laud- 
able goal to work toward having every minister an adroit 
Hebrew exegete, but the time comes when we must bluntly 
face it: not one minister in ten uses his Hebrew. Dusty 
unused Hebrew texts in well-hidden corners of minister’s 
libraries across the country bear silent witness to dreary 
hours spent in memorization of Hebrew words and verb 
forms that are equally unused. With the pressure of the 
many things a pastor is called upon to do, he must decide 
which he feels the most valuable and deserving of his time 
which he has dedicated to God. True, there are always 
those few who keep up their Hebrew, who do feel that 


the time required to keep the language “in shape” after 
seminary is worthwhile, but they are assuredly rare. The 
majority of ministers have felt that the time required 
by the laborious process of Hebrew exegesis is not as 
valuable as other duties and opportunities of the ministry. 
To add to the tragedy of being required to study a lan- 
guage we shall probably not use is the complaint of many 
conscientious students that they cannot give other courses 
the attention they deserve because of the time required 
by the daily drudgery of the “ten verses ahead” in Genesis. 
The other main objection is directed toward the degree 
of achievement of the goal of Hebrew studies at Prince- 
ton. This goal was most officially expressed by Dr. Geh- 
man in his inaugural address: 
“It is important that after the student has mastered 
the elements of Hebrew, he know how to apply it 
intelligently toward understanding the Word of 
God.” 
The key word here is “master.” Except for a chosen few, 
most students do not come close enough to mastering the 
language to engage in the critical reflection that would 
enable them to apply Hebrew “intelligently toward under- 
standing the Word of God.” The value of Hebrew that 
lies in an understanding of the Semitic mind comes with 
a competency in the language. Most students do not 
achieve this mastery in the required courses. Princeton’s 
inductive method is partially responsible for this in- 
ability to conquer the intricacies of Semitic expression. 
Although the inductive method may be boasted to have 
values of memory retention, along with this comes a great 
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disadvantage — the inductive method is by nature slow- 
er. There is a calamitous result in the use of the in- 
ductive method in that the average student never comes 
to the point where he can look back and say, wayeht ’or; 
he never quite sees light. And when after coming to the 
point of the great Hebraic accomplishment of writing 
an exegesis paper, the student finds he learns little or noth- 
ing from his exegesis that he could not read in his mother 
tongue out of a commentary, his disillusion about pre- 
scribed Hebrew seems rather justified. The reason 
again: he has not learned enough Hebrew to master the 
language. This objection might seem to point to the 
possibility of requiring more Hebrew, but aside from the 
danger of a mass uprising, there are two factors militat- 
ing against the increasing of the requirement: our first 
point of the failure of the average minister to use his 
Hebrew, and the impracticability of increasing require- 
ments in a seminary curriculum already crowded with 
necesary courses. The answer may lie in the opposite 
direction. 


Those who still approve required Hebrew, realizing 
that it is largely exegetically unused, if it is not merely 
because they enjoy seeing others endure the agony they 
also suffered (Hebrew as an “initiation” into the minis- 
try), will generally speak of three values of studying He- 
brew grammar: its disciplinary worth, its use in deciding 
between commentary interpretations, its value in under- 
standing the Semitic thought concepts in which the Old 
Testament is written. However, to spend one-ninth of 
one’s seminar career in discipline alone, when there are 
many places where discipline is combined with valuable 
content (e.g., theology, English Bible, etc.) is no reason 
at all. To be sure the commentaries disagree, but how 
many Princeton men will decide between them on the 
basis of their exegetical analysis of the textual problems, 
and how many on the basis of their own theological pre- 
supposiitons and confidence in the author? I think we 
can be quite sure the second will usually be the reason. 


The third proposed value of Hebrew grammatical study 
lies at the heart of the problem. The objection to current 
Hebrew courses is not a question of the value of under- 
standing the Hebrew mind for the Biblical student. This 
is a necessity. The Bible must be understood before it 
can be related to contemporary problems. The Old Testa- 
ment is no less important then the New Testament for 
a comprehensive understanding of God’s revelation of 
himself in history. And for a clear understanding of the 
Old Testament, as well as the New, an awareness of how 
the Hebrew expressed himself in his language is indis- 
pensible. The question is rather whether it is necessary 
to go through the maze of yiktols and tiktols and quickly 
vanishing vocabulary to reach the value most students 
receive from their struggle — that of an elementary in- 
sight into the Hebrew mind and Old Testament thought 
patterns. It seems the average student becomes so in- 
volved in learning to conjugate through all its forms 
(most of them non-existant) the Hebrew verb fatal, that 
he never gains a linguistic key to the Semitic intellect. 
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The solution is not in the Inquisitorial burning of all 
Hebrew grammars. Hebrew must never be withdrawn 
from the course of study of any seminary, for there will 
always be a need within the Church for scholars to do 
Hebrew research, write commentaries, and revise the 
text, and there will always be the linguistically inclined 
minister who desires to study Hebrew with the intent of 
making a practical use of it in his preaching. But the 
average minister might be better trained by taking a pre- 
scribed one term course which we could call “Introduc- 
tion to Hebrew Language and Lexical Study.” Current 
Hebrew courses would then be offered under electives. 
The new course could include the benefits of the present 
course and eliminate the waste material, as well as mak- 
ing room for study on subjects more vital to a broadening 
church in a new world. 


Four main areas might be covered in this course. First, 
the learning of the alphabet and the pronunciation of 
Hebrew words. Secondly, an examination of the im- 
portant characteristics of Hebrew linguistic expression. 
This would include the meanings of verb stems in a much 
more comprehensive way than they are now taught. All 
the meanings of the niph’al, for example, could be ex- 
plained; the use of intensive and reflexive forms could 
be clearly understood. Also included would be an under- 
standing of tenses, or rather lack of them, in the lan- 
guage. This might contain a brief look at the theological 
implications in the Semitics’ concept of time as seen in 
their primitive tenses. Also covered in the important 
characteristics of the language would be the importance 
of Hebrew’s few abstract terms, Hebrew parallelism, and 
the problem of the waw-consecutive. 


A study of the meaning of important Old Testament 
words could be the third part of such a course. Such 
words as mishpat, tsadik, adam, would be examined — 
and even *almah, though it is a rare Princeton pedagogue 
who has failed to take a crack at this word somewhere 
in his lectures! 


The fourth section of “Introduction to Hebrew Lan- 
guage and Lexical Study” could be a familiarization with 
lexical aids to the Old Testament. Concordances would 
be recommended, some of the better ones examined so 
that the student would know where to look for his mate- 
rial, where to invest his Old Testament dollars. It is 
unfortunate that students never really learn how to use 
such a comprehensive work as that by Brown, Driver and 
Briggs. Much of this book is still a mystery to most men 
who have completed their Hebrew study. The new one 
term course would include a study of the wealth of mate- 
rial in this Old Testament treasure. In fact, this section 
of the course could also take such a work as an analytical 
lexicon, remove it from the Index, and allow it to become 
a tool. We will be using such aids as this in the ministry. 
Why neglect to familiarize ourselves with them here? 

This one term course would have two distinct values. 
It could give the student a foundation for understanding 
the thought patterns of the minds that wrote the Scrip- 
tures and, having the basic understanding, to use the 
works of great linguistic scholars. If the course were 


well-taught, even skeptics might be convinced of the value 
of making a further journey into the language and enroll 
in the elective course in Hebrew grammar. And the ave- 
rage student who often can’t see the Hebrew mind for 
the shewas would enter the elective course with an anti- 
cipation of what he could receive from a comprehensive 
study of grammar. 

The Reformed tradition has always emphasized the 
necessity of studying the original languages. But the 


Reformed tradition does not shackle us. Contemporary 
reinterpretations of Calvin show that the Reformed 
Churches are moving, constantly reinterpreting the ageless 
message in the terms of a revolutionary world. Perhaps 
the time has come for an awaking seminary to break 
a few more Lilliputian threads of tradition to discover 
that there is a more practicable way than time-consuming 
study to train men to “intelligently understand the Word 
of God.” 


And on the Other... 


By Donald A. Crosby 


It is hardly a secret that a number of students are dis- 
satisfied with the inclusion of fifteen hours of Hebrew 
courses in the required curriculum of the seminary. 
Upon completing his first three terms of Hebrew (where 
the class meets in the afternoon), a student was heard to 
exclaim, “At last I can eat lunch without getting indiges- 
tion!” His sentiment is echoed in many a “mumblin’ 
word” on our campus. 

Why do we object to having to take Hebrew? If it 
were merely a protest against the tedium involved in 
daily preparation, we could dismiss the matter as a 
facet of the perennial student revolt against academic 
discipline. But it is not as simple as that. The basic rea- 
son for our unrest seems to be that we do not see how 
Herbrew can be considered an essential part of our pre- 
paration for the ministry. Let us take this opportunity, 
then, to examine the reasoning behind the Hebrew re- 
quirement. 

At the outset we should note that Protestant preaching 
presupposes a thorough understanding of the Bible. It 
is significant that the entire Old Testament and, to a large 
extent, the New Testament are cast in the Hebrew thought- 
mold. Accordingly, a grasp of the Jewish way of thinking 
is essential to a proper understanding of the Scriptures. 
But this way of thinking is marked by Oriental modes 
of conception that are in many respects quite different 
from our own. In fact, in order to achieve intellectual 
sympathy with the biblical outlook, we must accustom 
ourselves to what is almost a new dimension of thought 
and feeling. It is plain, therefore, that we should make 
use of every possible means of familiarization with the 
Hebrew mind. 

Since language is to be regarded as the key to the 
conceptual patterns of any people, we must admit that 
one of the most effective means of introduction to the 
Jewish mentality is the Hebrew language itself. Re-crea- 
tion of the mind of the author is a sound principle of 
interpretation, and it is obvious that we can apply this 
principle most effectively only when we know something 
about the language he used to express himself. This is 
especially true when we recall that Hebrew has character- 
istics which English cannot reproduce. We can illustrate 
this point by mentioning the meter of the poetry, the 
vehemence of the intensive, the timeless character of the 
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verbs, the colorful concretion of the roots, the special 
flavor given by the waw, and the direct purposefulness 
of jussive and cohortative expressions. We need not be 
scholars to appreciate the uniqueness of the Hebrew 
mode of expression, but actual reading gives us a “feel” 
for the Semitic mind that no deductive procedure could 
supply. This kind of acclimation is most important for 
a serious student of the Bible. 

We often hear the comment that it is easy to see why 
Greek should be required of theological students but 
that Hebrew should be optional. This argument, however, 
is not logical. In the first place, the Old Testament is as 
much a part of the Word of God as the New. In fact, the 
New Testament cannot be understood apart from the 
Old. In the second place, if we had to choose between 
the two, we would do better choosing Hebrew. As we 
have noted, the Semitic langauges differ radically from 
the Western ones — much more, in fact, than Greek from 
English. Consequently, the Hebrew language is more 
productive exegetically. This is so because English is 
less capable of rendering Hebrew accurately than Greek. 
Greek is an analytical language, corresponding to Eng- 
lish in its genius for abstraction. Hebrew, on the other 
hand, is synthetical, abounding in concrete terms derived 
from facts of every-day experience. Consequently, its 
uniqueness consists in its pictorial character. We miss 
many of these pictures in English and hence fail to ap- 
preciate the full literary and spiritual values of the Old 
Testament. 

Another remark we hear repeatedly is that we do not 
need Hebrew since so many commentaries are available 
which expound in much greater detail than we ever could 
the meaning of the original language. No one who has 
done serious study with commentaries could make such 
a statement. The most obvious reason is that comment- 
aries differ. While it is true that this difference is fre- 
quently due to divergent theological viewpoints, it is 
equally true that the ground of dispute is often linguis- 
tic. When the controversy does center around the lang- 
uage itself, how are we to avoid hopeless confusion unless 
we have some principle of discrimination? A_ basic 
understanding of the language under consideration is 
such a principle, and intelligent use of a critical com- 
mentary is hardly possible without it. We might also 


add that it is inconsonant with the ideals of Protestant- 
ism for its ministers to be unable to interpret difficult 
passages of the Bible apart from mere appeal to external 
authority. 

Sometimes we hear it said that since the main value 
of exegesis is word study, we can depend on the various 
“word books,” which deal specifically with Biblical terms. 
Although we would not want to deprecate the use of 
such books, it is important to remember that the mean- 
ing of certain words, especially verbs, depends on the 
grammatical form in which they occur in a given passage. 
Moreover, all words are defined, to some extent, by their 
context. We should be able to read the entire passage 
in the original if we expect to comprehend fully the 
terms it contains. A general definition or treatment of 
a word in isolation cannot bring out that particular shade 
of its meaning that depends on its syntactical relations. 
It is also to be noted that sound exegesis is not simply 
a matter of substituting one word or even a group of 
words for another. It is rather an attempt to let the ori- 
ginal language speak for itself, sometimes in ideas or 
idioms that do not lend themselves to exact translation. 
“Helps” or “aids” cannot substitute for a constant return 
to the original sources. 

An argument that is constantly advanced against the 
Hebrew requirement is the so-called “realistic” one, viz., 
that most ministers never use Hebrew after they graduate 
from seminary. Even if this be the case, however, it does 
not release the seminary from its obligation to supply 
its students with techniques and tools that can be used 
in their work. As we have already noted, Hebrew is one 
of the most basic of these tools, since its function is that 
of giving the student a more profound grasp of the 
biblical message. In addition, it is to be seen that just 
by spending one-ninth of our time in seminary learning 
Hebrew inductively we acquire insights into the content 
and original atmosphere of the Bible that will always 
stand us in good stead in our work as ministers. The 
Old Testament Department is not so idealistic as to sup- 
pose that every student will continue using Hebrew after 
graduation, but it still insists that the Hebrew courses 
have an intrinsic value for the students while they are 
in seminary. We may call to witness these words from 
Dr. Gehman’s inaugural lecture: “Even though a minister 
lay aside his Hebrew on account of the pressure of many 
parish duties, I sincerely believe that all the time spent 


upon the study of this sacred vernacular has not been 
wasted or in vain.” 


It is also true (believe it or not) that there are ministers 
who use Hebrew effectively in the preparation of sermons. 
For example, Dr. Buttrick, in speaking to students in the 
Campus Center, intimated that he reserves a place on his 
sermon-outline for exegesis. And why not? The vivid- 
ness and flavor of Hebrew can enrich our preaching. We 
could characterize good preaching as being popular 
rather than philosophical, pictorial and imaginative 
rather than abstract and precise, and poetical rather than 
scientific. And these qualities are precisely those of the 
Hebrew language. In short, it is a language geared to 
the common man, and the more our preaching grows 
out of it, the more it can communicate to his situation. 
Far from making the preacher pedantic and detached, 
creative use of Hebrew as a homiletical tool can ground 
him more firmly in the Bible and, at the same time, 
enable him to speak to people where they are. 


Finally, there are those who maintain that the values 
of Hebrew study enumerated above could all be gained 
in a one-term course which did not attempt to teach the 
student to read Hebrew but rather acquainted him with 
enough of the fundamentals of the language so that he 
could understand the Hebrew mind and use “helps” 
intelligently. Here we must re-emphasize our conviction 
that Hebrew can be a useful tool only when we can act- 
ually read it. All of the arguments we have used in sup- 
port of the Hebrew requirement have dealt with it in 
terms of actual reading knowledge. 


We would agree with those who argue that more stress 
should be given to the philosophy behind Hebrew studies 
and the actual use of the language and as exegetical and 
homiletical tool. This would probably eliminate much 
student opposition to the Hebrew requirement. But we 
cannot agree that a single term of deductive procedures 
can be an adequate substitute for the values which come 
only with the more lengthy process of learning to read 
the language itself. There is a good possibility that such 
a one-term course as that proposed would only intensify 
student opposition to Hebrew studies. So much would 
have to be crammed into the course that it could not avoid 
being superficial, vague, and unconvincing. The result 
would be that students would be less able than ever to see 
the real relevance that Hebrew can have to the ministry. 


Signs of the Times 


By Jesse Christman 


It was interesting to learn recently that the Department 
of Justice of our government has made a practice of using 
in Communist conspiracy trials the testimony of a man 
who habitually transgresses the ninth commandment of the 
decalogue. Apparently there is nothing Harvey Matusow 
would rather do than bear false witness against his neigh- 
bors. Not only that, but this didn’t seem to bother any- 
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one in the Department of Justice or the FBI to any great 
degree. The FBI seems to have known all about him as 
far back as 1950, but two years later he was still testifying 
in various governmental trials and investigations, includ- 
ing those of Senator McCarthy. All this was, of course, 
to catch liars. One might almost think from this that the 
objective of these trials and investigations is to get people 


rather than to get the truth about treason and conspiracy. 
This situation bears out in interesting fashion the pro- 
phetic words we heard last year to the effect that in our 
time “truth is deliberately distorted or remains unspoken” 
while “falsehood is preferred to fact if it can be shown 
to have greater propaganda value”. (In case you have 
no idea where this quotation is from, take a look again 
at the Presbyterian Letter written by our President, whose 
vision we can admire and whose leadership we may well 
follow in times like ours.) 


There is an ironic contrast in the fall of Premier 
Mendes-France in France and the self effacing resignation 
of Premier Malenkov in Russia. In a sense, these two 
governments represent the extremes in political organiza- 
tion in our time. The French are so highly individualistic 
that government with them is almost an impossibility. 
With eight political parties dividing the votes and re- 
sponsibilities, none of whom seem to have any serious 
sense of responsibility for the nation, it is hard to see 
how order can be maintained at all. On the other end 
of the political spectrum sits the USSR, a nation so mono- 
lithic and collective that a small oligarchy, ostensibly 
representing the six million members of the only party 
in the country, can control the entire political organiza- 
tion of the nation. There is certainly no danger of in- 
dividualism there! Even the admission of personal guilt 
and failure are strangly lacking in spontaniety. These 
two nations demonstrate for us the ever-present dangers 
between which we must travel as we seek the middle road. 


Certainly the “least government” is by no means the best; 
nor is the “most government” particularly liberating for 
the human spirit. It is also salutary to note that where 
individualism finds its most conspicuous expression (that 
is, in France) there is also a strong Communist party, 
the third largest in the nation. Communism seems to be 
the inevitable reaction to hyper-individualism. 


Another item in the news is the recent merger agree- 
ment between the two dominant labor organizations in 
our country, the AFL and the CIO. They have buried 
the hatchet and have decided to join their forces so as 
to present a united labor front. Perhaps this will result 
in an increasingly responsible labor movement in our 
national life. One of the first operations to be merged 
will be the CIO Political Action Committee and the AFL 
Labor’s League for Political Education. 


As this is being written it is reported that Dr. Mackay 
has seen fit to join many others in protesting the remarks 
of one Richard Nixon, Vice-President of the United 
States. It seems Mr. Nixon has recently made some rather 
rash and irresponsible statments to the effect that the 
Roman Catholic Church is “one of the major bulwarks 
against Communism and totalitarian ideas”. Dr. Mackay 
quite properly pointed up the errors in this thinking. 
We applaud this statment! Someone has suggested that 
this column might incorporate a little more constructive 
content. Our first constructive suggestion: get a new vice- 
President for these United States. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


By Ching An Yang 


I believe that most students from abroad will agree 
with me that we have often been asked by American 
friends “what do you think of America?”, and that upon 
our return home we will again be asked by our country- 
men “How did you like America?”. I venture to say, 
then, that every visitor to this country will be, in one 
way or another, an interpreter of America. 

There have been many interpreters of America. Many 
books have been written on every phase of its life. But 
to me, the three greatest interpreters of all are Alex 
de Tocqueville, James Bryce and Max Weber. Tocque- 
ville, who paid a visit to the New World between 1831 
and 1832, published his “Democracy in America” in 
which he stated both his approval for equality among 
men and the Federal system with local self-rule, and his 
criticism of the quality of men who fill public office as 
well as of the tyranny of the majority. Nearly fifty years 
later James Bryce, the great English political scientist, 
came to America and published “The American Com- 
monwealth” in 1818 as a fruit of his visit. Bryce was 
impressed by the freedom of the people, by their obedi- 
ence to law, by the unity and stability of the national 
community and by the spirit of fraternity produced by 
American democracy. Of course, he was also critical 
of the quality of political leadership as well as of the 
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corrupt practices brought about by the inequalities in 
wealth. In 1904 Max Weber, a great German religious 
sociologist, came to America and delivered a series of 
lectures in St. Louis. America, to Max Weber, was the 
society of modern capitalism. Here he dug deeply into 
the ethical spirit of Calvinism which lay behind the 
materialism and the structure of the economic system, 
and which led to the emergence of American capitalism. 
The American farmer to him was a businessman. He 
was equally impressed by the less bureaucratic adminis- 
tration of this youthful nation compared with that of 
Europe. The existence of many exclusive and yet free 
voluntary associations, clubs, religious sects and other 
groups of all sorts was to him the strength of American 
democracy. He returned to these themes again and again 
in his famous book “The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit 
of Capitalism’’, as well as in other works. 

Since the turn of the century, America has welcomed 
visits by Harold Laski, André Siegfried, Raymond Gorer, 
Bertrand Russell, Bernard Shaw, Arnold Toynbee, Emil 
Brunner and too many others to mention. Especially 
since the Second World War literally thousands of foreign 
students and scholars have swarmed over U. S. college 
campuses under the Fulbright Act and other exchange 
programs. These recent visitors to America have been 


all deeply impressed by the United States as a world 
power, by its bigness and wealth, by its science and high 
technology and by the warm and generous heart of its 
friendly people. 


But the same America is interpreted in many different 
ways. Politically, America to some people is a young 
and forceful nation. But to others it is a young and 
inexperienced nation filled with provincialism in spite 
of its unprecedented opportunity for world leadership. 
Some will praise it as a nation of democracy, freedom 
and equality. Others will regard it as a nation controlled 
by gangsters (you get this erroneous impression from 
the Hollywood Detective and Westerns) and reaction- 
aries who represent the personal and social neurosis of 
a nation trying to cope with the overwhelming economic 
and political responsibilities thrust upon her. In the 
economic field, some will hail America for its unlimited 
economic opportunities. But others will abhor its econ- 
omy as being controlled by small groups of Wall Street 
capitalists with dangerous imperialistic tendencies. I love 
the culture of the common man and its well integrated 
multinational and relatively classless society. Yet others 
will criticize its materialistic life, its racial discrimina- 
ton, its tendency to violent changes, and its strenuous 
tempo of life under a mass technological civilization in 
which human personality is distorted and denied its full 
development. With regard to Americans themselves many 
foreigners will agree that they are friendly, humorous, 
practical, open and big-hearted, while others will think 
that they are also juvenile and immature — in a word, 
that they are like overgrown children. 

Thus we have a bewildering variety of pictures of the 
same America. What we have is not a single image or 
stereotype of America but a series of different images 
or stereotypes created from different perspectives. We 
are, therefore, confronted with some serious questions. 
Why and how have these stereotypes been created and 
accepted? Are these stereotypes accurate? And are they 
subject to change or not? 

To me every stereotype is inaccurate. It contains a 
partial truth but not the whole truth. It is an oversimpli- 
fication, a generalization which imposes a label or a 
type upon a nation composed of such a multiplicity of 
races, religions, and vocational interests. Every stereo- 
type is false and dangerous because it is often hostile 
and frequently leads to irrational actions on personal and 
international levels. In his book, “Public Opinion,” Walter 
Lippman is perfectly right in saying “a pattern of stereo- 
types is not neutral. It is rather highly characterized 
with feelings”. 

Psychologists and sociologists will agree that stereo- 
types are created to satisfy the national, cultural and 
psychological needs and ego of foreigners. They create 
stereotypes when they want to despise other nations or 
peoples because of their inferiority complex or when 
they are confronted with the irrational and inexplicable 
behavior of another people, or when they deliberately 
try to avoid an honest appraisal and understanding of 
others. It is, therefore, safe to say that there can hardly 
be an objective impression of America. 
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What foreigners see in America is to a large extent 
what they wish to see, what they expect to see, and what 
they are used to seeing, according to their personal 
experience, their profession, social position, national cul- 
ture, ideology, prejudices and also the current relation- 
ship between their country and America. As to the in- 
fluence of the social position of a foreigner upon his 
impressions of America I may refer to the role of woman 
and the common workers. The Japanese woman rebel 
finds America a paradise of feminine freedom and equal- 
ity. At home she is alienated from the feudalistic society 
under which she has to be one-hundred percent a woman; 
very modest, polite, reserved, elegant (not arrogant!), 
full of charm, and absolutely submissive to men. (Of 
course, the situation has changed tremendously since the 
War, because of the new Constitution, amendment of the 
civil law as well as because of the introduction of more 
democratic ideals to Japan.) 


Japan is essentially a country by the husband, of the 
husband and for the husband! A women gets, therefore, 
a most favorable impression of America. It is no wonder 
that she will often blossom out magnificently in all her 
beauty and charm and become more aggressive and out- 
going than her Japanese male companion, who is often 
lost in an entirely new environment. I am also quite sure 
that workers from other lands will be greatly impressed 
by the comfort and respect the American laborer receives 
as well as the relative absence of class consciousness. 

It is only natural that the conservatives’ picture of 
America would be different from the Socialists’, the 
radicals’, and the nationalists’. A young Chinese student, 
holding a mild socialist ideology, who like the Japanese 
woman-rebel is alienated from a feudalistic society, will 
naturally come to America with high regard for Amer- 
ican democracy. He expects to find ideological support 
and sympathy among many new comrades. He will judge 
every American political, economic and social policy 
according to his ideology. But when America and its 
people fail him, frequently he may be either completely 
disappointed and retire in disillusion and bitterness or he 
may become an easy-going adjuster to the American 
environment. 

It is also very important to know, as the UNESCO 
survey has pointed out, that stereotypes of nations and 
individuals are greatly influenced by the actual state of 
political relations between nations. In their excellently 
documented book How Nations See Each Other William 
Buchanan and Hadley Cantril have proved this thesis 
with all the current data gathered from many nations. 
The fact that the German calls America “the land of noble 
barbarians” is a kind of easy psychological escape and 
unwillingness to understand the complexity of American 
life; it is a silent protest against American occupation. 

But do these stereotypes ever change? Certainly they 
do. In the case of a foreign student, his impressions of 
America, whch are first determined by his own back- 
ground, will change considerably because of his expe- 
riences with American people, and because of the satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory result of his academic studies. 
There is a definite non-theological factor in the creation 








and change of the foreign students’ image of America. 
A simple and deep friendship, and not primarily material 
assistance, will change his image greatly. Why do many 
American educated Chinese and Japanese students, such 
as Yosuke Matsuoka, the wartime Japanese foreign min- 
ister, become anti-American leaders upon their return 
home? I would even dare say that things could have been 
different if they had some true friends during their brief 
stay in America, not just superficial friends but friends 
_ who could share their joy, understand their emotions and 
share their sorrow and agony of heart and mind. 


I have briefly presented how foreigners from Tocque- 
ville to the present day have understood America through 
different images and stereotypes. We have seen why and 
how they have been formed and how they can be changed 
easily. There is no doubt that stereotypes exist today and 
they will continue to exist. It is, therefore, essential that 
we should clearly and objectively realize what they are, 
why they are, and how they can be changed. It is most 
important that all foreigners, and foreign students in 
particular, should, both during their sojurn and after 
their return to their various countries, see and interpret 
America and its people for what they are, not necessarily 
favorably or unfavorably. 

To me, the best way to see America and other nations, 
not as a stereotype but as a reality, is to accept others for 
what they are, and to put oneself into the other’s place, 
as Karl Deutsch said in his Naturalism and Communica- 
tion. Communication through personal contacts and 
group activities (such as musical festivals and native 
costume pagents) and discussions on all subjects with an 
open mind will be helpful and enlightening. Talk with 
foreign students personally as much as possible, at dinner 
tables or in their rooms, with sympathetic understanding 
towards their personal, cultural and national background. 
You will like them as persons, for what they are, both 
good and bad. Some foreign students may not be fluent 
in their English. They may be shy. But they want to have 
true American friends and to know them well. So find 
some means of communication in order to know them. 
You will soon discover that the Chinese don’t eat Chow 
Mein with dead fish every day, and that Japan has far 
more than pretty, thin-loined Geisha girls, Saki, and Mt. 
Fuji! Above all you will find that foreign students can 
and will vividly portray for you a picture of the great 
revolution taking place in the whole Orient where Chris- 
tianity and Communism are engaged in a deadly battle 
to out-think and out-live each other in order to win 
the minds and hearts of the masses. You will be deeply 
stirred to feel with them the revolt against Oriental 
feudalism and colonalism, the struggle for a new and 
dynamic way of life, and the search for a faith by which 
to live. You will feel with them the need for a concrete 
program of political, economic, social and religious re- 
form. You will discover from them what the Christian 
gospel means to them personally and to their countries 
in this revolutionary day. 

As the serious Oriental students come to know Amer- 
ican students more intimately, they will discover that even 


the tireless American practical jokers are sometimes very 
serious inside, if not on the surface, and that they are 
equally concerned about the business of “saving face”. 

When we accept each other for what we are, we will 
discover that we all are human, fallible, and equally in 
need of the reconciliation and redemption found in 
Jesus Christ. We will also discover that we are all bound 
to one another as sons of God. 

Princeton Seminary, where every year students from 
nearly thirty nations come to study, to live, and to work 
together for Christ, offers an excellent opportunity to 
learn from one another and to promote international 
understanding and world peace through the setting of 
the ecumenical church. Let us cherish this wonderful 
opportunity and work together for God, through the 
same Lord Jesus Christ, and pray together, “Thy king- 
dom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven”. 
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The New Day in Missions 


By John Chambers 


Here in Princeton we cannot help but be aware of the 
great revolution which has been and still is taking place 
in missions. No longer do missionaries go from the 
politically dominant land to the politically subservient. 
No longer is the enlightened West (Europe and America) 
going to the inferior East (the rest of the world). No 
longer does the missionary assume the attitude, “We have 
come to this foreign land with a mission — to give you 
our Christian faith.” 

In practically every country today there is a national 
church. Many of these are self-governing and are look- 
ing forward to the day when they will be self-supporting 
and self-propagating as well. Missionaries today go out 
to cooperate with these Younger Churches, not to run 
them. In many instances the work of the missionary is 
directed by the church in the land where he serves and he 
is directly responsible to it. The attitude now is, “We are 
coming out to share in the mission of Christ’s Church. 
We are on the same team and want to be re-inforcements 
for your church program.” 

We are in the age of the “Ecumenical Mission” with 
missionaries going from various countires to many others 
as the needs arise. This bi-lateral exchange of personnel 
has been constantly on the increase and has been the real 
indication that a new era has arrived. 

What are the implications of this new development 
in mission attitudes and practices to our Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions U.S.A.? 

In the development of the World Ecumenical Mission 
our Board has been one of the leaders, but its organiza- 
tion at home has lagged behind. Just last year it applied 
to the General Assembly for permission to change its 
name. The word “foreign” is no longer desirable. Under 
consideration among others is the title “The Ecumenical 
Mission Board.” Changes are being considered in the 
names of several departments also. The Foreign Depart- 
ment will be known as the Division of Overseas Admin- 
istration. The Personnel Department will be known as 
the Division of Overseas Personnel. There will be a new 
division known as the Division of Interchurch Services. 
This will fit the board into the present day world situa- 
tion. 

What are the implications of this new development in 
missions for our local churches? 

Here there needs to be an extensive program of re- 
education. Most of our people think of missions as they 
were twenty years ago. Or if they have heard about the 
new developments and understand them, there is the 
danger of their taking the attitude that the job of missions 
is about done. “If there is a church in every country, 
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why not let that church do the job of evangelism?” they 
ask. 

Our responsibility to support the mission of the Church 
is as great as it ever was. The population of the world has 
been growing much faster than the witness of the Church. 
In the last thirty years it has increased by about five- 
hundred million people of which four-million were not 
reached with the message of Christ. Though there is a 
church in almost every country which is growing, the 
percentage of the total population belonging to it de- 
creased with few exceptions. In 1951 that percentage in 
India was less then two percent. In Indonesia it was 
a little more than two percent. These younger churches 
feel a great need for help from their more established 
sister churches of which we are a part. They are asking 
for help and we must be eager to give it. 

Each year the Board of Foreign Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. publishes a list of over one-hun- 
dred of the most urgent needs on overseas frontiers. 
During each of the last two years it was able to appoint 
only thirty-four new missioners. Was this because there 
was a shortage of volunteers? As of April 1, 1954, there 
were one-hundred and sixteen applications pending; and 
there were twenty-two appointees-in-waiting. 

The one binding factor preventing the board from 
sending out more missionaries is lack of funds. It is true 
that giving in the church has doubled since 1939, but the 
number of missionaries which this will support has 
decreased. Since 1947 our missionary force overseas has 
dropped from 1185 to less than 1040 persons. This de- 
cline has been caused by the rise in the cost of living 
in mission countries. It has at least doubled since 1939 
in every country where the board has work, and in some 
it has gone up four (India) or five (Venezuela) times. 

How many of our churches are aware of the seriousness 
of this financial crisis at the Board? How many of us in 
seminary are well informed about it? I am sure if the 
people in our churches were really challenged with the 
new and changing needs of the board they would re- 
spond generously. What many of our churches need is 
a personal contact with someone on the field. He would 
keep the interest of the people alive by his letters and 
visits. They would have a definite part in his work 
through their prayers and their gifts. This personal touch 
is a great stimulus to any mission program in a local 
church. 

Such a relationship between a missionary and a con- 
gregation can be established by writing to the Board 
of Foreign or National Missions. They will make ar- 
rangements for one of their missionaries to visit your 





church and if it subscribed to only $300 of his support 
he will be its official representative on the field. If our 
church is unable to increase its benevolent giving that 
much at once it could designated part of what already 
goes to one of the boards (about thirty percent of the 
benevolent money which goes into the central receiving 
agency each year) through regular channels. This will 
help build a foundation of real interest in missions so 
that the church will be ready later for a more extensive 
program. Every church should adopt at least one mis- 
sionary. 

In the local church the minister usually makes the dif- 
ference whether there will be concern for missions 
throughout the church. If he is indifferent then the small 
group of women in the missions society will constitute 
the program for that church. 

What are the implications of this new development 
in missions for those of us who are in seminary? 

We need to keep up to date on the latest developments 
in the mission movement. This is one seminary where 
the faculty is in close touch with the trends in missions 
of our day. We only need to absorb what they have to 
say. Beside the many courses in missions there is the 
unique opportunity of associating with many international 
students and many missionaries just back from the fields 
of the world. 

Can it be that there is so much talk about missions 
here that we begin to feel that the job of re-education in 
the whole church is done? It is easy for us to assume 
this and tell ourselves that we can forget about it when 
we leave Princeton. But if we do, our local churches will 


suffer, the financial crisis at the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions will continue, and the advance into the frontiers 
of the world will be retarded even more. 

Here in Seminary we should be filling our files with 
ideas for a vital missions program in our future churches. 
We should become acquainted with the literature which 
our Board supplies for promotion of missions in local 
churches. We should be taking advantage of our friends 
in Payne Hall who would be very happy to have us spend 
an evening talking with us about their work. 

“The Presbyterian Church is a missionary society, 
the object of which is to aid in the conversion of the 
world, and every member of this church is a member of 
said society and bound to do all in his power for the 
accomplishment of this objective.” (Gen. Ass. declaration, 
1847). We are involved in this mission wherever we 
serve and should be doing our part in stimulating our 
people to take up their responsibility in the over all pro- 
gram of the Church. 

“It is for Christians everywhere to remember that, 
though the world and the Church change, Jesus Christ 
does not change, for he is ‘the same yesterday, today and 
forever.’ His mission has not changed nor have these 
three great words: ‘Go ye into all the world,’ ‘I will build 
by Church,’ ‘There is no other name under heaven where- 
by we must be saved.’ The compulsion of The Great 
Commission lies more, not less, heavily upon his Church 
in its ecumenical mission . . . Christ alone is the future.”* 

* The statement which was read in unison at the Gen- 
eral Assembly May 1954, following the report of the 
Board of Foreign Missions. 


As Jester Sat at the Heet of His Ring 


By John Barber 


As Jester sat 

At the feet of his King 
Jester wondered 

What he could bring 

To please his Sovereign. 
Jester cried. 

Jester worried, 

Jester tried. 

But Jester knew, 

Deep in his heart, 

His King’s world was other, 
Wholly apart. 

The King reigned a glorious, 
Merciful rule, 

And Jester felt helpless... 


For he was a Fool! 
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Ephraim Feedeth on Wind 


By Gabriel Vahanian 


Three times 


three or four times 
like almost once upon a time 


at thy holy table 


at thy three or four times holy table 
we are thy guests O Lord 


our Provider 


we thine unworthy guests 
If we have enough restraint 
and no less pious prudence 
to be thy one-time guests 
sufficiently seldom 
how can we thine absentee-guests 
how dare we invite thee 

to our meals each day 


O Unseen 


who art not remembered 
except in our spring orations 
Thou intrudest no longer 


Unremembered 


save in perfunctory zeals 

O Thou bread and wine 

thou hast commodiously become 
but some unseen guest 

O Thou master of thine household 
whose blood was shed 

for us and thy body broken 


O Thou 


our eucharistic Host 


Editorial: 


The editorial Muse having taken sabbatical leave, this writer finds 
himself without sufficient preparation and inspiration to conclude his 
discussion of the preceptorial system. He herewith solemnly tenders 
his apologies and promises that Notes towards the Definition of a 
Preceptionial — II will appear in the first issue of the third term. When 
the initial article was written the wrtier hardly foresaw the difficulties 
involved in attempting constructively to “reform” some of the present 
abuses. A sadder and a wiser man arose the morrow morn and sits 
before his typewriter in effort to solicit some suggestions from the 
student body at large. Precepts do play a large part in our educational 
training, and whether we realize it or not make a significant impact 
on our discussion habits in the future. So, please, share your feelings 
and ideas about preceptorials with the editor. He will be eternally 
grateful. 


* * * * 


About a fortnight ago, Father El Souriaky Makary, our neighbor 
from the Coptic Orthodox Church studying this year at Princeton, 
accosted the editor and asked him to print an excerpt apropos of 
the influence of Coptic Monasticism in the history of the Christian 
Church. The editor takes pleasure in recording these paragraphs in 
this column. The book from which the quotation is taken is The story 
of Cairo, (J. M. Dent and Company, London, 1902, p. 62.), written 
by Dr. Stanley Lane-Poole, Professor at Trinity College, Dublin. 


Coptic Missionaries in Ireland 


“Monasticism was a potent force in Egypt from very early days. 
The followers of St. Mark in the third century had settled in scattered 
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communities all over the Delta, and had already begun to formulate 
what is known as ‘the Egyptian rule.’ 


“We do not yet know how much we owe fo these remote hermits. 
Some have held that Irish Christianity, the great civilizing agent of 
the early Middle Ages among the northern nations, was the child 
of the Egyptian Church. Seven Egyptian monks are buried at Disert 
Ulidh, and there is much in the ceremonies and architecture of early 
Ireland that reminds one of still earlier Christian remains in Egypt. 


“Everyone knows that the handicraft of the Irish monks in the ninth 
and tenth centuries far excelled anything that could be found else- 
where in Europe; and if the Byzantine-looking decoration of their 
splendid gold and silver work and their superb illuminations can 
be traced to the teaching of Egyptian missionaries, we have more te 
thank the Copts for than has been imagined.” 

—R. A. S. 


Letters to the Editor: 


Dear Mr. Christman: 


Thank you very much for your most stimulating and pertinent 
article in the latest issue of the Seminarian. The boldness and the 
clear way in which you have let God’s word speak to us was... 
a real source of inspiration and a challenge. Having spent the past 
five years in the Orient where it is possible to see revolution take 
place “right in front of your eyes”, we can appreciate the urgency 
with which you speak. Thanks again. 


Yours sincerely, 
Arthur Kamitsuka 
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Nates towards the Definition of a Preceptoriat -- \I 


By Richard A. Symes 


It is a mistaken notion to suppose that preceptorials 
are merely an educational “technique,” a variation of 
procedure from lectures and recitations: in short, just one 
of many ways to cover the necessary material for a par- 
ticular course. The idea of the preceptorial is the result 
of a basic, not to say crucial, re-appraisal of the philos- 
ophy of education. In terms of just covering the subject, 
of cramming information into the mind of the student, 
of giving him all the tools he needs for the ministry or 
the teaching profession, there is no question that lectures 
and textbooks are more effective. But is this really the 
aim of theological education: to dish out information in 
such a way that as long as the student can take it down 
in his notebook, or know where to find it in certain books, 
or be able to repeat it verbatim in a final examination, he 
is considered an educated man? Much of the program 
of both graduate and undergraduate educational institu- 
tions in this country is geared to this basic aim, and a 
certain validity must be accorded to it. 

In the twentieth century, however, we have all been 
compelled to admit that education, from the primary to 
the graduate level, does not consist so much in teaching 
a subject as teaching a person and, more important, a 
group of related persons. The hope has been that we can 
educate in order to have more mature and responsible 
citizens, not encyclopedic machines. Personally unap- 
propriated knowledge may astonish friends and impress 
acquaintances, but it contributes precious little to the 
growth of the individual, or to the solving of either his 
personal or social problems. To be more specific, we must 
ask ourselves what is the educational goal in a theological 
seminary? If we are trying to do more than just “equip” 
men and women with the proper theological and psycho- 
logical ammunition to be used in parish and in classroom, 
if we are attempting to develop mature and responsible 


Christian leaders,—(i.e., men and women who have the 
intellectual acumen, emotional stability, imagination and 
intuition for dealing with all the problems which the vast 
complexity of the world’s ways throws up in our faces) — 
then we must be prepared to admit that the “doling out” 
system of education is inadequate to our needs and 
purposes. 

Just how is it that the unique phenomenon of the pre- 
ceptorial contributes to these peculiarly modern aims of 
education which center in the individual and in the group, 
rather than in the content of the teaching? Few will deny 
the fact that preceptorials make for closer, if not more 
satisfactory relations between, and hence mutual apprecia- 
tion of, students and faculty. Instructors simply cannot 
get to know their students personally, and only the excep- 
tional student can really get to know his teachers inti- 
mately, in courses which consist only of lectures. In the 
preceptorial, provided it is limited as realistically as 
possible towards the optimum of ten students, teacher and 
students can get to know one another not simply as names 
or types, but as persons from diverse backgrounds, coming 
with prejudices and problems peculiar to themselves, but 
also bringing perspectives and insights which more than 
occasionally contribute originality and stimulation to the 
subject under discussion. Further, the preceptorial may 
be the field whereupon instructor and student overcome 
previous misunderstandings of one another, or whereupon 
the latent talents of a dull lecturer or a slow student may 
come to light. In a similar manner the preceptorial can 
foster better relations among the students themselves, by 
providing the atmosphere in which any person is given 
the opportunity to voice candidly his own opinion and to 
be heard fairly. In the preceptorials students can discover 
each other, not as representatives from various theological 
“Kremlins” but as persons who have interesting and 





challenging ideas and who are motivated by their ap- 
propriation of these ideas and beliefs. 


The place of serious and critical reading in theological 
education is seldom overemphasized. More than anything 
else, the preceptorial stimulates the proper attitude toward 
reading books: a getting acquainted with the author—as 
a person, if you like—by the student’s discovery of his 
presuppositions, crucial issues and conclusions, together 
with the student’s critical evaluation of these and his 
appraisal of their relevance for his own life. Contrast this 
with the ends in the mind of a student reading a book 
for an examination or a term paper: to obtain one or two 
main ideas of the writer, to determine within what frame- 
work the author stands, and whether or not the instructor 
agrees with that framework, and to memorize a few “quot- 
able quotes.”” With respect to reading, then, the precep- 
torial can provide the student with the freedom to ap- 
proach his work knowing he will not be graded on the 
basis of what he has to say about the reading, and can 
provide him with the responsibility engendered by his 
awareness that anything he says about the reading is 
open to question by his fellow students. There are the 
obvious dangers that his freedom tempts him not to do 
the reading at all and his responsibility frightens him and 
prevents him from opening his mouth in the discussion. 
But the results which often emerge from a well prepared 
and uninhibited group of students suggest that the risk 
of providing preceptorials is well worth taking. 

Perhaps the most outstanding value of the preceptorial 
is that it can offer the best and widest opportunities to 
the student for making the thoughts and beliefs he en- 
counters—in lectures, in reading and in formal discussion 
—his own. Truth has no meaning, to say nothing of 
relevance, if it is not “his own truth”, in the sense that 
it has meaning and validity not just for his intellect, but 
for his entire life, here and now, in the particular “world” 
in which he finds himself. And truth is only a museum 
piece if it cannot be put to work, if it is impossible to 
“do the truth.” There is only a limited sense in which 
one can personally appropriate truth by means of lectures 
and textbooks. In a preceptorial, however, when one’s 
ideas and beliefs are called upon to be stated, defended, 
modified or dismissed, there is no question but that 
one must decide right there whether these ideas are 
really wrapped up with one’s person, or whether they 
are after all, just so much baggage carried along for 
the trip. The preceptorial is, so to speak, the situation 
of crisis in which one must determine what is really 
worth taking along at all costs and what can be scrapped 
as inessential. A preceptor in history at an eastern uni- 
versity said once, “What a student reads with his eye in 
the library or hears with his ear in the lecture room may 
or may not stick with him. What he comes to ‘see’ by 
himself under the stimulus of group discussion, particu- 
larly what he puts into words himself and perhaps defends 
as his own interpretation—this will almost certainly stay 
with him as part of his ‘education’.” The experience of 
the preceptorial teaches students that ideas really are not 
worth having unless they can be defended, modified (not 
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necessarily compromised), intelligently expressed and 
personal. 


Finally, the preceptorial can provide the most realistic 
atmosphere for the mobilization of the student’s resources. 
Theoretically considered, one can always mobilize one’s 
thoughts and beliefs, and put them to the best effect by 
premeditation and a drawing up in writing of a logical 
and systematic structure. This we attempt to do when 
writing a paper or an examination. But practically 
speaking, how often does this opportunity come to us in 
our extra-seminary, extra-pulpit existences? Not the stu- 
dent but only the active pastor can tell us how often he 
is called upon on the spur of the moment to state his 
case, to offer his opinion, to speak “a timely word”? This 
time there is no rushing back to the security of his study, 
and he can get away with only so many postponements 
of judgment and noncommittal generalizations. It is 
precisely here that the experience of the preceptorial can 
come to our aid. Of course even the preceptorial calls 
for a certain amount of preparation which would not be 
available in the everyday situation. The point is that 
group discussion with a limited subject matter, a limited 
number of students and a limited time, necessarily disci- 
plines the student to think discriminatingly. Ideally, he 
has virtually no opportunity to sermonize or make irrele- 
valent comments; he is called upon to state his case clearly 
and forcefully and make way for the next person. If he 
flounders in any way, he jeopardizes seriously his chances 
of making his influence felt. In short, the preceptorial 
trains the student to do what is constantly required of us 
in life: to say the most effective thing in the least amount 
of time. How many clergymen are prone to do precisely 
the opposite: to say the least effective thing in the most 
amount of time? 


In the last analysis, one is compelled to say that the 
attitude with which each student approaches the precept- 
orial will make or break the discussion, no matter how 
controversial the subject, no matter how provocative the 
reading. Where the student is afraid of his ideas and 
beliefs, where he is fearful he will lose them, where he 
is anxious about his “position” being destroyed, there 
the discussion is in large part doomed. On the other side, 
where the student is aggressive, intent upon getting his 
point across, and dominating the less strong and less 
intellectually sharp members of the group, there also the 
preceptorial is headed for disastrous consequences. The 
successful preceptorial is the one in which the students 
can freely accept the others as persons and can show 
some respect for all ideas. It is the one in which each 
person can be open for the necessary changes and modi- 
fications which must take place in his own thinking, and 
where he can give ungrudgingly the status and dignity 
which is the due of every person, regardless of their 
talents, as children of God and brothers of Christ. 

Care has to be taken in this article to quality the merits 
of the preceptorial experience by indicating that certain 
values have the possibility of being realized in this situa- 
tion. It has been suggested that the possibility is greater 
here than in some other educative experiences. But no 


matter how well informed and pedagogically sound the 
approach, its ideal is always far from being actualized. 
The question is, is it worth while taking certain risks and 
undergoing certain disciplinary efforts in order to in- 
crease the possibility of realizing these values? Or should 
we frankly admit that we are not mature enough to take 
the responsibility which the idea of the preceptorial re- 
quires? Each student and each faculty member must 
answer this question not simply for himself, but as a result 
of a free exchange of thought and expression with the 
others. Like the political responsibility of the people in 
a democracy, responsible student participation in a pre- 
ceptorial is hard to come by. The students and preceptors 


might ask themselves whether the fruits of such group 
experience are worth the effort; and if so, what their 
particular obligations are to the others in the group and 
to themselves. Before all that, however, an even more 
basic question must be asked, the answer to which must 
be absolutely determined before any consideration of 
techniques is given. What in fact, are we “after” in 
theological education: the growing together and matur- 
ing of aware and responsive persons who are discovering 
and being discovered by the exciting Truth of the Gospel, 
or the aquisition of a whole arsenal of truths with which 
we are directed to bludgeon the Church and the world 
into seeing things as we see them? 


Who Trembles? 


By William Brownson 


“Hear the word of the Lord, you who tremble at His 
BVOTO on. 


When the God of Israel spoke, the faithful trembled. 
Such an “existential” response, though much talked of 
today, is not as common among us as might be supposed. 
We tend, on the whole, to be more casual. For all our 
talk, we are seldom deeply moved by God’s word. There 
is an air of knowing composure about us. We are in- 
terested but not awed; sobered but not shaken. “God is 
speaking”, we say. But we do not tremble. 


Perhaps the reason lies partly in our approach to the 
Scriptures. We are “experts” on the Bible. We know 
the original languages in which it was written. We are 
acquainted with the myriad of critical problems surround- 
ing its origins. The keenest tools of modern scholarship 
and the best insights of historic Christendom lie ready to 
our hand. We have a “goodly heritage.” Scarcely any- 
one would question the value and importance of these 
advantages for a serious study of the Bible, and yet they 
bring with them dangers which have been more often 
noted than avoided. Our wealth can deceive us. A vain 
trust in ourselves is only a short step beyond an undue 
confidence in our resources. We concede, to be sure, 
with all due modesty, that we need the Holy Spirit’s help. 
Only He, we say, can enable us to apprehend the Divine 
message in the Scriptures. But do we really believe that? 
Is it a conviction tested in experience, or only a conven- 
tional datum to be assumed? How prayerfully, how 
reverently do we read the Bible? How consciously do 
we depend upon the Spirit of God for enlightenment? See 
the versatile minister with his Bible before him. Now 
he is the scholar, preening his intellectual powers; now 
the theologian, buttressing a subtle argument; and now 
again the preacher, in quest of Sunday’s sermon. But 
when, pray tell, is he simply a pardoned sinner, weak and 


erring, listening for his Lord to speak? We do not. 


tremble because we do not really hear. We see no 
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“wonderful things” because we feel no need to pray, 
“open Thou mine eyes.” 

Behind this approach lies an attitude. The manner in 
which we come to the Bible is the ripened fruit of our 
deepest convictions about its message. Is the living God 
speaking in the Bible, or not? Our whole-souled answer 
to that question will determine our personal handling of 
the Scriptures. “Theory” is not the primary concern. 
We do our real living in the realm of attitudes, not of 
theories. What good is our elaborate “doctrine of inspira- 
tion” if we read the Bible as though God had retired? 
Or what value can there be in harping on “revelation as 
personal encounter” when we come to the Scriptures 
without even remotely expecting any such meeting with 
Christ? We may debate about where the Word of God 
is until the last trumpet sounds, but unless we approach 
the Bible with a lively trust that God is speaking there, 
all our distinctions are so much jargon. If we do not 
read it as a word from God Himself, relying upon His 
Spirit, we will certainly never tremble at its message. The 
staggering word of judgment and grace will leave us 
quite comfortable. 

Personal religion is at stake here. The attitude of the 
heart bears witness to a reality deeper still—our relation- 
ship to God. The convictions we hold most inwardly 
about the Bible, the ways in which we study it—these 
things are not remote from our life in Christ. Our total 
response to His word is a searching test of our commit- 
ment to the Saviour Himself. We need to be careful that 
our lives are open toward Him. Oh yes, there are honest 
doubts. There are sincere questionings. But preacher, 
be sure that they do not come in the wake of some secret 
departure from God. Be certain that your “objectivity”, 
your “enlightened skepticism”, is not the unwitting con- 
fession of a cold and prayerless heart. Examine carefully 
that flippant, confident, patronizing treatment of the 
Scriptures. It may mean that you are out of touch with 
your Lord. 


The vital question for all of us is this: How real are 
we? Of form and technique we have no lack, but have we 
life? Has the Gospel come to us “not in word only, but 
also in power?” It is neither profound nor new to say 
that we need the quickening fellowship of the Holy Spirit. 
But it is true—true even for the wise and gifted. If we 
are to rest our lives with a buoyant confidence upon the 
word of God; if we are to respond to His voice with all 
holy eagerness, it must be the Spirit’s doing. He alone 
can make the Lordship of Jesus an overmastering reality 
in our experience. Do we know what it is to be “filled 
with the Spirit?” 

The gravity of this whole issue for the minister can 


hardly be overstated. If you and I are not genuinely 
eripped by the word of God, what of those who sit under 
our ministry? No man can preach with real intensity 
a message which has not first mastered his own soul, and 
preaching which lacks that quality simply does not reach 
the heart. It may please and attract; it may impress and 
enlighten—or even enthrall—but it will not convince. 
Such a ministry may make a name for us, but it will make 
no considerable impact for Christ. If we are to move our 
generation for God, we must first be stirred ourselves. 
That is God’s way. “This is the man”, He says, “to whom 
I will look, he that is humble and contrite in heart, and 
trembles at my word.” (Isaiah 66:2b). 


Signs of the Times 


By Jesse Christman 


This past month apparently was designated “Yalta 
Month” by the Republican administration in Washington. 
To keep the memory of the Yalta Conference alive the 
State Department (on the order of J. F. Dulles) issued a 
mountain of paper (20 pages of small print in the New 
York Times) containing the official record of the con- 
ference. It is conservatively estimated that if the entire 
record is made into spitballs it will provide enough am- 
munition for a full year of political intramural warfare. 
At this writing it looks as if the politicians are off to a 
good start on this project. It also appears as if the 
report has possibilities in the international spitball league. 
Everyone abroad, except Russia, seems to have a hard 
word to say for the report and for its untimely release. 

What effect will the release of this report have on our 
foreign policy and on the possibilities for peace in a 
badly divided world? It appears to us that the publica- 
tion of the Yalta report in all its details so soon after the 
conference itself will only serve to embarrass the cause 
of international understanding and good will. We hold 
to a position which might be characterized as one of 
Christian realism. We feel that it is distinctly unchristian 
to take an extreme chauvinistic position and to threaten 
to begin a preventive hydrogen war. In like manner, we 
feel that it is highly unrealistic (though considerably more 
Christian) to adopt the position offered by pacifism. 
Christian realism as we see it, agrees with the Presby- 
terian Letter that “in human conflicts there can be no 
substitute for negotiation”. International understanding 
and cooperation through personal and cultural interchange 
and through diplomatic conference appear to us to be 
the prime weapons in the Christian arsenal. 
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We submit, that publication of the detailed discussion 
of high level international conferences destroys the atmos- 
phere in which such conferences can be effective. If 
President Eisenhower were to engage in high level and 
secret discussion with British, French and Russian leaders 
at any time in the future (and this is being proposed with 
renewed vigor at this time), we doubt that he could 
effectively participate in such discussions knowing that, 
in the not too distant future, all his words may be made 
public. Diplomatic sharing does not proceed well under 
klieg lights. No man dares to speak his mind in frankness 
to others when he knows that defeat at the next election 
may mean that all his words spoken in confidence will 
become public property to be used for partisan political 
advantage. 

This is not to say that our leaders should become 
absolute in their ability to commit our nation to any 
course without making their decisions public. Rather, 
it is to say that they should, at the very least, be granted 
the opportunity to arrive at these decisions away from 
the threat of a publicity spotlight motivated by political 
ends. 

We need to understand that when our leaders are dis- 
cussing with other nations the course of life in our world, 
they are representing us, all of us, and not just their 
own political party. What Roosevelt did at Yalta was 
not done in behalf of the Democratic Party and was not 
done as representing them. It was done by him in the 
name of all of us, and to the best of his ability. His 
success and his failure are our success and our failure. 
Domestic politics is just that, domestic. It must end at the 
border. It is essential to effective international diplomacy 





that domestic politics be kept to a minimum. We cannot 
as a nation afford the luxury of any other course. Our 
relations with other nations are put in jeopardy by the 
attempt of either party to make political hay out of the 
other’s diplomatic endeavors. The point is that in an 
attempt to discredit the Democratic Party by releasing 
the Yalta Papers, the administration rather discredited 
the United States in the eyes of the world. This is too 
high a price for political gain. 

Two other news items turned up in the field of inter- 
national understanding. The first was the decision of the 
State Department to admit to this country a group of 
Russian student editors who wish to visit our college 
campuses. The problem here is that they will be permitted 
to enter, in all probability, only in the summer when 
schools are either closed down or are running summer 
sessions for school teachers. The reasons for setting such 
a time are not revealed but it certainly doesn’t add up 
to much encouragement for genuine exchange and under- 
standing. A visit to an empty campus yields about as 
much information concerning its student body as a visit 
to an empty church yields insight into the character of 
the congregation that worships there. 

The second item is the anticipated visit of Russian 
agriculturists to Iowa to study American farming pro- 
cedures. As you may have gathered by now, we think 
this is excellent. This sort of exchange does not solve 
the problems of international tension in which we find 
our world, but it does open various routes and channels 
for the exchange of ideas and techniques. Above all, it 
provides the possibility for each nation to see that the 
other is peopled with human beings much the same as 
they; not with devils and war mongers and other assorted 
villains. ; 

In all three of these news items there is involved a 
principle of international as well as interpersonal rela- 
tions. We as Christians, believing as we do that there 
is a certain solidarity about human creaturehood and sin 
that crosses over national and racial boundaries, should 
be willing to use all our efforts to break down the walls 
that divide men and to build bridges of understanding 
and good will by which we may be reconciled with one 
another. Since God has reconciled us to himself in Christ, 
dare we fail to seek to be reconciled with our neighbors 
in a badly divided and menacing world? 
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Earthen Vessels 


By William Weber 


Ah, what good 

At a time like this 
Is the comfort 

I have given others? 


For it came from Thee, 
And was meant to heal 


The heart of him 
Who heard. 


But, now, my heart 
In fear does hide 
Even from 


Thee, 


And I have no comfort 
To give myself 
Which might heal the rift 


That tears my soul asunder. 


For the comfort I gave 
Came from Thee; 
And I cannot heal 

My own heart. 


I must depend on Thee 
For peace, 

O God. 

Amen. 
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ECUMENICS IN ACTION 


By Frank Havens 


At last I could see Haus Villigst, a huge, rambling farm 
house nestled among green fields on the banks of Ger- 
many’s Ruhr River. This was to be my home for four 
weeks and the first real stop since my continental ram- 
blings had begun one month earlier. As I approached 
the gate, memories began to drift back to mind. There 
was the day in June when fifty of us future work campers 
sat cross-legged on the floor of the Ecumenical Work 
Camps office in New York. The real significance of the 
summer and the demands it would make of us became 
clearer. The Rev. Joseph Howell, veteran skipper of all 
American campers and representative of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches Youth Department, arose and opened his 
Bible. Joe read the third chapter of St. Paul’s first letter 
to Corinth, “. . . For we are fellow workmen of God, you 
are God’s field, God’s building.” He told of the first 
ecumenical community of student workers which had 
gathered at Agape, Italy to begin work on a conference 
center. Now camps are being held in 34 countries. 
More than 1200 campers from many nations travel to 
camps each year in every corner of the globe . . . from 
Thailand to Tunisia, from the Philippines to Puerto Rico. 
Through common work and the sharing of personal faith, 
the campers discover a unity that transcends all national 
barriers; a unity based upon a firm belief that Jesus 
Christ is the hope of the world. 

There were memories of churches in Edinburgh, Paris, 
Rome, Amsterdam, and Berlin where I had worshiped on 
previous Sundays. From each of these churches rose 
prayers of intercession for the coming conference at 
Evanston. The experience of worship in these houses 
of God, some of which ante-dated the Reformation, trans- 
lated into richer terms for me the meaning of the Church 
Ecumenical. 

Dirty, unshaven, tired from lugging two suitcases, I 
trudged through the Villigst gate. Immediately the yard 
became alive with people. Peter Kunze, the work camp 
leader, bounded down the steps and gripped my hand 
in warm welcome. Wolfgang grabbed the hotel-stickered 
suitcase and laughingly commented, “Aha! An American 
capitalist.” The reception committee grew to 15, as a 
Swede. a South African, and 3 Americans joined the 
German campers to introduce me to our new home. 
Haus Villigst was a typical farm estate, battered and 
sagging under waves of wartime billeting, when Helmut 
Keusen discovered it in 1948. (See TIME Aug. 3, 1953) 
He promptly persuaded the Evangelical Church of West- 
phalia that this was just the place to try out a new idea. 
I later learned about the “new idea” from Herr Keusen 
as we chatted together late one night in the courtyard. 
During his work with the German Red Cross in chaotic 
post-Hitler Germany, he had come to believe that his 
country needed a new basis for life. The people needed 
to forget the illusions of the past and stake their faith 
on a new beginning. He felt that a union of education 
and first-hand experience of life welded together within 


a structure of Christian faith could meet this need. Con- 
fidently, this Christian citizen set out to mold a new type 
of German youth “who knows something, who is some- 
body, and who believes in something.” 

The Haus carries on three related programs. One helps 
students (currently 54 boys and a few girls) to complete 
their university training and to step out into life at the 
same time. They come to Haus Villigst for a six-month 
sojourn upon recommendation from their schools. The 
boys take jobs in the Ruhr mines and factories. Here 
they rub elbows with working men and learn their prob- 
lems while earing enough money to finance a year of 
study in a university. As a part of the community life 
of the house, the work students are constantly exposed 
to the Christian faith through evening prayer services, 
Bible study sessions, and discussion groups. No restric- 
tion regarding religious convictions is pressed upon 
applicants, but a willingness to cooperate in the commu- 
nity life and to grow in one’s understanding of life is 
expected of anyone who wishes to become a Villigster. 
When these boys return to their universities they are 
encouraged to, and do form Bible study and discussion 
groups. Villigst boys lead the student Christian societies 
(Studenten Gemeinde) in twenty of the fifty German 
schools of higher learning. 

Besides the student work, Haus Villigst ministers to a 
group of 30 teen-age refugee boys. As refugees they 
represent a part of the most trying domestic problem 
with which the West German government has to cope 
today. These boys are placed in factories as apprentices 
and spend three years learning a trade. During this 
period the boys live together in one section of the Haus 
called the Jugendheim under the care of house parents. 
For many this is the first time they have experienced 
real love and understanding. John and Kay Healey were 
sent to Villigst in 1949 by the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions as fraternal workers and became the 
first house parents. John organized an athletic program 
for the boys, encouraged them in their interests, and 
led in evening worship while Kay provided the home 
atmosphere. 

Later on the Healeys helped in the third aspect of the 
Villigst program—industrial evangelism. Since Klaus 
von Bismarck established the Social Action office for the 
Evangelical Church in Westphalia at Haus Villigst, a 
vital Christian witness to Germany’s working people is 
being made. As a holdover attitude from feudal society, 
the German worker has long felt inferior to his employer. 
The church, unfortunately, served to widen the gap by 
siding with the middle-class, professional people and 
leaving the employers and the employed in industry to 
work out their own faith. The Villigst conferences 
represent a necessary step to remedy this situation. Mine 
owners and miners are invited to meet together as equals 
to air their problems in a Christian atmosphere. Some 
of the mining men have discovered a new relevance of 





the gospel to life and have begun to invite fellow workers 
to their own homes for Bible study and informal dis- 
cussion. This has a meaning for the working man and 
their families that the formal liturgy of church worship 
does not provide. From these slow beginnings, the leaders 
of Haus Villigst and the new Evangelical Church of Ger- 
many hope that a stronger witness among the laity will 
develop. A program such as this is quite revolutionary 
in a culture where the main emphasis of Christianity is 
still pulpit-centered. It was very refreshing to spend 
time in the midst of this pioneer work and to talk with 


men who are convinced that the gospel message is too 


inclusive to be restricted to any theological interpretation. 


Since reconstruction of Haus Villigst began in 1948, 
the activities of the house had increased with the popu- 
lation. Consequently overloaded circuits frequently 
plunged the house in darkness at inopportune times. The 
project on which we worked was to help cure this situa- 
tion. We were assigned to dig a ditch between the house 
and the nearest high-voltage power line. We began dig- 
ging by the road. At first the one-third mile distance did 
not seem far at all. Then the rains came. Day after day 
we were plagued with drizzles. Each morning greeted 
us with eroded soil from the side of the ditch and six 
inches of water standing in the bottom. One day a motor- 
cycle messenger from a nearby British Army headquar- 
ters stopped to have a look at our work. He stood 
scratching his head for a few minutes and then inquired 
what we were doing there. We explained as best we 
could. Then he looked even more bewildered as he said, 
“My buddies will never believe me when I tell them you 
blokes came all the way over here to work for free.” A 
few minutes later I looked up and saw him wielding a 
shovel. We worked eight hours per day, five days a week. 
At the end of the third week the rains held off and the 
digging was completed. With the help of 10 Villigsters 
we dragged the electric cables into place, overlaid them 
with brick and replaced the earth. 


Work was the central activity of the day. Evening 
offered time for discussion of world issues—Bible study 
—singing—folk dancing and games. One night we began 
talking over the pros and cons of our life together. Peter 
Kunze, our leader, candidly explained that the American 
Military Government had succeeded in “reeducating” him 
to thinking the democratic way. He proved this by 
making quite certain that all of the details of our common 
life were planned by the will of the majority. As the talk 
turned to the question of peace in the world today I 
observed quite varied reactions of the three campers from 
the East Zone of Germany. Jutta remained silent on 
political issues. She had left her family behind the Iron 
Curtain and come to the University of Cologne to study 
law in freedom. Sixteen months interrment, in Siberia 
had left her with a deep resentment for the Russians and 
a hopeless feeling about the state of the world. Wolf- 
gang defended the WPC (Communism’s World Peace 
Congress) against the UN. He was a cocky fellow by 
nature so it was difficult to determine whether he really 
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believed in the Communist answer or just enjoyed an 
argument. Gunther actually supported the UN, but he was 
careful to speak only in generalities. After years of living 
in fear, Giinther had learned to guard every word. He 
told us how much it meant to him to live again in an 
atmosphere of trust and to meet with Christians from 
other countries, especially America, because Red propa- 
ganda had greatly distorted his image of that land. In 
broken English he intimated, “It is a great comfort to 
know that Christians in other parts of the world are 
praying for the coming of Christ’s kingdom as we are 
(East Germans) .” 


As I reflect on the significance of our life at Villigst, 
I feel it could well be expressed as Ecumenics in action. 
Here we realized together in our work, worship, study 
and play, the incarnation of the world-wide spiritual unity 
in our Lord Jesus Christ. The bond of faith was made 
flesh. The important thing at Evanston was the human 
encounter which actualized the universal aspect of Chris- 
tian faith for the whole world. The same is true of the 
ecumenical work camp. During the first week of camp, 
the Iserlohner Zeitung, a local Ruhr Valley newspaper, 
carried an illustrated article of our work project. We were 
described as “alert young students whom the Christian 
wind has blown together from all parts of the world. They 
work together because they feel a common bond as 
Christians.” Although a kind of unity can be created by 
the mutual desire to work together, deep togetherness and 
a total concern for one another as fellow workmen comes 
as a product of individual growing in Christ. Work in 
the Christian community becomes sacred. As the demands 
of labor mold a man from without, the Holy Spirit molds 
within. Stomachs do not accommodate to a strange diet 
and bodies to the added strains of manual labor simply 
because these things happen to be part of the camp 
experience. German youth don’t choose to work and 
worship beside Dutch, or English, or Americans because 
of benevolent feelings. Only when a group is taken up 
completely in the Christian struggle in today’s world— 
to know and to make known the power of the Living Lord 
—does the unity from Christian fellowship arise in their 
midst. 


Through ecumenical work camps this summer more 
young people will enter into a new and exciting Christian 
experience. They will see Him more vividly as Head of 
the Church—Lord of all Life—Hope of the World. East 
German students will come to breathe the air of freedom 
and to gain strength to face the trials ahead. Americans 
will come and see that the expression of faith with which 
they are familiar is not the only one or necessarily the 
most vital. Neither will return home unchanged. To 
you who have yet to participate in an ecumenical work 
camp, ex-work campers from around the globe say: 


“That which we have seen and heard we proclaim also 
to you, so that you may have fellowship with us; and 
our fellowship is with the Father and with his Son 
Jesus Christ.” (T7John 1:3) 


Letters to the Editor: 


Dear Editor: 

| thank you for the well-thought-out article by Mr. Yang in the 
latest Seminarian, which has helped me in viewing the U.S.A. from 
another point of view. May | add a few remarks, however, concerning 
Japanese womenhood and the women students who are studying in 
this country, as | sincerely wish that the readers may have a fair and 
up-to-date picture of them. 

It seems that in describing Japanese women the writer has over- 
looked the internal changes taking place in Japanese society for the 
past several decades. The feudal society no longer exists in the 
manner as described. It has been fast breaking down from cities 
to rural villages, though you may find feudal tradition still alive in 
some rural parts of the country. The younger generation has become 
independent, radically adopting Western civilization, or seeking for 
new philosophy of life, while the old generation tends to cling to 
the traditional way of life. The main factors of the breaking down 
of feudal society are: 

1. High education throughout the country. 

2. Impact of Western civilization upon national life. 

3. Postwar political and social reforms. 

4. Christianity which has taught individuals worth before God. 

In this frame of society, majority of Japanese women are no longer 
walking far behind men, but are sharing social and civil responsibilities 
with men. This is the background of a Japanese woman student who 
comes to this country to prepare herself for her chosen vocation. 
It seems unreasonable to call her a “rebel who in reaction to her 
background becomes very aggressive, when she lives in this country. 
For instance, if she comes over here under the exchange student 
program, she must be a college or university graduate. Or she might 
have had some years’ experience in society working with the men 
and women of her country. Thus, she had already received a com- 
paratively fair opportunity in education and in her vocation, before 
she left homeland. Therefore, there does not seem to be such a 
great contrast as Mr. Yang described between her old and new environ- 
ment. Also “being alienated from the feudal society’ does not fit 
the case of one who is chosen by the government as worthy of being 
sent for further study in her chosen field of service to her country. 

Sincerely, Sadako Kurisaka 
Dear Editor: 

My article was not at all about Japanese women but about how 
nations see each other. 

(1). | did not overlook the changes. Very clearly in my article | 
said: ‘Of course, the situation has changed tremendously since the 
War because of the New Constitution, the amendment of the Civil 
Law and also because of the introduction of more democratic ideals.” 

The crucial point today, to many Japanese authors and reformers 
such as S. Hani and former Premier Tetsu Katayama, is that although 
there is the New Law, feudalism still exists even among young people 
and in some circles of the cities (knowing the revival of feudalistic 
Shintoism and nationalism), and that a fundamental reform is needed 
for a true position of woman in reality with economic independence 
and for the unity of voices on world peace and Japan’s rearmament. 

(Il). If feudalism is not completely dead, students must have left 
Japan with dissatisfaction about the common woman’s lot. Besides 
they are much more privileged than the majority of Japanese women 
in going to colleges and now in coming to America. Certainly they 
will not deny that America offers greater privileges to women than 
Japan offers today. Regarding all the information on Japanese women, 
including the word ‘rebel’, it was directly quoted from two articles 
“The America-Educated Japanese” which appeared in the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, September, 
1954. The authors Profs. H. Passin and J. Bennett, who published many 
books on Japan after many years of research in Japan, are widely 
recognized authorities on Japanese society. In their study on Japanese 
students now in America, they divided them into Japan-oriented and 
Japan-alienated people. Under the heading “The Woman rebel” they 
report (pp. 90-100): “Perhaps the most familiar case of Japan alienated, 
pro-American group is the Japanese woman who comes to America 
in search of the promised land of feminine role freedom and equality.” 
“To this ‘woman rebel’, America is often the antithesis of everything 
Japanese she perceives as restrictive and unfair to her sex.’’ ‘While 
she is characteristically meek, shy and reserved, when she comes to 
America she often blossoms out and become more outgoing than her 
male companion.” 

If | am misinformed by these authors, whose articles are now in a 
book form with extensive documentary materials, it is necessary to 
call their attention for further research and, if necessary, for correction. 

Sincerely yours, Ching An Yang 
Dear Editor: 


| believe that the article “As others see us” by Mr. Yang in the 


latest issue of the “Seminarian” is to be reckoned among the most 
highly stimulating and inspiring ones, and | feel that | am expressing 
in these words the opinion of all those who read it. 

One of the chief merits of this article is that it is horizon-broadening 
both for Americans and foreigners alike. With irresistible logic it 
suggests the important idea that the social continuum, in its largest 
as well as in its narrowest sense, is like a fluid where forces of 
interaction and mutual interpenetration are constantly at work. It 
shows that our high standards of living even on the purely economic 
plane depend, in the long range, upon the economic and social 
standards of other nations. 

Among many interesting and deeply psychological insights that 
the article conveys to its reader, the most useful and practical one 
is the insight into how the whole social, cultural and economic back: 
ground of a foreigner influences his understanding and evaluation of 
America. The concrete examples given in the article to illustrate this 
point are strikingly well selected, and, as all experts would agree, 
are typical of the attitude toward their countries of origin on the part 
of millions of former “non-Americans”. As authoritative sociological 
studies show, all those who come to this country with a sincere desire 
to work, consider America unanimously as the promised land, a real 
paradise. The reason for this enthusiastic evaluation is simple: They 
have found here a land of undreamed of opportunities of blossoming 
up, of developing as fully pledged human beings and as children of 
God, with equal rights and privileges. Undernourished, underprivileged 
serfs in their “home” countries, they become dazzled at the immense 
opportunities found in this country and fast develop a real and un- 
concealed scorn toward their former ‘father’’-lands, whether they 
are called Germany, Italy, Poland or Japan. 

Another point that is brought out excellently in the article is the 
need of cooperation for a better mutual understanding and help. 
However, it should be noted that we cannot expect the same amount 
of active cooperation on both sides. After all, it is foreigners who 
come to America to get acquainted with its culture and its people, 
not Americans who invite foreigners in order that they may study 
foreign cultures in their own country. For that Americans go abroad. 
Therefore, it is foreigners who should make most special efforts to 
absorb as much as possible of American spirit and mentality, to get 
assimilated to the American environment. Americans, on their part, 
can be trusted—psychologically that is inevitable, and the experience 
of all those foreigners who have been in this country for a number 
of years with a sincere desire to profit from the stay in America, 
will confirm this—to respond in a most satisfactory, even enthusiastic 
way, to the eagerness of foreigners to learn more about America. 

Sincerely, Stanley Riukas 
Dear Editor: 

Re “Prescribed Hebrew: Obsolete or Indispensible?’ (Seminarian, 
March, 1955). While the chief objections to required Hebrew put forth 
in the article were the amount of time consumed and the fact that 
most ministers rarely use Hebrew after leaving Seminary, is not a 
more basic factor simply a lack of appreciation for the Old Testament 
itself? 

Both contributors touched the heart of the matter in stating that 
the Old Testament is no less important than the New for an under- 
standing of God's historical revelation. This is good Protestant doctrine. 
But, unfortunately, it is only that for most Seminarians, considering the 
dismal Old Testament background of most of them. The average 
Junior comes to Seminary with only the vaguest knowledge of the 
Old Testament. How many had ever read it through, or could even 
name its 39 books? Most likely it took a back seat in the minister’s 
preaching back home. And if your experience was anything like mine, 
the course in Old Testament History at college was strictly second 
rate. When the Old Testament is known primarily by a few nebulous 
stories concerning a coat of many colors, David and Bathsheba, a 
burning bush and an ark, then no wonder Hebrew is seen as being 
irrelevent for our preparation for the ministry. 

The basic issue is not the relevancy of Hebrew, but the relevancy of 
the Old Testament. If it really is the Word of God, then a knowledge 
of Hebrew is indispensible if we are to understand it fully. This 
necessity of studying the original language is admitted by the sugges- 
tion of one term of “half-way’’ Hebrew. But what value would this 
have? It would be like learning to drive a car by reading a book of 
instructions without actually driving the car at all, and | suspect that 
most people would hesitate to ride with a driver trained in such a 
slip-shod fashion. We should also be wary of any Old Testament 
exegesis by a minister who could not even read the Hebrew in which 
it was written. 

If we are really serious about a ministry based on the whole Bible, 
then certainly one-half of God’s Word is worth one-ninth of our time 
spent in learning to read its original language. 


Yours sincerely, D. A. F. 
(Name witheld upon request—Editor) 


cry 
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Che Saint's Brother 


By La Verne Rader and Jane Savage 


The Saint of Bleecker Street by Gian-Carlo Menotti 
points out a basic fallacy in the Church’s ministry to man- 
kind. It challenges the Church to take off its mask of 
professionalism and to recognize and relate itself to 
human need where it is greatest. The cleavage between 
the Church and the world is shown in the life of a saint 
who does not recognize what it means to be her brother’s 
keeper. 


The opera which appeared on Broadway focuses atten- 
tion upon Annina, a young girl, a saint of the present 
time, who lives in a cold-water flat on Bleecker Street. 
Annina is “a sickly child who never grew, a simple mind 
in a pain-pierced body.” On Good Friday during a 
seizure of pain she has a vision of Christ on the Cross; 
she sees the huge hammer raised to drive the nails into 
his hands. After the vision Annina’s limp hands slowly 
open to reveal the bleeding stigmata. The people of the 
poor Italian neighborhood gather about her curiously, 
seeing upon her hands a manifestation of their supersti- 
tious faith. 


Michele, the saint’s brother, rebels against the people’s 
fanatic eagerness to behold her visions. He orders them 
to leave his sister alone. “Doctors, she needs, rather than 
priests and candles!” Michele abhors the surrounding 
superstition. He believes that the people worship God out 
of defeat. “They look for wonders to forget their poverty, 
to redeem their failure.” And concerning the visions of 
his sister he asks, “Is this the work of God, or the 
delusions of a sick mind?” 


In these two people, sister and brother, we see in con- 
traposition the attitudes of those within “the Church” 
and those outside its boundary. For this reason one is 
apt to think that the saint represents the good influence 
in society while her brother represents the bad. If this 


were true, our only conclusion would be that in the 
conflict between the Church and the world, the Church 
is on God’s side and those outside the Church are doomed. 
This is an artificial way of understanding the Church’s 
relation to those outside it. The New Yorker has stated 
that this opera depicts “virtue triumphing over vice”. 
Contrary to this statement, Christianity does not set up 
standards of good and evil. In the nature of man good 
and evil can be seen only in confrontation with God’s 
revelation in Christ. Thus we shall look at the human 
relationships in the opera in the light of the Christian 
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revelation in order to understand the conflicting positions 
of the saint and her brother. Through this we can indi- 
cate the Church’s realization of the world’s needs. 

In the beginning of Act I during Annina’s vision of the 
crucifixion, the crowds filled with morbid hunger reach 
and grab to touch her in order to be blessed and cured. 
Michele reacts vigorously against them: “Clowns! 
Leeches! Fanatics!” he cries. But the people are im- 
movable because they believe their faith in Annina’s 
visions expresses their faith in God. They see Michele as 
barring the light from heaven’s gates because he fears 
to meet the eyes of God. “He drowns our sun. Forgive 
him, O Lord!” The Church people pray for him while 
they worship his sister! 

What is the response of the Church in this situation? 
The professionalism of the clergy is revealed in the state- 
ment made by the priest: “I only came when I was 
called.” He came when he was called to serve the saint. 
The only Christian witness he makes to the crowd is “Be 
careful! Stand back!” Suddenly confronted with the 
question by Michele, “Do you believe in this?” the priest 
replies, “I do not say that I believe in this but I am her 
guide because she believes.” The priest who doubts does 
not guide these people into interpreting God’s action in 
the life of Annina. Instead he sets their God in opposi- 
tion to Michele. “Ah, poor Michele, it is not I your rival, 
but God Himself.” It is no wonder that when the priest 
leaves, Michele slams the door after him. 

In the street scene which follows we learn more about 
the relation between the saint and the brother. Annina 
expresses her yearning to be God’s bride and her brother 
cries out, “Never, Never! You shall never take the veil!” 
Michele wants to take her away from these people and 
this street, for “here the blood is darkened by memories 
and fears, medalled with idols, daggered by tears.” 
Michele desires to change their plight by seeking a better 
human existence. Annina wants to change it by leading 
her brother “far from all fears, far from the world” to 
the City of God. This is the witness of the saint to the 
“sinner” who sensibly replies, “God cannot ever lose 
you, but you can be lost to me.” 

In the background a double row of barefooted women 
pass by bearing lighted candles. They are followed by 
men carrying holy banners. Michele has forbidden his 
sister to take part in the religious procession, but Annina 
has been warned that the “Sons of San Gennaro” will 
not have the procession without their little saint. Annina 
is afraid that they will harm her brother as he stands 
in opposition to their plans to make her a part of the 
procession. 

As the band starts to play, a group of young men 
stealthily enter the lot near the street where Annina and 
Michele are talking. After a struggle they overpower 
Michele and tie him by his wrists to the fence. They lift 
Annina to their shoulders and carry her out into the 
procession. The crowd cheers while Michele is left tied 
to the fence, calling, “Don’t let them take you away. 
Bandits! Fanatics! Enemies of God!” Then an elabor- 
ate efigy of San Gennaro slowly goes by in the procession. 
At last the procession disappears and Annina is lost to 


her brother who needs someone to help him. A girl of 
the street appears dressed in red with a flower in her hair, 
a girl not of the church group. Desideria looks around 
and they quietly approaches Michele and unbinds him. 
As he breaks into sobbing she kneels and kisses him. 

Act II takes place in an Italian restaurant in the base- 
ment of a house on Bleecker Street. It is the joyful 
occasion of the wedding reception of friends of Annina 
and Michele. It is a time of merriment until Desideria 
stalks in uninvited to challenge Michele’s love for her. 

“My mother has turned me out of the house 

My lover’s door is locked 
Because he’s out singing at other girls’ weddings.” 
Deeply hurt because she of all the neighbors was the 
only one not to be invited, Desideria asks Michele, 
“Crown me with your pride and bind me with your love.” 
Michele replies that he does love her and is proud of it. 
Then Desideria asks one more thing of Michele: to take 
her into the banquet room where the rest of the guests 
are celebrating. “That I cannot do,” he says, “think of 
Annina. . .” But Michele gives in to her request. At 
this moment the priest appears to bar their entrance and 
all the guests rush out to investigate the disturbance. 
Michele is accused of spoiling this happy day. He replies: 
“Your love is wild and strong but blind. 

What right have you to judge me? 

Look at yourselves! 

Although you made this land your home, 

You live like strangers.” 
Michele buries his head in his arms as Annina comforts 
him. 

Desideria who has been watching the entire scene from 
a corner of the room steps forward in an outrage: 

“It is all clear to me now, 

The reason why you will not marry me. 

It is not with me that you’re in love, 

It is with her. It is with her.” 
As Desideria reproaches his sister, Michele, spirited with 
wine, responds quickly to defend Annina against the girl 
he loves: “You street walker! You liar!” The tension 
mounts as she repeats “You love her!” and he cries, 
“Shut up!” In fury Michele seizes a knife from the 
bar and stabs her in the back. She dies in the arms of 
Annina who prays that she may find “peace and love in 
God’s joyful Kingdom.” Although the priest is present 
he plays no part in this half of the scene. 

In Act III it is early morning. Annina sits in a deserted 
passageway of a subway station anxiously awaiting her 
runaway brother’s return. Suddenly the priest brings 
Michele down the steps from the street. Annina runs to 
meet him and they exchange words in quiet intensity. 
Annina urges him to report to the police, but he replies, 
“Only you are left to me Annina. . . I must fight on for 
you.” Then Annina declares that she plans to take the 
veil immediately. Her sudden urgency results from the 
fact that her “voices” have told her she is to die. Michele 
cries, 

“No, No! you cannot do that to me. 

I won’t let you. 
What good are you to the world, if you can let down 


your own brother as he cries for help.” 

But Annina insists that she can help him no longer. 
“Oh, yes, I can pray for you,” she says. He replies, 

“It’s more than your prayers I need. 

Musn’t we all be saved? 

Is it in God’s name that you forsake your brother?” 
Nevertheless she bids him goodbye forever. Michele runs 
up the steps calling out; 

“Go then your way, but you will carry with you my guilt 
And be followed forever by my curse!” 

Caught in the human situation of having sinned against 
the one he loved, Michele sought forgiveness and under- 
standing from his sister, the saint, who only left him 
alone in the world that she might fulfill her desire to 
take the veil of the Church. 

The final scene takes place in back of the flat on 
Bleecker Street. The crowd kneels and prays while 
Annina lies quietly in a chair, looking pale and sickly. 
Some of the people say it is because of Michele’s sins 
that she is dying. Annina is dressed in a white bridal 
dress. The priest, assisted by a nun, starts the ceremony 
of dedication. Annina lies face down on the floor; the 
nun covers her with a black cloth. The priest pronounces: 

“You are now dead unto the world. 

Having thus renounced the Kingdom of the world. 


Arise, my child, and be reborn in Christ, our Lord.” 

At this instant Michele bursts into the room. The men 
hold him back as Annina, unaware of him, gets to her 
knees in prayer. It is too late. The nun steps between 
Michele and Annina, separating them with the black veil 
as she covers the girl’s head. Annina rises slowly and 
takes only a few steps before collapsing into death. The 
priest places the gold ring of faith on her finger as the 
play ends. . 

One may question: Does the Church often isolate itself 
from human need by withdrawing from misery to seek 
piety? How do Christians wear the ring of faith in the 
Church today? Michele’s words to Annina as he kneels, 
desperately clutching the bottom of her dress, represent 
the call of the world to the Church: 

“Listen, Annina! Listen to me! 
Why leave the world already so bereft of love? 
Consider, Annina, you’re still in time. 
Why seek for God’s face in a clouded mirror 
When you can find it burning in your brother’s heart! 
Look at me, Annina! Come to your senses! 
It is there where human misery is greatest that God 
shines most. 
I need you, Annina, my sister. 
I need all the love you can give.” 


Signs of the Times 


By Jesse Christman 


Bandung, Indonesia, was the center of the world’s at- 
tention a few weeks ago. Leaders of twenty-nine nations 
met together to discuss their common problems. Their 
point of contact with each other was that, almost without 
exception, they had spent the past century under the 
domination of the nations of western Europe and the 
United States. They all were tired of being pushed 
around and were determined to show to the world that 
they can and will pursue their own destiny without 
dictation from the West. It was a proud and eager group 
of nations that met at Bandung and they were delighted 
with their ability to hold the attention of the world with- 
out the presence of any of the leaders of the big power 
nations. 

These nations came together of their own accord and 
talked together freely. In this atmosphere of freedom 
two facts stood out. The first one was the relatively small 
influence of India’s Prime Minister Nehru. The leader 
of the most influential nation in South East Asia, the 
strongest of the neutral nations, appeared ineffectual and 
almost superfluous in the proceedings, according to the 
reports from Indonesia. It was expected that he would 
be able to exert great influence over the meetings and 
that he might possibly gain considerable support for his 
avowedly neutralist position. But somehow he didn’t 
quite bring it off. 

The second fact of interest was the willingness of many 
of the nations present to take sides openly in the cold 
war between communism and the West. Many leaders 
spoke their feelings bluntly. Ceylon, one of the members 
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of the neutral bloc, took leave of that position and launch- 
ed a scathing attack against “communist imperialism”. 
Other nations including Pakistan, Turkey, The Phillipines 
and Thailand spoke up sharply against communism. Per- 
haps India does not speak the feelings of the people of 
South East Asia as accurately as we may have thought. 
The strength of pro-western sentiment and the seeming 
eclipse of Nehru leave us wondering just what is happen- 
ing in the boiling cauldron of Asia. 

In the midst of all the commotion Chou En-lai, China’s 
Premier, walked clamly and unperturbed. In fact, there 
was an almost continuous smile on the face of the Chinese 
tiger. He refused to let himself be ruffled by attacks on 
communism and gave a strong impression that he and 
China stood for peace. Needless to say, he made a 
considerable impression on the delegates, particularly in 
contrast with the blustering and posturing of our dubious 
friend Chiang on Formosa. 

Christian Americans should rejoice that such a group 
of nations, representing, as they do, such a vast section 
of the world’s peoples, are coming into their own rightful 
place in the world community of nations. We should be 
glad that the affairs of our time do not rest only in our 
own sinful hands and in those of Soviet Russia. We need 
to be more whole hearted in our support of such meetings, 
even though we cannot control them. The United States 
came off quite well from a meeting that did not have 
the approval of Mr. Dulles or any other of our govern- 
ment leaders. Sometimes it looks as if the men in 
Washington have faith in no one but themselves. 


The fight in Washington over the refugee act goes on 
and on. The bill calls for the entrance of 209,000 refugees 
by 1956. It was passed in 1953 and to date only 18,936 
persons have entered, most of whom are not really 
refugees at all. There are now about 23,000 assurances 
from sponsors such as churches, lodges and the like, 
waiting but not likely to be filled. It looks as if a 
genuine anti-communist in a communist country had 
better think twice about escaping to the West. We seem 
unwilling to give them any encouragement. A mixed 
crew of reactionary Republicans, Southern Democrats, 
America Firsters, Daughters of the American Revolution 
and midwestern isolationists have succeeded in blocking 
the best intentions of compassionate America. By the 
restrictive and confusing clauses of the act and by seeing 
to it that Mr. Scott Macleod, Joe McCarthy’s buddy, is 
the man to administer the act, or rather to keep it from 
being administered, these fine Americans have obstructed 
the responsible attempts of our churches to provide a 
new home for some of the world’s anti-communist and 
homeless peoples. 


The irony of all this is that our Presbyterian Church 
is still paying a man to go up and down the country 
soliciting assurances from sponsoring churches for more 
refugees who will apparently never be let in. The Church 
might much better occupy itself with seeking in a serious 
way to influence the conduct of affairs in Washington 
on this matter. But of course, the Church shouldn’t get 
mixed with politics. We’re far above that sort of thing. 
Incidentally, how many of you have written to your 
Congressmen about this matter, or about anything in the 
last year or so? Who are your Congressmen and Senators 
anyway? Let’s get on the ball, Christians and stop 
sitting on our hands. After all, God set us in this world 
to live in it and to be concerned for its life. 


We note that Mr. Knowland, that high minded Far 
East expert from California, has threatened to quit the 
minority leadership in the Senate if the President doesn’t 
do things his way. Knowland seems to think that com- 
munism can be bluffed out and overcome by guns and 


H-Bombs alone and he’s not the least bit reticent about 
using these weapons. It’s a pity Mr. Eisenhower can’t 
have a little bit more in the way of constructive and 
intelligent help from the leader of his party in the 
Senate. No wonder he has to knock that little white 
ball around so much. He has to get rid of his pent up 
agressions somehow. 

We conclude this column with pleasure and with relief. 
Our parting suggestion is that you take a few minutes 
off every week or so and cast an eye over the Sunday 
New York Times, News of the Week Section. For an 
American newspaper, it’s surprisingly full of accurate 
news. If you get a chance you might even read The 
Reporter, a fairly balanced presentation of current events. 
Whatever you do, try to learn as much about the world 
as you do about the Bible. Such a balance might even 
lead, in time, to a relevant ministry. 
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OVERWEARD, OVERLOOKED, OVERHEARD 


By Margaret Darby 


OVERHEARD ... 


On commuter train, in a chain store, at community 
Bendix, through a car window, at borough hall meet- 
Ing a 
“Ten years ago you knew everybody’s name—now 
look. Don’t even know the names of all the new 


}?? 


streets! 
“Our survey shows that in three years we will have 
an increase of 33% in our kindergartens alone. . .” 
“Yes, they’re launching a big campaign for Sunday 
School teachers—but, heaven knows, I couldn’t— 
the questions they ask at home are bad enough. . .” 


(a spotlight on my blind spots.) 

“I tried for two years, but what with P.T.A. and all 
—to tell you the truth I just felt so darned inade- 
quate—couldn’t look myself in the eye Sundays— 
family couldn’t take the strain of my Sunday dis- 
position. . .” 


OVERLOOKED ... 


From seminary notes, in Sunday School office around 
10:45, at church door at 12:00... 
“...and your teachers will find, IF THEY RECIEVE 
HELP, that they gain so much more than they 


give... 


(They won’t sit still and I know I’m not reach. . .) 
“But the new curriculum will open to its wide possi- 

bilities if you first see them and point the teachers 

toward. . .” 

(Whew. Glad it’s over. Another week. That darned 

curriculum just doesn’t. . .) 

“The disquieting honest questioning of little children 

will open new periods of refreshing re-examination 
to the teaching adults, whose faith will. . .” 
(... with those wide brown eyes, the devil, and said, 
‘What about all them miracle stories?’ You know, 
under that fixed gaze, I know he didn’t hear but my 
faltering, the real answer he got was my own bare 
reservation. ) 

“Here is an opportunity for adult education in an 

atmosphere of immediacy; the demands of the 
teaching situation can serve as a spotlight on our 
blind-spots. Any age is reluctant to parade its ignor- 
ance; but if wisely approached, searchers might 
devel. . .” 
(It’s worse when they’re bored, of course, which 
frankly I’m afraid is most. . . But yet I dread those 
questions. . . I just don’t know. . . Where can we 
find out? Superintendent Patton is so conscientious, 
but. .. And Preacher is soooo busy. . .) 

“,. are such formative years. . .” 

(And I’m a failure, I’m a failure.) 
* * * * 

“Well, thank-you, Mrs. Lauderdale, I’m glad you en- 

joyed it. And how is your little Sunday School 


class coming along?” 

“Oh, just fine, Preacher—they’re such won-derful 
children! Can’t tell you how I’m enjoying them!” 
(Just please don’t come observing. . .) 

“Our class is on the resurrection now, and you know, 
they are just eating it up!” (When they come. . .) 

“Yes, we're delighted with the new curriculum, isn’t 
it fine? ... ‘Method?’ Well I’m afraid I do most 
of the talking. . . guess I just get carried aw. . .” 
(Kingdom of God, Kingdom of God. . .) 

* * * * 


“You know, Reverend, many won’t admit it, but I 
think if help were offered in the right way. . . do 
you think we could. . .” 

“Um. Why don’t you, well, I would be most happy 
to have them use my library in the study. There 
are commentaries and. . .” 

“Well, uh. . .” 

OVERHEARD ... 
In fraternity house, in coffee shop, back home on vaca- 
tions. Ge. 

“I don’t know. Guess I had no basis. If I’m honest 
it sounds more logical. . . I want to believe, but. . .” 

At teachers meetings everywhere. . 

“. . . but we lose them by high school, if not be- 

fore;.asn 
On subway, in elevator, at post office, during lunch 
hours. . 

“I went to Sunday School as a kid. . . but it just 

never made sense.” 


Study as a Means of Grace 
| By Terry Tice 


The Stone Lectures this Spring by Dr. E. Harris Harbi- 
son of Princeton University were so constructed as to 
provide an historical, biographical survey of what it 
means to be a Christian scholar. Dr. Harbison made it 
abundantly clear, however, that he does not mean the 
professional scholar alone. The primary intention of his 
lectures was to highlight in a few great Christian scholars 
what should be true of every Christian minister who takes 
his calling seriously, i.e., actively to answer the commis- 
sion Jesus gave us when he said, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind...” 

Jesus himself, as a teacher, was aware of his position 
within a religious tradition. Insofar as he came to terms 
with this tradition, Dr. Harbison reminds us, he was a 
scholar. Paul and John were the two great pioneers of 
Christian study, and provide the first examples of two 
types of Christian scholar: the Hebraic and the Hellenic, 
which have set the style for all subsequent scholars. Dr. 
Harbison described a number of scholars in pre-Reforma- 
tion times, all of which fall, more or less, into one of 
these two categories: Jerome, Augustine, Abelard, Ac- 
quinas, Petrarch, Valla, Pico, and Colet. 

No period, claims Dr. Harbison, is more important 
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for an understanding of Christian scholarship than the 
Renaissance, which produced great archetypal figures like 
Colet, Erasmus, Luther and Calvin. In each case, they 
represent characteristics that belong to the very core of 
the minister’s calling. Colet recommends himself to us 
for his attempts to communicate to his friends the signifi- 
cance of the Christian religion for his time, although he 
published nothing. Erasmus is memorable for his passion 
for overcoming ignorance, by digging out ideas ordinary 
people could understand, distilling the essence of the 
whole Gospel of Christ, and clarifying the statements of 
Christian Truth. Luther we recognize for his great in- 
terest in purifying Christian tradition, his enmity against 
sin wherever he found it, and his concern to make Chris- 
tian language, whether his own words or God’s Word, 
clear and strong. 

The greatest example of historical Christian scholarship 
through the Reformation, however, is Calvin, the “God- 
frustrated scholar.” Calvin was both teacher and preacher, 
as Luther was; but, unlike Luther, he could not depend 
on any academic position to sustain his call to Christian 
scholarship. His call depended on the challenge of events 
and the encouragement of friends like Bucer. His only 
reasons for study, or impetus for writing, were his 


determination to defend, and his passion to organize and 
to systematize God’s Truth. 

For Calvin, no knowledge is of value without experi- 
ence. Furthermore, knowledge must be useful, not only 
to scholars, but to people in general. He bent his labours 
towards the training of ministers, because he felt that to 
educate the clergy was to educate the people. He wanted 
in his published work to capture the interest of intellec- 
tuals without losing that of the people, and largely 
succeeded in the Institutes. The fruits of Christian 
scholarship, according to Calvin, must be useful not only 
for individual piety and salvation, but also for the ad- 
vancement of God’s Kingdom. Hence his interest in social 
matters. He always felt guilty about studying for any 
other reason. 

Everyone in the ministry has felt some guilt, Dr. 
Harbison reflects, for spending time in study when he 
should be out doing something. We tend to feel that the 
heart of Christianity has nothing intellectual to do with 
it. The essence of the Christian religion cannot be 
comprehended by the mind alone. How, then, he asks, 
can we justify study when the time is so short? He 
answers this question by noting that the historian can 
point to some pretty deplorable results of anti-intellec- 
tualism in history, e.g., fringe-group fanaticisms, which 
can be properly thwarted only by thinking minds. The 
ministry of any age, he suggests, can be no stronger than 
its seminal minds. These people clear the ground for the 
ministry in their age. 

Just as important, however, is the practice of good, 
deep Christian scholarship throughout the ministry of 
the Church. Dr. Harbison suggests that this could mean 
the determination to write good sermons. It could include 
a concern for developing the three foundation-types of 
Christian study: (1) Restudying the Hebraic setting of 
the Gospel, which includes getting back to historical 
sources, translation, commentary, intelligent exposition; 
(2) Relating this tradition to secular traditions, at the 
same time broadening one’s respect for hard, intellectual 
labour on the social questions of our day; (3) Taking 
into account the mass of new insights into the nature of 
man and the universe brought about by modern science. 

The separation of Princeton University and Princeton 
Seminary symbolizes for Dr. Harbison the general peril 
of modern education. The University’s peril is that it 
should become a purely secular institution for technical 
training. The Seminary’s peril is that it should become 
a mere ministerial tradeschool, out of touch with the 
impact of secular thought. 

The contemporary problem with which Dr. Harbison 
was working in his Stone lectures is a reiteration of that 
problem which Dr. James D. Smart has treated in his 
study course on the New Curriculum of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., entitled, “The Church Must Teach... 
Or Die.” Insofar as the Church’s ministry is a well- 
trained ministry, Dr. Smart implies in this study, her 
mission in the world will be a revelant, hard-hitting, 
powerful mission. Not every minister of the Gospel can 
prepare himself to be an outstanding interpreter of Scrip- 
ture or a keen analyst of the world situation. However, 
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there still remains the responsibility, in whatever area of 
society one ministers, to communicate the Gospel. And 
this, no one would deny, is a difficult task. “None of us 
would have knowledge of the Christian Gospel had we 
not learned of it from others,” reminds Dr. Smart. “That 
knowledge today, however, does not seem to be getting 
through effectively to the younger generation or to the 
world outside the Church. Thereby the very existence of 
the Church and its mission is set in peril for the future.” 

Such is the concern of men like Dr. Smart and Dr. 
Harbison, that the leaders of the Church should see the 
responsibility they carry for their time and study dili- 
gently to become effective agents of the Gospel. One of 
the Seminary Trustees recently remarked, “The one 
charge I would give to Seminary students is to study 
while they have the chance, dig into the big questions, 
build up their bibliography and tools. If a man doesn’t 
study while he is in Seminary,” he added, “he never will.” 

Dr. Harbison sub-titled his lectures, suggestively, “A 
‘Concluding Unscientific Postscript’ to Niebuhr’s Christ 
and Culture.” The intent of his lectures, in fact, was 
identical to that of Niebuhr’s last chapter, whose title 
Dr. Harbison quoted. One of Niebuhr’s most telling 
statements is that “our ultimate question in this existential 
situation of dependent freedom (i.e. wherein we make 
our decisions), is not whether we will choose in accord- 
ance with reason or by faith, but whether we will choose 
with reasoning faithlessness or reasoning faith.” This 
is exactly the truth Dr. Harbison is insisting upon for the 
Christian minister. Among the list of scholars he sur- 
veyed, Tertullian pointed his faith-alone cane at the eyes 
of secular culture, chanting, ““What has Athens to do with 
Jerusalem?” Abelard’s leaning-stick, on the other hand, 
wobbled for lack of faith. Augustine’s mature attitude, 
however, represented the true, bipartite support of Chris- 
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tian scholarship: “One must believe in order to under- 
stand,” he said. But he did not minimize understanding. 

Calvin lived in the spirit of Augustine, ever seeking to 
understand the multifarious meanings of the Gospel in 
order to sing it out all the better to the world. He saw 
his task in four ways, which stand out like four pillars 
before the eyes of every student of the Word: (1) con- 
structive, (2) protective, (3) preparatory, (4) prophetic. 

The constructive ministry of the Word in our day 
as for Calvin’s day shall be to proclaim the Gospel in a 
language our world can understand, and to treat of her 
problems in terms of it. The protective ministry shall be 
to fight with strength and understanding, cunning and 
clarity, all attempts in the world today to undermine the 
Gospel of Christ and the work of freedom. The prepara- 
tory ministry shall be the developing of deep undercur- 
rents of the Spirit in us and in the Church, that should 
the day of disaster come, there will be strong men among 
us to carry the load of leadership and inspiration. The 
prophetic ministry of the Word shall be to face the world 
and her Courts with the clear, ringing announcement of 
God’s Truth, in the presence of every opposition or 
persecution. 

We stand in the heritage of Calvin. The great questions 
for us, as for him, shall be whether our prayer is constant 
enough, our study is deep enough, and our faith is broad 
enough to meet the tasks, however large or small, that 
God will give us. It shall be true for us, as for him, that 
our prayer, our study and our faith shall each be in- 
separable from the other, if we are to answer God’s call 
like stout-hearted men, firm in the battle for truth. 


We know that we cannot expect God’s Spirit to teach 
us “in all wisdom and understanding” if we do not 
“study to show ourselves approved unto God, workmen 
that need not be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth.” How can we speak the Word when our own words 
are cluttered with vagueness and cliches and hasty testi- 
monies? The answer is, of course, “by the grace of God!” 
But grace is opened up by faith, and faith is girded by 
reason, and reason by experience. A disciple of Christ 
is one who works faithfully wherever he is called in this 
world. We have been called, for these three short years, 
to be Seminarians, faithful stewards of Christian study. 

Someone has said that religion without feeling is form- 
alism, without mind is superstition, without will is senti- 
mentality. It is the task of the Christian scholar, there- 
fore, to meet formalism with reform, superstition with 
understanding and sentimentality with the power and 
wisdom of God. Who can set out upon such labour 
without deep, searching study? This is the point of Dr. 
Harbison’s lectures. If we are not filled with the know- 
ledge of God, we will not be able to speak with boldness 
before this world. Surely there can be no proud gleam, 
no hasty shrug among us as we consider this charge. 
May it also be true that any infirmity towards ourselves 
and any timidity towards our fellows shall pass away. 
For this is our divine calling, given to us for the world, 
“to make the word of God fully known,” striving with all 
the energy which the Lord shall mightily inspire within 
us. If we fail to answer, the bulwark of hope in our day 
may crumble. And we know that for whatever failure— 
Lord forgive us!—we shall be held accountable before 


God. 


passport 


By Philip Young 


The rain made soft fizzing noises as it bounced on the 
warm radiator underneath the half-opened window. The 
dirty green shade blew against the glass, and then jerked 
back to reveal the ever-blinking neon light. 

BEER * ALE * BEER * ALE * BEER * ALE 

The red glow from the light made the passing elevated 
trains bloody caravans from hell with screaming voices, 
carrying laughing people nowhere and back for a dime. 

The key to the magic was a dime, and if you didn’t 
have a dime, you laid on your bed with the dirty board- 
ing house spread and tried to read. Christ Stopped at 
Eboli. No, Christ stopped on the narrow dark stairway, 
and didn’t climb to the third floor with its rooms of bed 
and chair and dresser and bath room privileges down 
the hall. And a hooked rug if you were lucky. But he 
wasn’t, so the floor was always cold and damp under his 
feet when he got out of bed in the morning. 5:30 A.M. 
Cold and damp. Just to sit in a railroad tower and 
watch freight trains and passenger trains going some- 
where with people and baggage and automobiles and fresh 
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Florida oranges and coal. Except when somebody pulled 
the wrong switch. Caravans to nowhere and back. 

Earlier in the evening, someone of the endless people 
downstairs had yelled up the stair well, “Anybody for 
canasta.?” 

“Not tonight. Too tired.” 

It was always canasta, or a twenty-five cent pocketbook, 
or the neighborhood movie for a double feature if it 
wasn’t ten days since pay day and five days till the next. 
Or maybe a horse hit for a change. It was eleven days 
since pay day, and no tips on the third at Jamaica. Just 
pocketbook nite; the canasta game had folded for lack 
of interested people. And so the sign blinked on and 
off, on and off. And the book slipped out of heedless 
fingers, exposing the scuffed toes of the brown shoes that 
he should have taken off before putting his feet on the 
bed. Too late now; what’s the difference anyway? 

Pale brown hair on his arms stood up under the cut- 
ting glare from the bulb in the reading lamp above the 
head of the bed. Its shade was pushed back like the hat 


on the young reporter’s head, tilting rakishly back, and 
being entirely out of place and life-like in the fading 
yellow of dying wall paper. Why does happy, warm 
yellow die so young? But it doesn’t really die; it spreads 
over things and people and so manages to live vicariously. 
Even shirts hanging on the back of the chair get yellow 
before they get black, even in the third floor room with 
the half open window, the four walls, and the old young 
man lying on the narrow bed with his shoes on. 


The soft knock was not really expected. No yelling up 
the stairs: “Hey you! In the front room up there! 
Somebody to see you.” Again the soft knock, but now 
with the tired voice calling softly. 

“ALAL” 


“Who the hell—hot for me. Somewhere on the second 
floor.” 


“AL” Still knocking. “Al.” 


Feet off the bed. Buckle the belt. Where’s the shirt? 
“Coming.” Rub the tired look out of your eyes. Always 
wanting a mirror. So the hair isn’t combed. 


Fumbling with the key in the lock; careful with the 
door knob; the binding screw is out on this side. What 
did you expect? The Statue of Liberty? 


She was too tall with dark hair but no bleach. Thank 
God for little things. Dark suit, probably black, but how 
can you tell when you’re standing in the light? Not too 
much make-up, but enough gardenia to smell like a 
five-and-ten. 

“Oh, I’m sorry. I thought this was Al’s room.” Pause. 
“Sorry to disturb you.” 


Cut it sister. “That’s okay. He’s somewhere down on 
the second floor. In the back I think.” Give me time to 
think. : 


The big eyes, the cow eyes, they do the talking. “Kinda 
lonely up here all by yourself, isn’t it?” 

“It’s not so bad after you get used to it.” New idea. 
“Yeh, after you get used to it, you sorta like it. It’s not 


Editorial: 


We began our publication this year by suggesting, in 
the first issue, that an atmosphere of open criticism in 
a spirit of responsible freedom, alone could provide 
the context in which a student publication could most 
effectively make an impact upon the life of the 
seminary, and in which a healthy and meaningful re- 
lationship among the students, faculty and administra- 
tion could be sustained. Now, with less than a month 
of classes remaining in the year, there are few who 
would deny that this year has seen a fundamentally 
sound and meaningful demonstration of such a spirit. 
In Student Council meetings, in inter-group experiences 
and in the daily life of the student body at large, we 
have witnessed a great deal more readiness to discuss 
our problems and our beliefs in openness and with 
candor, than has been the case in years previous. And 
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a palace, but it’s home.” 


“But don’t you ever want somebody to talk to, to help 
pass the time? Itd kill me.” 


“Naw, it’s not so bad. I like to read. Never get lonely 
much.” 


Okay mister. “Well, thanks for the information—about 
Al’s room.” 


“Yeh, sure.” 


The door closes and the key turns in the lock. Back 
with the feet on the bed and Christ Stopped at Eboli. No, 


Christ stopped in Al’s room. 
BEER * ALE * BEER * ALE * BEER * ALE 


Doubting ‘Thomas 


By John Barber 
(Based on Carravaggio’s painting after John 20:27) 


Here, Thomas, thrust your hand into 
The spear wound in my side, 

And make me wince with awful pain 
To satisfy your pride. 


Now you can tell the world that you 
Have seen the Master raised, 

Go, boast to all you knew the Christ... 
Perhaps you will be praised. 


But tell them, too, Thomas my friend, 
That you would not believe 

Until you’d seen ... until you’d touched, 
And made your Master grieve. 


Go tell them how you hurt your God, 
And of his pain, go speak... 

But tell them that you grieved him more 
Because your faith was weak. 


it is not unfair to say that, in general, we have been 
able to move, in a more positive direction, away from 
the equally dangerous attitudes of “toleration” and 
“intolerance” of which we spoke in our first editorial. 
There has been little hesitance to voice our own ideas 
and to challenge the ideas of others without fear and 
without malice. In short, and without trying to be 
over-optimistic, this year has witnessed certain signifi- 
cant symbols of what Christian honesty and Christian 
courage look like in actual practice. We hope that in 
the future these symbols will not become tarnished 
or be obscured. 

But now we are in the world. At least, within a 
month, approximately one third of us will be rudely 
catapulted out of our academic existences and brought 
face to face with a world so insensitive to human need, 
that many, for fear of “cracking up” or “going under” 
have almost instinctively turned their backs upon life. 
Content merely with a bloodless and parasitic existence 


they have attempted to anesthetize themselves with 
the sordid excitements and studied indifference which 
temporarily and cheaply relieve them of the world’s 
pain. And Stoicism, in an era of “lost nerve”, has fled 
from all but the world of the imagination. Men and 
women of twentieth century industrial, democratic 
society simply cannot stand up and face the world. 
. . . It has become too hard to live. 

If this brief analysis of modern life is true in any 
degree, then just how much sense does the minister’s 
filing system, the increase in our Church School attend- 
ance, the raising of our annual budget, or even our 
traditional Sunday morning sermon, make? Of course 
all these have a place in the parish ministry and we 
would be short-sighted to neglect any of them. We 
might only question just how much our total traditional 
ministry really means to the man or woman who has 
more important questions on his or her mind than, 
“Shall | go to the Ladies’ Aid supper this evening?” 
or, “Can | afford to increase my yearly pledge?” or 
even, “Do | believe in all the articles of the Creed?” 
What of the thousands of human beings who lead 
lives of “quiet desperation”? What of those who are 
sick to the heart of the pressures and deceits of this 
world? And what of those who weep alone in their 
dismal empty flats and have no one to comfort them? 
Yes, the Gospel of Jesus Christ does speak to them, 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ is meant for them, and it 
is sufficient for them. 

However, no matter how fortunately or unfortunately 
we view the matter, there is no altering the fact that 
between the Gospel and the world stands the minister 
verbum Dei. Who, on all the earth does not tremble, 
in terror and in shame, when he thinks about the im- 
plications of this fact? And sometimes one wonders 
which appalls us more, the sight of the world, or the 
insistence of God’s command. Often we retort too 
lightly, too glibly, that we are nothing and that God’s 
Holy Spirit and His grace somehow do for us and in 
us what we cannot possibly do ourselves. This is true: 
it is God’s Spirit that breaks through the ignorance 
and arrogance, the sinfulness of all we say and do and 
think. And it is God's Spirit and not just our gifts that 
“makes sense” of the Gospel and allows men and 
women to respond to it in faith and obedience. And 
yet, while we can take no credit for God’s work done 
in the world, and instead must take the blame for our 
own bungling, we cannot—not even for an instant— 
hang up an “out-to-lunch” sign and permit our energies 
to slacken. And this is, to all but the eyes of faith, a 
degrading “scandal’—that we work our hearts out, and 
our minds and bodies too, and yet we give the glory to 
God! To the pagan this is utterly repugnant, because in 
his eyes only he has worth. To the Christian this is the 
core of life itself, for he can only recognize, in joy 
and in peace, that ultimately only God has worth. 

All right! What does it mean to work our hearts 
and our minds and our bodies out, in the service of 
Jesus Christ? Specifically, each pastor answers this 
question by his own life and for himself. Generally 
we can say that it means no more than being in the 
world—as a Christian. What does it mean to “be in the 
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world as a Christian”? Spelled out in the concreteness 
of parish life it might run something like this: 

What is the minister (the “man of God”), to do when, 
for example, he comes across two “toughs” fighting 
with switch blades on a deserted street? (He may avoid 
such a situation simply by keeping away from the 
areas in which these occurrences are habitual. Or, he 
may turn the corner and pretend he saw nothing. A 
third possibility would be to ring up the police. Of 
course, anything like “violent action” or just plain 
action, is ruled out as un-Christian). What kind of 
Christian response is a minister to make if proposi- 
tioned by a homosexual in a bar or on the street? 
(Some alternatives here would be: 1) keep out of bars 
and similar dens of iniquity, 2) climb a tree, 3) deliver 
an impromptu homily on the sin of Sodomy). Is a 
house of prostitution a legitimate field for the minister's 
pastoral calling, even if this kind of visitation embar- 
rasses his congregation? !n common national disasters, 
such as fires, floods, hurricanes and earthquakes, is the 
minister’s only task to pray for the victims and their 
families, and provide hot coffee in the parish house 
for the rescue workers, or is there a chance that he 
actually gets his hands dirty, and runs the risk of losing 
his life in a “foolish” attempt to save a “less worthy” 
person? Do you, as a minister, if men from your con- 
gregation go on strike, consider the picket line as a 
legitimate province for the reconciling Word of God, 
and therefore where you as a representative of the 
Church, ought to be? Are you, as a Director of Christian 
Education, concerned not only with the Church School 
program but with the public education in your com- 
munity and the homes from which the children come 
as well? (Or had you better not be too interested in 
the school board and programs of public housing and 
health, and be paralysed by the fear of mixing politics 
with religion?). This is not so much a demand for a 
“social Gospel” as it is a plea for a relevant ministry 
of Christian honesty and courage. 

Let us not fall into the temptation of getting our 
hands dirty just to show everybody that “ministers are 
human too”—lest we become sophisticated Rover boys 
with clerical collars. Despite the implications of certain 
best sellers and films of late, the minister’s role in the 
community does not lend itself honestly to heroics. 
Not only are there to be no heroics, but there is no 
room for immunity either. Even as “the man of God” 
the minister is due no more protection than Israel as 
“the nation of God” was afforded protection from her 
enemies. In gang warfare, on the picket line, in a 
dark alley, in the open country, the minister is subject 
to the same hazards as anyone else. He is to be in all 
these places, and many more besides, because God 
wants him there. He has no claims to present except 
the claim of Jesus Christ. A successful ministry?— 
perhaps; a painful ministry?—certainly! In all proba- 
bility a ministry of physical torment and danger, of 
intellectual strain, of moral revulsion and moral temp- 
tation; a ministry of shame and rejection. And perhaps 
all we can be sure of as we “step into the breach” is 
that One has gone through the whole thing before us. 
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TO MEET A STRANGER 


Luke 15: 25-32 


By Frank Watson 


Editor's Note: 


Of the sermons preached by last year’s Junior class, 
the following was adjudged by the Homiletics Department 
to be best in composition and delivery. Accordingly, it 
won for its author the First Mary Long Grier Prize in 
Speech and Homiletics. Middler and Senior prize sermons 
will appear in forthcoming issues of the Seminarian. 


Two men, strangers to one another, upon discovering 
that they share 

a similarity of experience 

mutual respect 

and agreement on the purpose of life 
often find they have the makings of a firm and lasting 
friendship. Today you may meet such a man. 
Most of us have had neither the opportunity, nor the 
inclination, to live the life of careless prodigality of that 
well-known younger son who “gathered all together and 
took his journey into a far country.” 
But that same father had another son, more to our nature. 
Here he comes now. 
It is almost dark, but we can just see him, 

moving slowly down the dusty grade toward the 

house. 
He is tired. 

You can tell that by the way he walks. 

And who isn’t after a day’s work in these fields? 
But he does not look defeated. 

You can see that too. 

Supervising a team of reapers is no job for a loafer. 
You only get out of your workmen what you are willing 
to put into the work yourself. You and I know that. 

Certainly, it’s a tough job. But it is right out there 


in those fields, with hard work, one day following an- 
other, that a man becomes a man. Meeting your responsi- 
bilities and performing your assigned duties give life 
its meaning. 

And even at dusk today this man, who is no dreamer of 
idle dreams, begins to turn over in his mind the plans 
for tomorrow’s work. 


And now he is almost home. 
But wait! He has stopped. 

I believe he has heard the music and the noise of 
celebration coming from the house. 
He doesn’t go in. 

He calls to the servant who has just stepped out of 
the house. 

He speaks to the servant, briefly. 
The servant has returned inside. 


And still the brother does not go in. . 
there. 
Is that the father coming out? 
Looks like him. 
Yes, it is the father. And he hasn’t moved with 
vigor like that for many months. 
The father calls to the elder son. 
He hurries out to usher him in. 
We can’t quite hear all that the father says. His words 
of exuberant explanation of all that has happened come 
tumbling from out his heart. But we do hear the son 
interrupt him: 
“Father!” 
“Many years I have served you out there in those fields. 
I have never disobeyed your commandment. 
Yet never have you given me a feast to celebrate with 
my friends!” 


. Just standing 


How many tedious months and years are wrapped up 
in these anguished words. 
“But when this son of yours returns home, who has 
eaten up your living with harlots, you kill for him the 
fatted calf!” 
And who among us would not feel the same? 

It is a little too easy for us to stand off at this distance 
and see the errors of this elder son. But put yourself 
in his place. Stand where he stands: 

Tired 
Thirsty 
Eyes smarting from sunglare and grit 
Covered with grimy sweat 
Back and arms with a dull aching numb- 
ness. 
And then how does the sound of music and the news 
of the fatted calf sound to you? 

And yet, we do know that this man we have met, who 
is so much like ourselves, does give evidence of having 
missed some essential ingredient of life, or even of 
having lost the real significance of his life. To discover 
what this loss is, let us examine: 

First, his relationship with his brother; 

Second, his relationship with his father. 

We cannot tell from the story as we have it here what 
the nature of the bond between the two brothers may 
have been at one time. The present indication of his 
feeling about his brother’s absence is the implied re- 
sentment against this brother, whose very absence in- 
creases the daily workload in their father’s fields. We 
do not hear of any expectant longing for his lost brother’s 
return. We do see the steady, em- 
bittered, totalling up of the hours 
and days of service during the son’s 
indifferent absence. One facet of his 
relation to his brother is certainly 
a deep Resentment. 

And as yet, we see no indication of 
rejoicing that his own brother has 
returned home. He did not go im- 
mediately into the house. Even after 
being informed by the servant and 
invited by the father he has not yet 
gone in to welcome his brother. In- 
stead, his initial reaction is accusa- 
tion of his father: “thy son, why 
would you do this for him?” The older son has ap- 
parently lost his Love for his own brother. 

And though we know that his father will explain to 
him again, and that his brother will repeatedly strive 
to put into words his homesickness, hunger, disappoint- 
ment, and overpowering loneliness, which were the only 
fruits of his adventure, yet it seems that this brother 
is set in an attitude of sullen Lack of Sympathy for the 
one who has spent his living upon harlots. 

What is our friend’s relationship with his younger 
brother ? 

Resentment 

Loss of real brotherly Love 





Lack of sympathetic understanding. 


Do you know anyone like that? 

How heartily do you naturally rejoice at your room- 
mate’s receiving a “1” in the same subject in which you 
received an uncomplimentary “3” or “4? 

When did prayer for a classmate’s need last spring to 
your lips before concern for your own needs? 

How powerfully do you feel yourself drawn into being 
a warm friend with a man who apparently has no other 
friends? 

Sometimes resentful, 


Often lacking deep brotherly love, 
Weak in sympathetic understanding for the other 
fellow. 


Do you know anyone with those characteristics? 
Do you? 

But let us go on to examine this elder son’s relationship 
with his father. At least this relationship has not been 
handicapped by an extended separation. 

He has lived at home. But has he really felt at home? 
He didn’t rush into the house to join in the celebration. 
He hasn’t gone in yet. There he stands, before the door 
of his own home. Yet too Proud to duck his head, and 
walk in, and enjoy the fellowship of that home. 

He has been surrounded by the bounty of all his 
father’s goods and possessions, which are daily at his 
disposal, and which will someday be his own legal 
property, which he now shares even with his father. 
Yet his strongest reaction at this moment is accusation 
against his father. And we are left to wonder: “Where 
is the natural Appreciation which we should expect in 
response to all that he has already received?” 

This brother has had the priceless opportunity of spend- 
ing his life in self-giving service in his father’s fields. 
Yet he has done it dutifully, but grudgingly—meticulously 
Counting the Cost. 


He has been with his father daily, yet he now shares 
no part of his father’s rejoicing. What can this mean, 
except that he has also failed to share his father’s longing 
for the absent boy’s return? He has not spent the eternity 
of minutes, looking down the road, Seeking to identify 
the distant figure as the returning son, the returning 
brother. 

How shall we sum up this elder brother? 

Here is a practical, solid, sensible, earnest young man 
who has expressed a very natural reaction: criticism 
that the prodigal should be wined and dined as a re- 
turning hero. 

But notice the characteristics of his relationship with 
his brother and his father: 

Resentment; 

Loss of brotherly love; 

Lack of sympathetic understanding of his bro- 
ther; 

Pride too great to permit him to enjoy his own 
home; 

Absence of appreciation for the wealth that sur- 
rounds him: 


Constant calculation of the cost to himself for 
services rendered. 

Failure to seek, with his father, the mistaken 
one’s return. 


When we look at this elder brother we are tempted 
to remark: “Why he probably didn’t have enough 
friends to invite to a banquet anyway!” 

But wait, good friend. This is a man whom you and 
I know, whom we know quite well, 


whom we know intimately. 


Let us be a little more careful in painting the picture 
too black. 


Remember. You and [I are involved here too. 


But already we fall victim to the very sin we are 
trying to analyze and avoid. We are giving our entire 
attention to the elder brother, to ourselves. And the 
proper focus of life, and the focus of this parable, is 
not the brothers. 

Jesus began the parable by saying, “A certain man 
had two sons.” This is the story of “a certain man”. He 
is the only bond, the only point of contact for the two 
sons. The personality of the father is far more carefully 
developed than either of the brothers. This is the story 
of the father! 

What do we learn of him? 

The first half of the parable provides us with abundant 
insight into the father’s nature. 

He is Understanding enough to permit his younger 
son the freedom of his desired journey, in order that he 
may “come to himself, arise, and return to his father.” 

The father Anticipates his son’s return and sees him 
“yet a great way off.” Is it undignified for an elderly 
man to run? Not when a father runs to,meet his own 
son. 

The father, with no hesitation, grants full and unques- 
tioning forgiveness. No rebuke. No reservation. He 
heaps his returning son with presents and makes a hearty 
welcome home. He enjoys the opportunity to Forgive. 

And then we saw him burst from the house to include 
his older son in the festivities—only to meet the accusing 
rebuke of a bitter boy. What can a father say to assuage 
the bitterness of the son who chooses to stand apart? 
The father goes out to him. 


The father patiently hears the pent up resentment. 
The father reaches out and firmly grasps the 
son’s shoulders: 
“My child!” 
“You have been with me constantly. 
All that I have belongs to you. 
It is only right that at this time we should make merry 
and be glad.” 
And brushing aside the boy’s resentment, he gently 
explains: 
“This, your brother, was dead and is alive again. 
He was lost. And now he has been found.” 
What is the father like? 
What do we see him do? 


He permits one son to depart. 
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He longs for that son’s return. 
He seeks. 

He recognizes. 

He runs. 

He forgives. 

He bestows. 


He goes out to the other son. 
He entreats. 

He explains. 

He invites. 

He reassures. 

He accepts. 


Do you and I know anyone like that? 

Yes, we exclaim, we do know someone like that! 
We have a Father like that! 

But do we know him? Or do we just know of him? 
We live in the Father’s house. 


Yet how aware are we of his constant presence with us? 
Even now? 
We know that all we have was given by Him. Every good 
gift cometh down from the Father. 


Yet how expressive are we of our appreciation? 
With His voice we preach our own cleverness. 
With His mind we entertain our own thoughts. 
With the body He gives we attempt to raise 
sons to our own likeness. 


So much of our happiness is tainted with some petty 
resentment. 

How lacking in love toward our nearest companions we 
are. 


Failing to remember that immovable basis upon 
which we may all build love: Not that we love 
anyone, but that the Father has first loved us. 
How conscious are you of being your father’s son? 
Remembering that in every circumstance, in 


every experience, in every day, it is God that 
worketh in you both to “will and to do of His 
good pleasure.” 
See the contrast of the sons, with the Father: 
Resentful, accusing; 
Tender, reassuring; 
Standing our prideful distance; 
Coming out to escort us in; 
Too in-grown to appreciate daily bounty. 
to understand our brother’s need and loneli- 
ness, 
to experience the father’s joy; 
Too sensitive to shut himself off from 
us. 


What fellowship can darkness have with light? 
It is indeed a pleasure to meet a stranger, a brother, 
and to discover how much we have in common. 
But surpassing wonderful is it to meet one like the 
father, not like ourselves, and to join our life to His, 
that it may expand in every spiritual dimension. 
“For I am come that ye might have life, and that 
ye might have it more abundantly.” 
Christ does not record the final reactions of the sons. 
That part of the story is left for us to write. 
But he records with powerful certainty how the 
Father reacts to his sons, 
In any time, 
To any son, who comes to Him. 


Signs of the Times 


By Horace Allen 


In her book, The Greek Way To Western Civilization, 
Edith Hamilton says of the famous Greek temple, the 
Parthenon, “(it) is the home of humanity at ease, calm, 
ordered, sure of itself and the world.” (pp. 36-37) 
Perhaps the resemblance here, with the Presbyterian 
Church in the USA, is more than accidental. But what- 
ever it is, it is nothing less than shameful that we in 
the Reformed tradition should become so enamored of 
the extraordinary ‘success’ of our Church and its ‘pro- 
gram’, that we become as oblivious to the confusion of 
the world which is raging all about us, as the Parthenon 
is to the upsetting of the ‘old order’ all along the south 
and east coasts of the Mediterranean. 


When the newspapers these days are not busily follow- 
ing Group Capt. Peter Townsend areund London and 
environs, or calculating the net effect of the latest round 
of official prayers for the health of the government and 
its Chief Executive, this is the section of the globe to 
which they are turning. Just when we thought everything 
was ‘hunky-dory’ in the international scene, due to D. D. 
Eisenhower’s triumphant descent from Mount Geneva, 
the North African pot began to boil anew. This time, 
the trouble stretches from Algeria to Egypt, and on into 
the fertile crescent, Israel. Consequently, the United 
States finds itself involved by virtue of its ties to Britain 
and France, our historic allies, and Israel, our young 
protegeé. 

In spite of this involvement, we were anxious not to 
have the UN General Assembly discuss the Algerian 
crisis, since it is an “internal problem” of the French 
Republic, although we have righteously insisted over and 
over that the equally “internal problem” of apartheid in 
South Africa, be thoroughly aired in the world organiza- 
tion. 

The nature of the problem in Algeria, whether it be 
called “colonialism” or “the right of self-determination” 


explains to some extent our reticence to have it dis- 
cussed, and also what sort of political capital the Soviet 
bloc will make of this. As has happened so often in the 
past few years, we find ourselves defending, somewhat 
ashamedly, the ancien regime, whether it be Generalissimo 
Chaing Kai-Shek of Formosa, or Her Majesty’s Empire 
in the Middle East, or the French Republic in South- 
eastern Asia. Only this time we deserve to be a good 
deal more embarrassed due to the thorough-going inept- 
ness of France’s handling of the Algerian situation. If 
there has ever been a case of a government’s left hand 
not knowing what its right was doing, this is it. When, 
for instance, the Algerian Resident General did not agree 
with the Premier’s directives, he apparently considered 
it his duty to revise the course of action without bothering 
to consult with Paris until the damage had been done. 
Consequently after weeks and months of confused attempts 
to grapple with this problem upon which the sun never 
sets these days—nationalism—the situation erupted in 
an exceedingly bloody way. 


This is a situation upon which even Presbyterians 
might reflect, because it’s not a new one any more. The 
situation in Africa that is new however, is over in Egypt. 
That is Premier Nassar’s three million dollar deal with 
Czechoslovakia for weapons. This has disturbed prac- 
tically all of Egypt’s friends and neighbors, not the least 
of which is Israel, which is being restrained by Britain 
and the USA from starting a “preventive war.” 


Thus Africa looms larger and larger on the horizon 
of the world’s unsolved problems. And the moral of this 
story seems to be this: vast social revolutions of the type 
which has swept Asia, and is now no less significant in 
Africa, are not effectively met by diplomatic “sleight-of- 
hand-tricks.” One of the greatest delusions with which 
we comfort ourselves, and which is surely not dispelled 
by our globe-hopping Secretary of State, is just that. We 





need more than pens and conference tables; we need 
understanding and not a little daring. 


This of course brings to mind the great conclave at 
Geneva, and the host of extraordinary events ever since, 
the most picturesque of which was probably the fun- 
packed party Marshal Bulganin threw for the whole 
diplomatic corps of Moscow this summer at his estate. 
It is impossible to think about the Geneva Conference, 
without remembering the somewhat prophetic utterance 
in the famous “Letter to Presbyterians,” to the effect that 
there is really no substitute for meeting and direct con- 
frontation. What also must be borne in mind is the fact 
that there have to be years of preparation for such a 
conference, and the publishing of former President Harry 
Truman’s memoirs reminds us where the foundations of 
this preparation were laid, and who were the architects. 
It is of course, one of the ironies of the American political 
scene, that those who are reaping so much popularity 
and esteem for the post-Genevan era of relaxed tensions, 


should be those who have capitalized on criticism and 
ostensible rejection of the plans and work of these early 
architects such as Acheson, Truman, and Marshall. 

This said however, we must take full notice of what 
The Republic, in a rare moment of praise for the G. O. P., 
called “the miracle of Geneva.” There can be no doubt 
that our President overwhelmed the whole meeting with 
his unfeigned good will and trust. If our national and 
inter-national leadership is wise enough to make the 
most of the present rather chastened and cautious feeling 
of qualified trust which now seems to pervade the atmos- 
phere, and not try to immediately “bring in the day of 
brotherhood” or set up the Kingdom, we may really be 
facing a new phase of international relationships. It is 
certainly already a far cry from the days of “instant 
massive retaliation” and other sword-rattling techniques, 
for which change we can all whisper (but not shout) a 
prayer of thanks. 


FROM EXPERIENCE TO REALITY 


By David Fee 


If it is true that Princeton Seminary is an “experiment 
in Christian Community;” and if it is true that our life 
here together is based on the fact that “we belong to 
Jesus Christ and to one another”; then what are the 
marks of this life of community? In what forms of action 
does it express itself? 


Perhaps the most common definition is that of cor- 
porateness, i.e., unity of action in our oneness in Christ, 
as expressed by our common worship and common dining 
room. While this corporate action and group solidarity 
helps to give expression to the fact that we all belong 
to Jesus Christ, does it give adequate expression to that 
other fact, that we also belong to one another? Is it 
possible that we have missed the trees for the forest? 
In our tendency to understand community as doing the 
same things together in the same place and at the same 
time, have we neglected the importance of what takes 
place between the members of that same community? 


To be together means more than common action. It 
also includes a dynamic and vital sharing of ourselves 
with one another in the closest possible fellowship. Chris- 
tian community, to be such, is interpersonal as well as 
multipersonal; it is individuals in relation as well as in 
association. And unless our “togetherness” includes the 
mutual sharing of our real selves, then we are not really 
together in the true sense of community. This being to- 
gether in terms of self to self is intrinsic to our God- 
created human nature, and without it, we are less than 
God has intended—and redeemed us—to be. 


Nowhere is this seen more plainly than in the tragedy 


of mental illness. The core of man’s being is his self- 
awareness, his mind and emotions. It is precisely in 
this area that man’s worst illness occurs, with its result- 
ant destruction and disintegration of his inner self. Is 
it not striking that one of the basic elements involved in 
such illness is the lack of intimate personal relations with 


others? 


The mentally ill person is one who has been repeatedly 
hurt in his relations with others. He has failed to find 
acceptance of himself as he really is from those around 
him. Finding himself unaccepted by others, he cannot 
really accept himself. And, because he must have accept- 
ance and community with others, he is unconsciously 
driven to cut off from himself that element of his being 
which he cannot accept. It is this desperate “soul surgery” 
which produces the terrible inner-conflict between the 
self as he really is, and the self he feels he must be in 
order to find acceptance, which makes personal integrity 
impossible. 

Or, the lack of acceptance may drive him to create, in 
fantasy, another self, or an environment which is much 
more favorable to him. Who is the “Napoleon” in the 
mental hospital but the fabrication of an important and 
powerful figure, by a man who feels he is nothing to 
no one? It is the lack of intimate relationships where 
we are accepted by others as we really are, that leads to 
the unreal life of the mentally ill. 

As man’s failure to share his real self in relationships 
with others is a basic factor in his most devastating 
illness, so, conversely, it is just the opposite which is the 


basic of his health and wholeness. He can leave the 
living hell of unreality only when he is able to enter 
into sustained meaningful relations with others, in which 
he finds that he can be his real self. 


But this is nothing new. That the sciences of mind and 
personality see the core of human existence as relatedness 
on the level of sharing self with self, is only because God 
han ereated man for such a life!—because he has des- 
tined Him to live, first, in relation with Himself, but also 
with other selves. 

Man as the “Image of God” means his personality, his 
freedom as a person, i.e., his ability to be responsive and 
responsible—to God. Or, in the words of Emil Brunner, 
“The actual existence of man—of every man, not only 
the man who believes in Christ—consists in the positive 
fact that he has been made to respond—to God” (Dog- 
matics, volume II, p. 57; italics his). 

As relatedness is the center of man’s creation, so with 
his redemption. In Jesus Christ, we have the re-creation 
of man’s “relateability.” God, in His Incarnate Word, 
confronts man with Himself, calling forth that total 
response of the whole self which brings man into that 
personal relationship with God which is his eternal des- 
tiny. As Self meets self, as the divine “I” confronts the 
human “thou,” the “thou” becomes aware of much within 
himself that ought not to be. Yet, he finds that even this 
part of him is claimed and accepted by the “I.” And this 
enables man to then accept his real self which God in 
his mercy has justified. It is only the man who lives in 
Jesus Christ who can face himself, who can dare to look 
at his own sinful self, and yet accept himself !—because 
God in Christ has accepted him as he is. And here he 
finds the freedom to live with others as he really is, no 
longer afraid to be himself. 

It is this actualization of man’s capacity for vital re- 
lations with others which gives the Body of Christ its 
necessarily communal character. For our seminary, this 


means that community is more than a smile and a 
cheery “hello.” It is more than mutual action; by itself, 
this can be quite isolated and lonely. It means that 
Christ has enabled us, freed us, to be ourselves with 
each other. And 
as “ourselves” in- 
cludes our fears, 
doubts, feelings of 
inadequacy and 
perhaps even guilt, 
as well as our faith 
and hope, all these 
must be shared 
and lived through 
together, if there 
is to be full com- 
munity. 

Only in such a life of being honest with each other 
can we hope to fulfill our God-given humanity. We will 
have a true Christian community when, in an atmosphere 
of mutual acceptance—and this is possible only because 
we find ourselves accepted by God in Christ and see our- 
selves and others as sinners who love by grace—we share 
those things that really matter to us. It is not easy, but 
often even painful, to reveal our true selves to others. 
But the insecurity and fear which we have about our- 
selves disappear when we discover that others have the 
same thoughts, feelings, and desires as we have. But 
we can make this discovery only by sharing. 





Only when we dare to be ourselves, can we be sure 
that “individual problems will not become ingrown or 
isolated, but will become the concern of neighbors in 
the true Christian spirit of a mutual sharing of burdens, 
(with) the way at all times left open for free discussion 
as an avenue to personal trust, and thereby to real 
community” (Preamble to the Constitution of the Student 
Association of Princeton Theological Seminary). 


THE FULLER BRUSH MAN 


By Jack Thomson 


Since I wanted to make some money last summer 
and at the same time meet and talk to many people, I 
decided to be a Fuller Brush man in my home town. This 
experience has been most helpful toward my acquiring a 
practical psychology that can be applied to the ministry. 
Needless to say, the experiences I had could easily fill a 
book, and as I ponder these experiences, I can see many 
parallels between a Fuller man and a minister. Let me 
share a few such reflections with you. 

The Fuller Brush man is proverbially the deluxe door- 
to-door salesman, often gaining entrance into homes by 
his reputation where other salesmen never enter. Perhaps 
the great success of these salesmen can be attributed to 
the outstanding quality of their products for half a 
century, and perhaps too it is due to the methods of 


the salesman. The local Fuller man is usually a refined 
salesman who high-pressures no one. Since he returns 
to most houses at least four times a year, he depends 
almost completely on repeat business. He does no ad- 
vertising, since he considers satisfied customers to be 
his best advertising medium. 

Now that summer is over, I have automatically joined 
the list of former Fuller employees, which includes such 
notables as the Rev. Billy Graham and Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale. I am sure that the lessons these two 
preachers learned while with Fuller have since proved 
invaluable. From my own thirteen week’s experience, 
I can point to at least four things that will have relevance 
as I visit people and preach the Gospel in my ministry. 

Firstly, one should not pass up any house or chance 


to sell within one’s assigned area. It is sometimes so 
easy to skip the house with the long driveway or the 
one on the hilltop, especially at the close of the day. 
But, as a Fuller salesman soon finds out, the people in 
such homes are often better prospects than the others 
because most other salesmen have skipped them. In 
the same way, the mere absence of the car from the 
garage does not mean the little woman is not home. 
And the nicest-looking house on the street may afford 
a nasty reception. If one wanted to, he could make up 
an excuse for not visiting any of the houses he comes 
to. Or even when he does finally screw up his courage 
to call upon a particularly foreboding house, it is all 
too normal to want to go to the back door, especially of 
a mansion. But the Fuller man always goes to the front 
door, inquires into the whereabouts of the “lady of the 
house,” and, if necessary, makes an appointment to see 
her. It is only in trying every house and in going boldly 
to the front door that you get results. “Think small and 
you get small results.” Confidence in a quality product 
leads a Fuller man boldly to all homes. 





Special thanks is due Lynne Laughbon for the art work 
that appears for the first time in this issue of the 
Seminarian. Lynne is secretary to the Field Work De- 
partment and comes from Spokane, Washington. Her 
college work was done at the University of Washington, 


Horace Allen, a Middler in the Seminary, has kindly 
consented to continue the column Signs of the Times, 
which was begun last year. He comes from Levittown, 
Pennsylvania, and is a graduate of Princeton University. 


David Fee did his undergraduate work at Muskingum 
College and hails from Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He is 
a member of the Senior class. 


Jack Thomson is Business Manager for the Seminarian 
this year and a member of the Senior class. He was 
graduated from Princeton University, and his home is in 
Riverside, Connecticut. 


Frank Watson, a Middler, comes from Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee, and is a graduate of the United States Military 
Academy. 


Letiers to the Editor: 


Dear Sir: 


Permit me through your kind columns to express my sincere 
gratitude to the many of this institution—alumni, past and pre- 
sent, and faculty—for the affection and brotherly care they showed 
me recently when I happened to be in the Newton Memorial 
Hospital after an automobile accident. Many went out of their 
way to visit me or write to me, and I know many more were 
praying for my speedy recovery, which came about. 

I realized that a Princeton seminarian does not lose his ties 
of fraternity even after his leaving this institution. Coming as I 
do from a distant land, I was touched to see the solicitude of these 
friends to make me as much at home as possible in my time 
of crisis. “In Christ there is no East or West,” we often sing. 
But seldom do we get the thrill that comes when we actually 
do experience it. And one feels grateful for an experience which, 
though bitter in itself, still proves to be an opportunity to know 
and feel in a most real sense what it is to be “brothers in Christ.” 

Sincerely, 


C. T. Benjamin (India) 


Secondly, reputation and friendliness are key ideas 
to the Fuller man. Whether or not a person buys, he 
leaves the housewife with some practical gift, such as 
a vegetable brush, a small comb, or a pastry brush. He 
tries to engender the good will of the people, and he 
knows that the more gifts and samples he gives away 
the more people will buy. Repu- 
tation is of great importance, as 
will be seen in the case of one 
house which I visited. After a 
long talk, I was finally admitted 
with the words, “You know, you 
are the only salesman who has been 
in my house.” I had many pre- 
vious salesmen and a good com- 
pany name to thank for that. 
There is no foot-in-the-door high- 
pressure technique here. The 
Fuller man seeks to build his repu- 
tation on friendliness and quality. 

Thirdly, the Fuller man must 
make people aware of their needs, for only then will 
they buy things they would otherwise have done without. 
Demonstrate the need and the product is sold! Here it 
is that the salesman has to be acquainted with all the 
fine points of his products; and what is most important, 
he must be “sold” on the products himself. Enthusiasm 
is a great part of the sale. Only as one has used the 
products personally and has seen their good points 
through experience does he become convinced of their 
value. Last summer, for example, I sold a can of Fulscat, 
an insect repellent, in almost every home. I was convinced 
of its value, had used it myself, and was sure that every- 
one needed a can. The Fuller man makes a person aware 
of his needs by sharing his own experience of the pro- 
ducts with his consumers. 

Fourthly, one can not depend upon any prepared 
“spiel” as a salesman: for every situation is unique 
and must be met in a different way. You can imagine 
my consternation when women asked my advice on which 
Daggett and Ramsdell lipstick shade would become them 
best or when they asked whether our hand cream would 
leave their lovely hands oily. There are always the 
people who have you call five times at their home before 
they will decide to give you time to see them, and even 
then, sometimes, they do not buy. The Fuller man must 
be adaptable to all situations. 

While it is true that there is nearly always one person 
on every street who will slam the door in your face, I 
still have abundant faith in mankind. “There is nothing 
like discouragement to propagate defeat,” they say; so 
the great thing is to be able to call at the next house 
with a smile. Kindness is so easy to give, and yet it 
means so much to others. Yes, I can say that I had many 
wonderful experiences with people during my term as 
a salesman. They are so unpredictable and yet so inter- 
esting! And it is people just like these that I will en- 
counter constantly in my ministry. Selling is great fun 


the Fuller way! 





‘The Thunder Wagon 


When I was young and it would rain 
The thunder terrified me, 
And on my bed, time and again, 
My Mother sat beside me. 
From underneath the pillow where 
I hid from crashing noise 
I’d hear her voice, soft as a prayer... 
“Tt won’t hurt little boys.” 
“You see,” she’d say, and then my head 
Would leave the pillow’s shade, 
“You’re safe and warm here in your bed, 
You shouldn’t be afraid. 
That awful noise that splits the air 
And seems to shake the ground, 
That’s just the Thunder Wagon, there, 
Its wheels make all that sound. 
It rolls on clouds up in the sky, 
Those bumpy thunderheads, 
It’s up there very, very high 
Above our house and beds. 
It storms around the heavens, yes, 
And makes that dreadful noise .. . 
The biggest wagon, too, I guess, 
But it won’t hurt little boys.” 


Oh Mother, now I wish that you 
Would sit beside my bed 

And tell me as you used to do 

About the things I dread 

The clouds that darken many minds 
Don’t silence many mouths, 

And from all quarters come all kinds 
Of different “whys” and “hows”. 

I hide my head and still hear shouts, 
“Try this”. . .“Buy me”. . .“Believe” 
So many foreign, god-less doubts .. . 
And Oh! I wish they’d leave! 
There’s many a loud and noisy view 
This mixed up world employs. 

Are they just thunder wagons, too, 
That won’t hurt little boys? 


JRB 


i 


Editorial: 


With a fanfare of opening lectures and an antiphony 
of scratching pens another school year has gotten under 
way. New students, surviving the tidal wave of orienta- 
tion, may well have anticipated in the actual start of 
classes a kind of haven. But the fight for psychic survival 
continues as a typical seminary term unleashes its merci- 
less demands on student time. First there is the deluge 
of papers, readings, reports, and paradigm memorization 
which keeps many a filament glowing valiantly beyond 
the midnight hour. Then there is field work, with its 
inevitable requirement of weekly preparation and week- 
end absence. Finally there is the welter of extra-curricular 
activities, ranging from interest groups and outside speak- 
ers to our recent role as movie “extras” for the film on 
Presbyterianism. Time, when thrust into the laundromat 
of the campus calender, is caught without its “Sanforized” 
label and emerges so sadly shrunken that it cannot fit 
the bulky body of events it is expected to clothe. 


What is the outcome in terms of educational atmosphere 
in an institution where the pace is so hurried that one 
scarcely has his bags unpacked before he finds himself 
part of the graduation recessional? Obviously “spare” 
or “leisure” time is cut to a minimum. On first glance 
this may seem to be good in that available time is being 
utilized to the full in making the three-year seminary 
course a meaningful educational experience. On closer 
inspection, however, serious misgivings present them- 
selves, misgivings which detect a significant omission 
in the notion of what constitutes “a meaningful educa- 
tional experience.” 


It may seem a truism to insist that studies ought to 
take first priority over our time in seminary. But when 
we take the word “studies” to include not only assigned 
material but those readings and study projects undertaken 
above and beyond the call of professorial deadlines, the 
point becomes less commonplace. If a given course is 
really fulfilling its educational function, it can be expected 
to give the student a kind of intellectual claustrophobia 
that makes him yearn to go beyond the narrow confines 
of its assigned material and do some research on his 
own. And an educational atmosphere that provides both 
the incentive and the time for such additional research is 
a healthy one. Nor is the provision of such time to be 
taken in a programmatic sense, as though the student 
needed to arrange with his professors what extra work 
he will do. Its real value for him lies in the fact that it 
is free time which he can use as he likes, ie., in a 
manner appropriate to his personal temperament and 
capacities. 

But if the eager student meanwhile discovers that his 
schedule is so inflexible as to seriously limit extra work, 
his enthusiasm may degenerate into frustration or apathy. 
Like an insect caught in a Venus Flytrap, his squirms 
for freedom serve only to draw him deeper into the 
voracious maw of his over-crowded schedule, until finally 
he resigns himself to his fate and gives up. Such intel- 


lectual stultification could be a source of extreme em- 
barrassment to an institution whose professed function 
is to “educate.” And it is true that it may be partially 
the fault of an Administration which requires so much 
“busy work” and provides so many extra-curricular diver- 
sions that little time is left for independent grappling 
with serious intellectual issues. 

More often than not, however, the scarcity of time 
for extra work can be attributed to the student himself, 
who has taken too many courses or undertaken too many 
responsibilities outside the pale of his immediate aca- 
demic work. In any case, the student who arrives at the 
end of a term without having done more than what was 
strictly required has probably not caught that “spark” 
that makes education really enjoyable and worthwhile. 
In short, he has not done an adequate job of balancing 
the “debits” of a day’s responsibilities and opportunities 
with the “credits” of that same day’s allotment of time. 
The responsibility is ours as students, and we must not 
“pass the buck” to the Administration (that traditional 
scapegoat of student difficulties). Taking the existential 
approach, then, (even if we proved to our satisfaction 
that the fault was that of the Administration there is 
little we could do immediately to change its policies), 
let us consider a practical suggestion or two on the 
problem of time. 

Community life at Princeton Seminary makes possible 
a large number of activities which invite the support of 
her students. There are few nights in a typical week 
which do not offer some kind of program to which all 
are welcomed. In the case of the interest groups, the 
ideal would certainly be that we could attend each and 
every program of the groups and thus benefit from their 
contributions to our conception of the several fields they 
represent. We must admit, however, that this is not 
practicable. We can decide to support one interest group, 
realizing the impossibility of supporting them all. This 
would not mean that we could not attend an occasional 
meeting of another group; it merely means that we would 
restrict the area of our wholehearted support to one group. 
Or we could take another tack and merely attend pro- 
grams of interest irrespective of the sponsoring group. 
Thus we would “spot” various meetings of several or all 
of the groups without trying to attend all the meetings 
of any one. Whatever approach to extra-curricular campus 
activities we make, “selection” is the key word and the 
priority of studies (in the broader sense above) the 
leading principle. We might add that special attention 
should be given to those events slated by the Administra- 
tion for the whole community. 

Field work is entirely an individual matter, of course, 
but it should not be allowed to assume such proportions 
that our more immediate duty to our studies is slighted. 
Practical experience or apprenticeship has long been an 
essential concomitant in a well-rounded education, but 
a careful balance needs to be maintained. The emphasis 
of our three years in seminary is preparation, not partici- 
pation. And rightly so; a medical student does not per- 
form an Iliocolostomy in his first surgery course. More- 


over, the primary focus of the field work itself, as the 
Department insists, is experience rather than remuneration 
or service. Thus it is meant to be a contributor to the 
educational experience rather than something over against 
or apart from it. The student who finds that his field 
work is acting as a deterent to his application to his 
studies should change to something less demanding or 
even abandon it temporarily. 

The emphasis on our seminary as a “Christian com- 
munity” sometimes leads to a false conception of what 
our responsibilities to one another are. For example, 
a serious student may feel a tension between his studies 
and what he feels to be his duty to those who drop into 
his room for various kinds of small talk or even “bull 
sessions.” Does his membership in the community de- 
mand that he drop everything and give full attention to 
the visitor? Or must he condone the frequent presence 
of friends of his gregarious (and perhaps not quite so 
studious) roommate? If we keep in mind the principle 
of the priority of our studies, we can easily see that he 
is under no such obligation. It is quite in order for him 
to suggest, with all due tact and friendliness, that he had 
best devote his time to his studies. The reductio ad 
absurdum of this, obviously, is the student who becomes 
the proverbial “book worm” and disdains social con- 


tacts of any sort. It is certainly not our purpose to sug- 
gest that anyone should become such a monstrous intro- 
vert. But we can agree that in most cases the gravitation 
is toward the opposite extreme. 


There is one last suggestion to be made, though we 
have not, of course, begun to exhaust the subject. We 
can picture our seminary day as a building partitioned 
off into two distinct types of area. The portions of time 
that are set apart for definite events, e.g., classes, study 
times, meals, appointments, recreation, are the “rooms,” 
and those brief periods that come before, between, or 
after these major events are the “halls.” Now frequently 
we loiter in these halls, simply wasting the time they 
represent. But if we were to add all such marginal time 
together, we would be astonished at the amount of time 
we have consumed in doing nothing. These very halls 
could be used for much extra reading, and if they were 
used conscientiously, we would have a substantial amount 
of productive time added to our day. 

“Time is the stuff life is made of,” the old addage 
puts it, and there is a strong possibility that failure to 
develop a mature attitude toward the use of time here 
will have is unfortunate repercussions in the whole of our 
subsequent ministry. 


D. A. C. 
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The Mission Lectures: Awakenings 


By David Reed 


The lectures delivered a few weeks ago by Dr. J. Edwin 
Orr have brought forth a great variety of opinions on the 
Seminary campus. Some have seen fit to find inspiration 
in the history of revivals which he presented; others have 
found themselves out of sympathy with the direction which 
his talks followed. All, as is usually the case with a topic 
of such lively interest (and what topic on the campus is 
not of lively interest? ), may want to hum the refrain of 
that Broadway tune, “I’ve got the horse right here . . .”. 
Perhaps the best way to argue about which steed of 
opinion wins the critical race is to examine as a whole 
the course the lectures covered, and to see what kind of a 
mount the lecturer rode. 


Dr. Orr delivered his talks as an historian-evangelist, an 
interesting position. It was his aim, as he stated in the 
second lecture, to further “a new appreciation of the gift 
of God” in awakenings in history. To do this he had a 
fine command of the factual side of his subject. With his 
detailed knowledge of revival history he was able to 
illustrate many times over that significant things have 
happened and are happening in the life of the Church. 
As the basis of his long list of revivals, he offered three 
opinions. They were as follows: First, a revival is the 
act of the Holy Spirit possessing those who serve Him: 
“an act of the sovereignty of God.” Second, revivals have 
definite historical patterns, as follows: God raises a leader, 
there is then the movement, then a reaction to it, and 
finally a product, i.e. the “residue”, the practical result 
(such as the emergence of the evangelical church from the 
founding of Methodism). Third, revivals have trade- 
marks. They are great increase in prayer, a deep sense of 
sin, and evangelistic fervor among the converts. The 
historian-evangelist seemed to build his thesis upon these 
factors; but it can be seen that the historian was soon 
subordinated by the evangelist. 


In fairness to our judgement let us step into the context 
of thought held by the lecturer. He obviously felt that 
the creation in his listeners of a greater awareness of the 
work of God in history was dependent solely upon illus- 
trations of great events which he termed revivals, for this 
was practically all he did. As an historian he depicted the 
Old Testament, Pentecost, the Reformation, and various 
religious movements in Great Britain and the United 
States and Brazil. But only as an evangelist did he elab- 
orate his thesis. This brought on several oversights in his 
talks. It was disappointing for him not to recognize that 
the very definition of “revival” in complete historical 
terms was a prime factor of question among his audience. 

Dr. Orr’s description of revivals seemed to pivot on the 
personal flicker of faith bursting suddenly into flame 
among a mass of people. It seemed to burn bright almost 
by coincidence except for the complete faith in the well- 
timed action of the Holy Spirit which he expressed as the 
only cause for such events. One could not but wonder, for 
example, if it was enough to say that the Lord realized 
that the English were a stubborn people and anticipated 
the series of awakenings in 1905 by having Lord 
Shaftesbury stand up in Parliament and get a bill passed 
which allowed religious meetings in public buildings. One 
found trouble in affirming the success—or even existence— 
of a true revival from the poignant picture of London 
prostitutes being invited into tea by the church ladies of 
the district. It does not seem scholarly to go to the extent 
of saying, as he did in his final talk, the revivals reach 
the masses where the Church does not without taking into 
account the question in the Church—and hence within his 
audience—of the measurement of claims like this. 

History is more than Webster’s definition of “a tale, 
a series of events” in terms of the Church. Theology and 
eschatology must be included in the yardstick of any 


judgment of God’s work on earth. Not to define one’s 
position when planning to bring listeners to more aware- 
ness of this work is to be incomplete as a Church historian. 
It is not a question of disagreement of theology; it is a 
question of seeking something complete in perspective. 

As Dr. Orr did not offer a definition of his position as 
an historian making a complete analysis of revival history, 
let us observe him as an evangelist. He began by urging a 
new opinion of the term “revival”, thus: it should not 
mean “hot gospelling’” and the sheer emotionalism of 
fanaticism. It should mean the re-awakening of the Church 
by the Holy Spirit; the “bringing of life to those already 
possessing life.” This was his first consideration in seeking 
a greater appreciation of the phenomena of awakenings. 
Obviously, having overlooked a deeper meaning of such 
history, the evangelist simply needed the support that 
great revivals have occurred that were not of the cheap 
garden variety, mere surges of emotionalism. 

In line with his theme, he then pointed out the revival of 
1858 as one with no “fanaticism”. Most revivals, he admit- 
ted, do attract the most unstable Christians, and the 
shallow connotation of “hot gospelling” emerges. But not 
in this awakening. It started with a prayer meeting on 
Fulton Street, New York, spread across the nation and 
into Canada and ended with a purported one-hundred- 
thousand a month being converted—not to mention the 
courtesy of Western Union having special telegram rates 
for new converts. It blazed across the nation by sudden 
formation of prayer meetings which soon blossomed into 
sixteen-hour church prayer sessions. And this awakening 
had no fanaticism. 

Without pressing, as yet, the narrowness of this de- 
scription, observe the next steps, revealed later in the 
talks, which do not quite keep the chaff out of the wheat. 
The Welsh revival of 1904 stirred such great effects of 
spreading to England and Scotland because revivals must 
be exciting to stir people to action—and they are only 
temporal an transient things. One wonders, if this excite- 
ment is not classified as pure emotionalism, and, if it is 
not here definitely defined as the overt action of the Holy 
Spirit, just what it might be. This problem was phrased 
by a question offered in the last talk: What is the good 
done by “hot gospellers”? There is obviously a weak link 
in the argument which must be answered still: the meas- 
urement of “revivals”. How does the speaker answer this 
direct question? Insofar as simple history is his forte of 
support, and as he must know his own experiences best, 
the only thing he could say was that he did not use an 
emotional appeal in the Brazilian revival because his 
sermons were three hours long. And Billy Graham does 
not make an emotional appeal but strikes at the need of 
the human heart. This may well describe his and the 
latter’s delivery, but one must wonder if it describes the 
converts’ reaction. Granting all the benefits of Dr. Orr’s 
approach, it is hard to find satisfaction here. God’s “best 
method in history” was treated only as an assertion, never 
a possible question. 

Dr. Orr’s treatment of the value of awakenings in the 
mission field followed a similarly uncertain path. This, 
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his second topic, was evidently centered around the prop- 
osition that real ecumenicity is furthered by the force of 
revivals. As an historian he noted that in the aforemen- 
tioned Welsh revival of 1904 all denominations were 
involved. And as an evangelist, by his own experiences in 
Brazil there was also great unity of the churches. This 
is a recognizable fact in plain historical terms, but is it 
truly definable as a triumph of ecumenics? There could 
be other reasons for every church in a town to open its 
doors for extra prayer meetings. He noted that even the 
Unitarian and Catholic churches began evangelizing in 
one of the great movements in this country. It just could 
be an urge for self-preservation that motivated many of 
these actions. This possibility and others like it should 
not have been blandly ignored. 





That such a simple explanation of ecumenicity is not 
complete was revealed in the speaker’s own remarks. For 
one thing, he noted the opposition to the Brazilian revival 
as being centered among “hard-shell Baptists” and 
“fundamentalistes belligerantes”. If a real ecumenical 
spirit was to be had in revivals, it seems strange that 
such divisive terms could be so calmly used. That is to 
say, allowing for the fact that churches might not join 
in one body after a revival, this being too much to expect, 
at least the connotation of such labels should have been 
more carefully guarded. A lasting revival-fed ecumenical 
tolerance for the individual at least could have been more 
in evidence than seen in these phrases. And is it in the 
ecumenical spirit to say that Brazilian Christians go home 
and apply the lessons of a sermon to themselves, since 
they are different from American Christians? The trouble 
is that the thought was degenerated to purely personal 
terms—to the person of the speaker. There was no defini- 
tion of “revival” before; there is no defintiion of ecu- 
menicity” here. 

The argument fails completely, it seems, by the evan- 
gelist’s own terms. If revivals are temporal and transient, 
if they depend on excitement yet are ideally not pure 
emotionalism, if they are basically acts of the Holy 
Spirit yet are described in personal terms not allowing 
for other sound human factors, how can they accomplish 
ecumenicity? And if no mention is made of the place of 
the Church, the body of Christ by virtue of its Proclama- 
tion and the Sacraments, in these revivals, how do they 
accomplish anything? The only factor used by the speaker 


was an evangelist’s version of “history: a tale, a series of 
events.” The only focus was a narrative of dramatic con- 
versions and amazing crowd reactions. The tale was full 
of sound and fury, but it never attained significance. 


In his concluding lecture, discussing awakenings in the 
colleges, Dr. Orr again failed to bring much food for 
thought to his listeners. His theme here was, “What 
about God and His attitude toward colleges and semi- 
naries?”” As before, the first move was to show that 
there had been revivals on campuses—using the same 
untried term of “revival”. The basic factor is that God 
(astoundingly enough) “meets students in their courses.” 
There have been revivals such as the “Haystack Meeting” 
in 1806 at Williams College, which started the American 
Missions; such as at Wheaton in 1950; and at San Bern- 
ardo in 1952. Then at this point the speaker added his 
most subjective opinions of the series, by listing the 
sins of which collegiates and seminarians are most guilty. 
They are pride, cynicism, deceit and the cowardice of 
avoiding restitution. Once again, in both sections of the 
talk, the same problem remains: is this complete? We 
have dealt with the first part. Let us observe the closing 
remarks. 


This ending brings to the surface the attitude of the 
speaker which denied satisfactory fulfillment of the basic 
questions. His context is concerned only with personal 
immorality, and ethical error in the individual. “Re- 
vivals” have prostitutes drinking tea in London and 
Brazilians praying all day long and collegiates (or is it 
seminarians?) giving up their sins. Victory is measured 
in terms of subjective response. All one must do is to 
sit down and stop rocking the boat. There is no deeper 
heart of darkness hiding from the light. 

This is as incomplete as the evangelist’s view of history, 
in not admitting factors which psychology and sociology 
might describe. Just as judgment of revivals cannot 
ignore everything but the assumed action of the Holy 
Spirit, so an individual cannot judge himself—or his 
neighbor—as to whether this same Spirit has touched 
a response in himself or the other person. It is too narrow 
a view. Something defined as “an act of the sovereignty 
of God” comes very close to being taken from the Lord’s 
grasp if no questions are admitted and judgment is easily 
reached. 

Dr. Orr arrived at this point because he spoke only 
from his own subjective purpose. As an evangelist he 
believed that history had a pattern of awakenings caused 
purely by the Holy Spirit at work among men. In such 
a faith he felt there were no questions about this. Similar- 
ly, because he had, in all faith, no “hot gospelling” pur- 
pose in his preaching in Brazil, he assumed no flaws in 
that resultant awakening. In both instances he simply 
assumed that the right purpose produced the desired 
result. It follows that if the individual need not admit 
other elements in history (i.e. sociology and psychology) 
which could be part of a “revival”, he need not admit 
anything beyound immorality which keeps man apart 
from God. If he remains convinced in the shallowness 
of one consideration, there is no reason to plumb difficult 
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depths in the other problem. One does not criticize this 
in evangelists; but one must criticize this in historians. 
And it was as the latter that the speaker was expected 
to present himself. 


In describing God’s “best method in history”, Dr. Orr 
offered, in the final analysis, only a non-objective list 
of opinions. Trying to present an historian’s analysis 
he never left the evangelist’s ivory tower. The analysis 
was doomed to be incomplete. One might add, moreover, 
that he never even completed his evangelistic approach. 
Had he seen fit to arrive at the logical conclusion of 
the course he chose in his continual narrowing of the 
subject to personal emphasis, he would have at least made 
some assertion with the declamation of a need for “re- 
vival” right here and now. That seemed to be the next 
step from a listing of the sins inherent in seminarians. 
But not even this was done. 


The Mission Lectures are not meant for evangelism, 
and they are designed for concrete education; but at least 
the former function would have offered something, had 
it been by affirmation and not by inference. If the speaker 
had to ignore the questions in the minds of his listeners, 
if he could not present a complete picture of awakenings 
in history, as an historian, he should have stated this 
at the very beginning. He should not have tried the 
task in disguise, but should have defined himself as 
an evangelist immediately, for that is what he really was. 
One must remember, in choosing the right horse in this 
critical race, that simply because he can describe fancy 
trappings and silver bullets, that does not make him the 
owner of a white stallion. God’s “best method in history” 
is still known best by God. 


Sigus of the Times 
By Horace Allen 


“We are living, we are dwelling in a grand 


and awful time... .” 


We have sung this line often, “with emotion” as Soren 
Kierkegaard would have added. We ought to sing it too, 
for the “joyful noise” we are wont to make before the 
Lord is all too often much too concerned with ourselves, 
and not with God and his world. But the ‘hitch’ with this 
hymn arises in the next line, “To be living is sublime.” 
Is it? It may have been in 1840 when Bishop Coxe wrote 
these lines. It may be today if we are high-minded enough 
to believe that as a Christian we cannot take a stand in 
partisan politics. It may be today if we allow ourselves 
to be swept away by the great resurgence of religion in 
our nation. But living in this “grand and awful time” 
cannot be sublime if we take to heart the chaos and strife 
which follows the sun throughout its entire course. It 
cannot be sublime if we let the world’s anxieties extend 
any more deeply into our community life than our grace- 
ful acknowledgement of hunger in the world before our 
meals together. 


For every person we have “influenced for Christ” on 
our weekend vacations from studies, two or three have 
been murdered in senseless rioting in Morocco, even after 
the nationalist Mohammed ben Youssef had been reluc- 
tantly restored to the throne by the French government. 
Even as we have rejoiced in the stability and wisdom of 
our government, Argentina has endured the birth pangs 
of two new regimes, born out of turmoil and frustration. 
While we have quietly accepted our segregated Princeton, 
a whole race has been crushed in South Africa. While we 
have stoically accepted our ‘long’ reading assignments, 
men have been losing their very souls in the tedium and 
insecurity of their daily labor in booming Delaware 


Valley, USA. 


We dare not allow such dreadful facts to disturb the 
sublimity of our preparation for the ministry. And we 
don’t. We don’t discuss these things. We don’t let them 
intrude upon our worship with any regularity. We don’t 
see any relationship here with the curriculum. We con- 
veniently forget that “this is my Father’s world.” There- 
fore we ought to fall down upon our faces before our 
God, “who has made of one blood all nations of men for 
to dwell on the fact of the whole earth,” and who has sent 
his blessed Son “to preach to them that are far off and to 
them that are nigh.” 

Our times are not lacking in signs, ominous signs. This 
is a “grand and awful time.” We are called to under-stand 
these signs. To fail in this is to forsake our right to speak 
the Gospel which is on our lips and in our hearts. 
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Housepainting 


By Norma Jones 


I think that you may know something about my 
country, but where it is does not really matter. But 
perhaps if I tell you about the labor situation, you will 
understand why I am so worried. You may, although this 
is perhaps too much to expect, you may even be able 
to help me. 

The most unique thing about my country is the fact 
that the most important service any man can render 
to society is that of becoming a housepainter. The tradi- 
tion of housepainting is an ancient one among us, and 
a good painter is much respected. But the trouble is that 
the very best painters, being a bit more creative and 
individualistic than the rest, can never seem to agree 
on the exact technique for painting. 

That is why we have the factions. They are called the 
Larebils and the Vresnocs. The greatest painters in all 
the land belong to these two groups, the painters who 
seem to make the paint flow right from the brush in a 
clean even line, who never leave the tiniest spot uncovered 
for the retouch man. There are, however, only a few 
great painters in each group; the others merely join and 
try to emulate the work of the real craftsmen. But the 
saddest thing is that between the Larebils and the 
Vresnocs there are deep and unforgettable differences of 
opinion. 

This wouldn’t be so bad if it were not for the King, 
but I guess I haven’t told you about him yet. For you 
see, while the Larebils and Vresnocs almost never agree 
on anything, there is one thing in which they most vehe- 
mently concur—their love for our King. Our King is the 
most wonderful person in the world ... but I really don’t 
have time to tell you about him. I couldn’t yet, because 
I’m so worried. But, believe me, if anyone was ever 
deserving of complete devotion, it is he. 

I have never seen the King; I have only heard about 





him from the old ones, who knew him before he had to 
go away. But even I, who have never seen him, love him 
and want to prepare the palace for his return. The old 
ones tell us that he is coming back to us some day to 
live in the big palace on the highest hill in the land. 


Now I can at last tell you what has been bothering me. 
You see, it has been such a long time since the King 
went away. The palace has not been used since, and it 
has fallen into a sad state of disrepair. The porches sag, 
the roof leaks, and the paint is coming off the walls in 
great dry flakes. I know what you are going to ask. Is it 
possible, you say, in a land where housepainting is the 
finest art of the men, that their beloved King’s palace 
should suffer decay for the want of a coat of paint? 


And I must sadly answer, yes. It’s not from a shortage 
of workers either. Every year all the painters in the land 
resolve anew to put the palace immediately in shape for 
the King’s return. But, every year, the palace becomes 
shabbier and less fit for a king. 


It’s all because the Larebils and Vresnocs never can get 
together on HOW they are going to decorate. Their 
abilities are about equal, but their styles are so different. 
The Vresnocs want to paint every part of the palace in 
an unvarying pattern of two colors—black and white. 
While the Larebils never exactly say just what colors they 


are going to use; the most you can get from them is that 
there will be variety (they call it freedom), and plenty 
of what they call “movement.” They even disagree on 
what kind of invitations will be issued to the reception 
given when the redecorating job will be finished. The 
Larebils want blue paper and modern design. The 
Vresnocs favor white paper with Old English lettering 
(more dignified, you know). 


And so the controversy goes on from year to year, and 
very little actual work is done. True, there are a few 
painters who belong to neither faction, who work on 
the palace from time to time, patching up the worst 
places. I think they must be the ones who love the King 
the most. But they are not the most brilliant painters, and 
their efforts have produced results only in spots. It is very 


sad. 
So I ask you, what should I do? Both the Larebils and 


the Vresnocs have asked me to join them, but I hate to 
spend my time in squabbling. And I can’t rid myself of 
this terrible urge to be a housepainter. There is only 
one other alternative, that of joining the few simple 
daubers who are up at the palace now. I will not be 
able to improve my technique much, so my work will 
never look very good. But perhaps the King, when he 
comes, will understand... 


Why Do Graduate Study? 


By Guntram Bischoff 


He said to his disciples, “The 
harvest is plentiful, but the labor- 
ers are few; pray therefore the 
Lord of the harvest to send out 
laborers into his harvest.” 


Matt. 9:37ff. 


Many of us Seminary students ask ourselves questions 
like these: “Why should we continue our studies after 
graduation? Would that not be a waste of time? Or would 
it be good to hold a higher degree? Should we rather go 
out into the field where we are eagerly awaited, or strive 
first for a better foundation? What is the value of gradu- 
ate study anyway beside getting a higher degree?” If 
questions like these arise out of the response to the 
urgency of Jesus’ call, they are responsible, legitimate, 
and genuine questions. How could it be otherwise since 
the Word of God meets us always in our unpreparedness, 
undecidedness, fear, and doubt—in short, in our unbelief? 
If it were not so, if our questions would arise out of any 
of our own urgencies, we would not have heard Jesus’ 
call at all and could not expect an answer that would be 
in any way different from the answer which any psycho- 
logical or vocational adviser could give us. 
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Just as we are not just anybody, but very certain indi- 
viduals who received this particular certainty by the 
Word of God calling us out of the world and into the 
Church of Jesus Christ, so we are not studying for just 
anything, but for the very definite ministerium verbi 
divinit. The fact that the Word of God called us into the 
Church and into this particular study is not a contingent 
fact. It cannot be explained by our heritage, environment, 
experience, or choice. If we would attempt to explain it 
in this way, we would merely prove that the word we 
meant to hear was some other word, i.e., that it is not 
this fact. Neither can we, therefore, be concerned with 
the question if our particular study is the right one, nor 
should it be our worry to peek into the minds of, e.g. an 
undergraduate in engineering who weighs the pros and 
cons of graduate study in his field. Post factum we do not 





have the choice of the fact, but we do have the choice to 
say “Yes” to this fact. Our “Yes” will be indeed one of 
fear and trembling, but it will be—not in spite, but 
because of this—the “Yes” of confidence which is deter- 
mined not by our needs, and not even by the needs of 
our prospective congregations, but solely by the Word of 
God which calls us into the harvest. 


None of us can validly decide whether or not to do 
graduate work if he does not bear in mind that it is this 
determination which decides the question of the value 
and meaning of our study as a whole, whether it is under- 
graduate or graduate, and which cannot be replaced by 
our decision on the basis of motif and purpose of our 
studying. The harvest determines the laborer, not the 
laborer the harvest. It is the degree of preparedness for 
the particular within this harvest to which we are called 
which determines the quality of our study, not however, 
the “degrees” we are striving for. 


But what is this particular quality of our study? And is 
there a difference between the quality of undergraduate 
and graduate study? The basis and reason for our study, 
no matter how limited or extended it may be, is the call 
to the harvest. The goal and purpose of our study is to 
follow this call to the harvest. Basis and goal, reason and 
purpose of our study are identical in terms of their con- 
tents. This is by no means self-evident; for it would be 
conceivable that it could also be different. In fact, that 
other, different way would be the natural, normal, our 
way of looking at this problem. Why do people study? The 
answers to this question are legion. The pragmatist would 
demand studying for the sake of acquiring the skill to 
perform the activities connected with a certain profession. 
Graduate study would mean then the acquisition of higher 
skill. The idealist studies under the motto “science for the 
sake of science”. He would do graduate study for the 
unselfish reason of penetrating deeper into the unknown; 
for here, studying carries its purpose in itself, or, in other 
words, it is the purpose of studying to have no practical 
purpose. The realist may answer the question by stating 
that we study for the purpose of the satisfaction of our 
needs, i.e., to win honor, social standing, power, or simply 
to make money. Graduate study from this point of view 
would be to safeguard more and better satisfaction. Psy- 
chology tells us that studying can have also an unconscious 
purpose, namely, that of escape from our own fear of 
having to make a definite decision. Here lies undoubtedly 
one of the motives of some students who “choose” gradu- 
ate study because they are afraid of the disillusionary 
reality of the ministry. All these different points of view— 
and many more—have some validity, also with regard to 
our study for the ministry; for after all, the ministry too 
is a human occupation and as such the ministry of sinners. 


At this point, however, it is important to bear in mind 
that the study for the ministry is actually a study against 
the needs and interests of the student—even and especially 
the graduate student!—, insofar namely, as we did not 
decide to enter the harvest when it seemed to us to be 
opportune and necessary, but that we were called to do 
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the work, not for our sake, not for the sake of others, not 
even for the sake of the Church, but solely and exclusively 
for the sake of Him who called us. It should be clear that 
this does not mean that God needs us; for if we would 
assume that, we would again study for our own sake, 
i.e. for our desire and urge to help, whereas it is we our- 
selves who need help and are helped. This is meant when 
we say now more concretely that the ministry is exactly 
what this word, unfortunately a Latin cognate, means: 
service. The minister is called by God to be a servant, and 
indeed much more so than any housemaid or houseboy; 
for the Latin word minister implies the status of a subject. 
In the reformation formula minister verbi divini this 
becomes more plain. The minister is servant and subject 
to Jesus Christ; and because Jesus Christ served and 
became subject to us, therefore we are called into the 
service of our neighbour. 

Now, one might still raise the objection that we are not 
yet ministers and therefore are still “free” as long as we 
are studying and have not yet been “ordained”. But this 
is not so. We said, purpose and reason of our study are 
identical. As much as it is true that God called us into 
this study, it is just as true that this same call was and is 
the call into the ministry. Our entire study, undergraduate 
as well as graduate, is already the first part of our min- 
istry, and it has its quality in its directedness toward the 
ministry. Our study is service or it is not study for the 
ministry. And, in turn, our service in this particular situa- 
tion is this particular study. If this were not so, our study 
would indeed break up into the technical preparation for 
the ministry and a “graduate” appendix which would be 
aimed at something else which, in any case, could not be 
the ministry. Then it could not be service. Not only would 
we have to refer to our own interests again, but even the 
meaning of our undergraduate study would become 
dubious. In short, we would only demonstrate that we are 
actually not on the way to the harvest-field. 

Having thus attempted to indicate what our study is, we 
have now to turn to the question if our study is necessary 
at all. As we have seen, we are prevented from arguing 
that we need study in order to enhance our knowledge, to 
familiarize ourselves with the theoretical and practical 
problems of our future position, to achieve a higher 
degree of personality, or in any way to meet our own 
needs. The necessity of our study must be seen rather in 
God’s Word which calls us in the harvest to the harvest, 
if it is true that our study originated in as well as being 
directed toward the Word of God, i.e., that it is service. 
Surely, the necessity of the tec lamina study as such can 
hardly be proved. But our study as ours is necessary as 
much as God’s call to us is real. 

What then is the content of this necessity? Does it 
apply to undergraduate as well as to graduate study? 
—The call of God is the Word of His revelation in the 
world, or, more precisely, in His church. In fact, the 
place of the harvest is exactly the place where God’s 
revelation in Christ becomes event in His church. We can 
study this particular subject matter only because we our- 
selves are subjected to it. Our study then is as much 


obedience to this subject as 
it is service in the name of 
this subject. Obedience 
means responsibility. In re- 
sponding to the Word of 
God we are responsible. Our 
service is to proclaim the 
Word of God responsibly, 
i.e, as those who are in 
their entirety called upon to 
listen to this Word so that 
they may find out what it is 
that they are to proclaim, 
how they are to understand 
it and how to preach it. Cer- 
tainly, it is true that in a sense every member of the 
church is a theologian; and it is also true that all our 
scientific theological knowledge will be of no avail in 
building the church unless it happens under the promise 
of the Holy Spirit. However, this does not relieve us of 
our duty, but rather is the very reason why we are to 
“examine the scriptures daily to see if these things are so” 
(Acts 17:11). It is the act of obedience of the church, not 
only that in it evangelium pure docetur et recte adminis- 
trantur sacramenta (Conf. Augustana VII), but also that 
it watches that this is so. The service of Word and sacra- 
ment includes, if it is to be obedient service, also the 
constant reflection on the correctness of this service. As it 
is the duty of the church to ordain ministers, it is also its 
duty to ordain theologians. However, this sentence can by 
no means be reversed. Theology is secondary service, not 
the primary one. Theology is the ministreitum ministerii 
verbi divini. Theology has its sole reason and purpose, 
necessity and possibility, in the actual proclamation of 


the Word of God. 





It should be clear by now that indeed every theologian 
should be a “minister”, not however, that every minister 
must also be a theologian. We may say that the difference 
between the minister and the theologian could be com- 
pared with that between the printer and the proof-reader, 
or to a somewhat different degree, between the preacher 
and the teacher. In order to have theologians the church 
must insist on graduate study. Here only, and not before 
this!, is the place to point to the necessity of skillful 
knowledge as the responsible answer to God’s call; for 
the critical function of the church would be an irrespon- 
sible Iuxury if it could not carry out this criticism. 


Of course, there is no reason why every minister could 
not also be a Master or even a Doctor of Theology. 
Requirements and content of our undergraduate curricu- 
lum are certainly not so definite as not to be open to 
improvement. Yet it may be fair to state that these re- 
quirements are the minimum rather than the maximum of 
the desirable, and it would therefore be good if more of us 
could and would continue studying at least for one year 
after their graduation. But this is not the decisive point. 
The decisive point is rather to be found in the fact that 
“each has his own special gift from God, one of one kind 
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and one of another” (1.Cor. 7:7: It would lead us too far 
here, but it would be extremely useful if we could investi- 
gate more closely those important passages in Rom. 12:3-8 
and 1. Cor. 12:4-11). The gift of some of us may be to 
evangelize, of others to preach or to teach, to counsel or 
to visit. We all would need study for that, but it also 
would obviously not be necessary to have all of these gifts 
in order to have one of them. God does not call us because 
of our brain-volume, rhetorical perfection, or practical 
energy, but because He wants us to serve with what He 
has given and gives us to serve with. It would, indeed, be 
a wrong kind of obedience, in fact, it would be in- 
obedience, to attempt, e.g. the doctorate, in spite of the fact 
that we are not meant for this particular task. 

It is now my opinon that we should all feel encouraged 
to study a little beyond our undergraduate work, but that 
we should undertake doctoral work only if we can under- 
stand it as the use of a gift of God and as directed toward 
the service-function of theology. That our decision should 
by all means be a guided one, and not self-sufficient, needs 
hardly particular emphasis. As the theological function of 
the church is not its primary, but its secondary service, 
doctoral study can by no means be superior to any other 
kind of undergraduate or graduate study in terms of the 
essential characteristicum of theological study as such. 
Graduate study is the critical service to the subject of 
undergraduate study. It is not more than that, but also 
not less. As theology is the critical function of the church 
which has to be carried out if the church does not want to 
be inobedient an irresponsible, so grauate study, and in 
particular doctoral study, should be undertaken, not in 
spite of, but because of the urgency of Jesus’ call to the 
harvest. There is no law which would compel us to do 
graduate study, just as no law forces us into the 
ministry. God’s call makes us free to choose in obedience 
according to the gift of His Spirit. A good theologian 
may be a poor preacher or counselor, and vice versa. 
Everything depends here on seeing our study, whether 
undergraduate or graduate, as what it is: obedient service 
and not an undertaking for our purpose, whatever it 
may be. 


Letters to the Editor: 


Dear Sir: 


With the fall season ebbing and the winter months rapidly setting 
in, the members of tle Junior Class are hard at work on the ar- 
rangements for the JUNIOR CLASS PARTY. Spearheading the organ- 
izations are the Junior Class officers, namely, Dick Sawyer, Dick 
Coonradt, Elsie Bowie, Frank VanAalst, and Don Meekof. They re- 
quest that anyone interested in participating in the party, either as 
part of the cast or in the designing of he show, please see them. 

Outstanding talent has already come to the foreground, and the 
excellent casting and hard work already in evidence give promise 
of a good show. The various committees have been appointed and 
are making sharp progress. The members of these committees are: 
Peggy Hoar, Norma Jones, Carol Mahy, Kate Mason, Arba Hudgens, 
Alice Kennedy, Bill Lovick, Joe Martin, Tom Nissley, Brent Stearns, 
and Dave Turnbull. 

Remember, the date is January 26, 1956! A delightful combina- 
tion of indigenous talent and clever planning gives to the new year 
a new show full of fun and laughs. You won’t want to miss it! 


Sincerely, 
Dick Coonradt 


Dear Sir: 

| must confess that | was not a little dismayed upon reading 
Horace Allen’s “Signs of the Times” in the November issue of the 
Seminarian. Having read the introductory paragraph, | expected a 
reasonable and objective critique of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. with regard to the “success” of increased church member- 
ship, and the supposed indifference of that Church to current events 
on the international scene. 

Instead of this, however, and in spite of the intelligent analysis 
of the situation in Algeria and Africa, | found myself confronted 
with a not-too-subtle political partisanship of the crassest sort. Phrases 
such as “D. D, Eisenhower’s triumphant descent from Mount Geneva,” 
the reference to the “sleight-of-hand tricks’ of Mr. Dulles, and the 
sneer over “official prayers’ for the President, betray a vituperative 
spirit only found in the most biased political journals. 


Not less amazing is Mr. Allen’s conclusion. We are informed 
that the credit for any real accomplishments at Geneva are due 
to “Those early architects . . . Acheson, Truman, and Marshall.” (The 
authority for this highly debateable statement is put forth from 
the memoirs of Mr. Truman himself!) A final scrap of praise is 
tossed to Eisenhower in the last paragraph of Mr. Allen’s article. 
This nugget is culled from the pages of “The Republic’ of whose 
views Mr. Allen asserts, “we must take full notice.” One need hardly 
remind the candid reader that the organ referred to has consistently 
supported the policies of only one party for over two decades. 


One can have no quarrel with Mr. Allen if he, as a citizen, choses 
to throw mud-pies at Eisenhower, or to drape laurels over the bust 
of ex-president Truman. That is his privilege. One can however, 
question the propriety of using the Seminarian as the vehicle for 
such propaganda. As a “student voice of the Christian Church” our 
paper must surely avoid calling, however indirectly, for the support 
of one party over another. Our Protestant tradition of the separation 
of church and state would be mocked by such a principle. 


If Mr. Allen delights in flaying the Administration, perhaps he 
should register his anger in the pages of the Democratic Digest, an 
organ dedicated precisely to that purpose. 


Sincerely, 
Richard Brewer 


Dear Sir: 


Over our fish the other day, the conversation turned to differences. 
The thing which triggered us off was the obvious discrepancy between 
our Episcopalian brethren dining with us in their clerical collars and 
some of us in our tans and sport shirts, not to mention the continuum 
in between the obvious extremes. The talk then seemed to dive 
beneath this initial observation. 


One fellow spoke of a series of road signs he had seen up in 
New York. The first proclaimed “The Church of God.” Another mile, 
another sign, this time “The True Church of God”. The third sign 
appeared with the legend, “The Only True Church of God’. We were 
all impressed by this testimony of fragmentation within our Protestant 
tradition which this story made clear. This was tragic indictment, 
we felt. But more, than that, it is a parable to us in seminary. 


The story testifies of the excesses to which individuality can lead. 
It is the outcome of competition in the field of worship. And we 
tend to look down our noses at such manifestly absurd situations 
as the three churches along the highway. 


But the judgment is a two-edged sword. The other side of the 
story is our competition among ourselves. We would rather convert 
people to our position than to attempt to understand that when 
people come from different parts of the world, different social and 
economic backgrounds, different communions, and different churches 
within one communion, these people are bound to look at things 
differently. This in turn quite naturally affects their beliefs and 
their behavior. 


Rather than try to understand, we resort to cutting the problem 
down to our size by putting everybody into convenient pigeonholes. 
In our classification, we find some criteria which seem to work and 
finish our task. Our rationalization backs up our handiwork — 
everybody knows that belief governs behavior; therefore, we will 
watch how he acts. We forget that to judge belief by behavior, 
we imust see everything that a person does. But that would be too 
hard. So we pick a mannerism at table, or a word that only one sort 
of person would use, or some such device, and soon we have the 
situation under control. 


Even this, however, is not of itself worthy of utter condemnation. 
It is when we begin to use our handy classifications as excuses for 
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the things we do in our dealings with a man or a group that the 
tragedy becomes complete. We rationalize ourselves out of the 
obligation of love, and then we have freedom to freely criticize. 
It is far easier to point out odd things a man does when he is not 
there to spoil the fun, when we don’t have to see him face to face. 
And so we go, condemning the different. 

The reply comes loud and clear that we are helping each other 
in some practical training for the ministry when we criticize and 
denounce. But when this comes to pass only between those of one 
stripe, the value of criticism gets lost along the way. Impersonal 
discussion of another’s faults only highlights the trouble without 
attempting to do anything concrete. j 

Another tragedy appears. As one of the faculty recently pointed 
out, nobody can deny that ministers are one of the most talked 
about, most often classified, most often criticized groups in our 
society. And we can expect no more than what greeted Christ in 
His day. But among ourselves, within the body of Christ, we ought 
to do better than the Gentiles. 

1 don’t advocate everyone trying to fit a mold, becoming “wishy- 
washy” in their Christianity. Paul talks about stirring up one another 
to love and good works. Far be it for me to contradict this man 
of God. And Christ did not hesitate to criticize the vested interests, 
the high-ups, the professional religionists in his day. But he said 
what he had to say in their presence most of the time. And that 
seems to be a rather good example to follow. 

The most efficient way is in this instance the Christ-like way. 
That is to go about this dealing face to face with the individual in 
the spirit of Christian understanding, realizing that it is a brother 
Christian with whom we deal, not an abstract generalization. The 
least we can do is to realize that before very long, we will all be 
facing all sorts of criticism from all sides. With this in mind, it seems 
logical that we would be a bit more cautious in our casual con- 
versation which divides. It might even impress upon us the fact 
that God justifies us by our faith; not because it is a faith embracing 
certain specific doctrines or ideas about the Christian life, but be- 
cause it is faith in the Lord Jesus Christ who covers our sin, who 
haves us in spite of the different ways we have found to apply 
this to our individual lives under his Soveregin Lordship. 

Sincerely, 


Bill Chapman 


Have You an Answer to Fear? 


I John 4:18 


By Henry Morgan 
Editor’s Note: 


The author of the following sermon was the winner 
from last year’s Middler Class of the First Mary Long 
Grier Prize in Speech and Homiletics. The prize was 
awarded to him primarily on the basis of the composition 
and delivery of this sermon. 


As a diplomatic official from the Ukraine stepped off 
his plane in Paris a few months ago, he was surrounded by 
news reporters. It is not surprising that questions came at 
him in rapid succession. Most of them he brushed aside 
with “No comment,” but one interested him, and he took 
the trouble to answer it in some detail. As might be 
expected, he seemed to enjoy commenting on the question, 
“What is your opinion of the American people?” His 
answer sounded like the description of a condemned 
murdered, but one phrase was unexpected: “Americans 
are afraid.” 

As the average American thinks over this comment, he 
probably rejects it as ridiculous, since he is satisfied that 
the United States is the most powerful country in the 
world. In all honesty we must admit, however, that fear 


is not absent. We see it in many ways. New books with 
titles like Victory over Fear or Courage for the Future are 
apt to be best-sellers. Many a heart misses a few beats at 
the sound of the word “investigation,” and the threat of 
atomic warfare is hardly encouraging. We must concede 
that there is truth in the diplomat’s statement, but, if it 
any comfort, we may also be certain that America has 
no monopoly on fear. What we can be surest of is the 
cause of it, namely, that something is missing in our lives. 
Something is leaving a vacuum in our hearts that provides 
space for fear. 

Something is missing. How shall we go about deter- 
mining the nature of the lack? Suppose we look at fear 
itself for a clue. Fear is a mirror. At no other time can a 
man see himself so clearly as when he is afraid. At such 
a moment he stands stripped of the things which typify 
security. Wealth, position, or physical strength mean little 
when a man is held by fear. It matters not whether the 
cause of the fear is small or large. The opportunity is 
given for self-examination, and it must not be lost. 

During the Second World War one of my duties was 
that of navigator on an attack transport in the Southwest 
Pacific. It is safe to say that by the time that almost three 
years of the war had passed the majority of the men had 
become relatively hardened to enemy air attacks. Com- 
mencing with the landings in Leyte Gulf, Philippine 
Islands, however, the Japanese suicide planes, the Kami- 
kaze squadrons, put in their appearance. I can remember 
clearly on more than one occasion watching the planes 
overhead, knowing that they had instructions to hit the 
bridges of the ships. As the saying went, “Everyone one 
looked as if it had my name on it.” In those moments I 
learned that fear is a mirror, and that the reflection is a 
signpost. I learned that fear is by no means all bad, for 
as it gives a man a picture of himself, it points to the 
need for something beyond himself. 

Consequently, it is beyond himself that a man must look. 
Many a man in the war became a “fox-hole” Christian. 
Many a man found that, as the poet Carle Baker has 
expressed it, “Courage is fear that has said its prayers.” 
And many a man sought the strength he needed through 
the comforting words, “God is our refuge and strength, a 
very present help in trouble.” 

But we see again that something is missing. Is it just a 
blind trust in Divine Providence? In the fourth chapter 
of his first epistle John gives his answer: “There is no fear 
in love, but perfect love casts out fear”. Today the word 
co-existence has taken on new importance, but almost 
nineteen hundred years ago John was writing about it. 
He was setting forth the truth that love and fear cannot 
co-exist in a man’s heart, and that as love increases, fear 
will decrease. Fear cannot help but be egocentric, but 
love leads a man’s thoughts away from his own welfare to 
that of others. If fear is carefully analyzed it will be found 
to be in essence a form of selfishness, for its very existence 
indicates that a man is giving first thought to himself. It 
comes as no surprise then that John suggests that the 
solution is love, and that “perfect love casts out fear”. 
That such love should be at the center of a man’s life is 
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not a new idea with John. More than half a century earlier 
a lawyer had stood up to Jesus to test him with the ques- 
tion, “Teacher, which is the great commandment in the 
law?” Jesus had answered with the two commandments, 
whose common denominator is love. “You shall love the 
Lord your God”, and “You shall love your neighbor”. 
Jesus was concerned here with man’s entire existence and 
not just with an answer to fear, but no explanation is 
necessary to understand that the man who fully loves God 
will trust him completely, thus having no cause for fear 
of “circumstances beyond his control”. The true love of 
neighbor will in the same way eliminate causes of fear. 

But we must go one step further. We must decide 
exactly what this love is. By saying that love will remove 
fear we have not solved our problem. There is more to it 
than the mere statement that we love God. A casual 
declaration of this nature will never put us in a position to 
receive such a message as God spoke to Joshua: “Be 
strong and of good courage; be not frightened, neither be 
dismayed; for the Lord your God is with you wherever 
you go.” Joshua did go forth unafraid. His trust was 
unshakable for one reason: he recognized God’s love for 
his people and responded to it. This response is the ulti- 
mate answer to fear. 

When Jesus commanded that we love God and our 
neighbor, what he was saying was that we should respond 
to the love of God in those two ways. God first loved us, 
not the reverse. Our fears will never depart by our mere 
affirmation that we are devoted to God and our fellow- 
men. Our love for God comes from the knowledge that 
God loved us first, and is in essence our response to that 
love. In other words, if love is not active, it is not love at 
all. God’s love is a vital, moving force today. If we have 
any of that love in our hearts, our response will show itself 
in action, not in passive acknowledgement. 

Among the stories of Robert Louis Stevenson is one 
which tells of a storm at sea. The weather conditions grew 
steadily worse until the passengers had reached a state of 
near panic, convinced they would never survive. One of 
the passengers realized that their fears would have to be 
quieted or they might bring disaster upon themselves. 
Although it was forbidden, he made his way above to the 
pilot house. Inside stood the pilot at the wheel. As the 
man opened the door the pilot turned to him, and, seeing 
the obvious fear on the man’s face, smiled reassuringly. 
Not a word was spoken between them. Nor was it neces- 
sary. The man returned to the terrified passengers and 
delivered his message. “I have seen the pilot, and he 
smiled. All is well’. The entire impact of the incident lies 
in a smile. Everyone knew that the pilot was at his post. 
It would have meant nothing for the man to report merely 
that the pilot was there. What mattered was the under- 
standing and the concern for the passengers which that 
smile indicated. Fear spreads like a contagion, but so does 
the absence of fear. The warmth of that smile had soon 
entered the thoughts of every pasenger, and it was re- 
flected not only between passengers, but back to the pilot 
himself, 


Similarly, we know that “God’s in His Heaven’, but 


unfortunately many people let it go at that. They feel that 
if there is to be love in our hearts, it will have to be by 
our own initiative. It will, in effect, be man-made. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Love starts from God, for 
God is love. The love that is in our hearts, at its fullest, 
is a reflection of that perfect love. Our response by our 
love of God and our neighbor is the final answer to fear. 


John is careful to say that “perfect love casts out fear”. 
That is to say, as long as our love comes short of this 
perfection, fear will exist. But we can be sure that as 


love increases, fear will decrease. As we seek little by 
little in our lives to respond more fully to God’s love for 
us, we will find that fear can no longer rule our lives. 
Complete trust in God comes not so much by knowing that 
God is there, but rather by seeing “the pilot smile,” by 
recognizing God’s love for man and by responding to it. 
Love of neighbor will be the second stage of that response. 
Then there comes the realization that in a heart full of 
love there is no room for fear. 


This is the answer that John gave. It is also Christ’s 
answer. Have you an answer to fear? 


close Ortega y Gasset (1888 1955) 


By Beatriz Melano 


With the death of Jose Ortega y Gasset a Spaniard 
of universal dimension has disappeared. He belonged to 
a generation that tried to restore the national existence of 
Spain. He belonged to a group with a more constructive 
approach than that memorable “generation of 1898” 
which was an outgrowth of the colonial catastrophe of 
the nation that had once been “the Empire where there 
was no sunset.” Ortega’s generation tried to communicate 
the new currents to the higher cultivated classes and to 
renew the civil structure of Spain in a great spiritual 
effort. For that reason, and from the very beginning of 
his career, he tied abstract philosophical preoccupations 
with state problems on organization and collective ethics. 


He wanted to attack the Spanish disease, static attitude, 
with a vital reaction and to breathe fresh energy into 
society itself, but not in the political circles where that 
traditional staticism was crystallized. The nucleus of his 
aim was to give to society a dynamic effervescence that 
would enable it to obtain the necessary strength to 
enter into history from within itself. 


Jose Ortega y Gasset, already possessed of a classical 
Spanish culture, went to Germany to do research work. 
He had previously studied in the Jesuit College of 
Miraflores, Colegio de los Padres Jesuitas de Miraflores 
del Palo, famous for its rigorous studies in the ancient 
languages. He studied philosophy during a period in 
which “Kraussism” was still very popular, a fact which 
is shown in the dialectics of the politicians of his epoch. 
In Germany he did research work in Leipzig and Berlin 
and especially in Hamburg under Hermann Cohen, the 
most famous expositor of Kant. 


With this intensive preparation, which was also exten- 
sive for its vast diversification, he began his work as a 
writer and a philosopher. His critique, which was nega- 
tive towards what we might call the past and positively 
concerned with the future possibilities of renovation, was 
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practiced in such a way that he influenced more of the 
younger generation than any other teacher before him. 
Many students attended his lectures on metaphysics, and 
multitudes of readers followed his writings in different 
newspapers of Madrid and the world over. (Revista de 
Occidente.) 


His intelligence was extremely unusual. He examined 
the most varied themes with equal perceptive sensibility 
and the same deep penetration. He flew from scientific 
novelties to ethical discussions, from the definition and 
spreading of aesthetic theories to an essay about customs 
and morals or deep sketches of psychology, and such 
flying was always done with artistic grace and a dignity 
of style. 


Even in that personal attitude that consists in being an 
orator, Ortega y Gasset showed himself always genuinely 
Hispanic and Latin because he delighted himself as much 
in the beauty of expression and efficiency of eloquence 
as in the stability of reasoning. With that virtue he deter- 
mined the rejuvenation and enrichment of the language 
of literature as well as philosophy. His capacity to enchant 
cannot be questioned, for he had that unique way to 
attract admirers and followers who found themselves 
bound to him ever after. And if we add to this the 
permanently ascending and deepening of his thinking we 
can understand the reason for his popularity and influ- 
ence, not only in the academic centers of Europe but 
also in America. 


He perceived questions that are fundamental to man, 
saw them to their very bottom, and then revised and 
systematized them with decisive and serious knowledge. 

Ortega y Gasset imposed his strong personality not only 
on aristocratic and university circles, but also on the rank 
and file of people to whom he stated his practical views. 
his concept of democracy, and his dreams of civility. 

It has often been asked whether Ortega had a philos- 


ophy of his own or was a philosopher without a system 
typically his. Maybe it is not precisely correct to use the 
word “system” in its strict meaning here, but there is a 
line in his metaphysical thinking about the vital reason 
that we can follow. This line can be traced from the 
“Meditaciones del Quijote” to his last productions, and 
it runs through many of his works, “El Tema de Muestra 
Tiempo”, “Estudios Kantianos,” “Guillermo Dlithey y la 
idea de la vida” and “La Historia como Sistema.” 

His peculiar position grows out of his conception of 
life as “infinite becoming” (ha cerse infinite), guided by 
the future and confronted everywhere with the choice 
between authenticity and that which is not authentic. 
Time and history were the categories in which this great 
interpreter of our days worked in his later writings. 


As much in the sphere of pure thinking as in many other 
of his positions in transforming Spanish life, he revealed 
a strict moral purity and inflexible intellectual rigor. From 
his burning polemics as a journalist and a speaker this 
revolutionary writer was in contact with the people and 
he shared their responsibility. His influence was felt from 
the University seat where he attracted and inspired the 
youth, and from his position as a legislator moved by 
humanitarian impulses from left to right, yet always with 
the same unalterable sincerity. Nothing can be found in 
his determination that can deny his mental and emotional 
integrity. 

Professor Francisco Ayala, lecturing this term at 
Princeton University, at a conference in his home ex- 
plained his personal acquaintance with Ortega. He said 
that most of Ortega’s works were not written until they 
had been discussed more than once in his well-known 
“tertulias” in one of the “salones” or “Revista de Occi- 
dente.” There a selected group of friends‘used to gather 
in a very informal way and talk over all kinds of themes. 
There he exposed his ideas and put them on trial, and 
that is the way they were so greatly elaborated by the 
time they were written. 


Argentina’s newspaper “La Nacion” published these 
words on the day of his death: “It is a grief not only for 
Spain, but also for Argentina which he considered his 
own, too. Many times he occupied our university seats, 
and he tried to understand us, and he interpreted us just 
as we are.” 
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Editorial: 


The International Music Night, which took place re- 
cently in the Campus Center Auditorium, was not only 
entertaining in its own right, but also inspiring in its 
symbolical character. For here were gathered together 
students with the most diverse backgrounds, a diversity 
which manifested itself in varieties of language, cos- 
tume, and modes of musical expression. Yet the pro- 
gram was a unity and was intelligible to all. Why? 
Because whether in the graceful movements of a Thai 
dance, the tonal sweep of a Swiss yodel, or the hyp- 
notic rhythm of a banjo, it was music that stood forth 
bold and clear. It was music that brought unity out 
of diversity, music that gave meaning and content to 
otherwise enigmatic symbols. It was music that we all 
appreciated and understood. 


The Music Night was a kind of parable in action, 
a parable that pertains directly to our own campus. 
For here there is diversity of no lesser proportions. Con- 
sider some of the ways in which this diversity mani- 
fests itself. One group prefers liturgical forms in wor- 
ship, whereas another desires a service that is more 
simple and spontaneous. One group is wary of the 
work of Biblical Criticism, feeling that it is detrimental 
to the coherence and integrity of Scripture; another 
welcomes it as the long-sought key to intelligent 
exegesis. While one group concentrates on ethics and 
social concern, another stresses more specifically re- 
flective or “theological matters. One group feels 
that a call for decision from the pulpit is in full accord 
with the faithful proclamation of the gospel; another 
construes this as “manipulation” and contends that the 
proper place for evangelistic concern is in the nurturing 
processes of the Christian education program or in 
situations where person-to-person identification is pos- 
sible. One group picks a mimeographed sheet as the 
means whereby it can most adequately and honestly 
communicate its point of view; another contents itself 
with the “old skins” and their vintage of opinion that 
has been allowed to ferment in the vats of prior evalua- 
tion and discussion on the part of responsible com- 
munity representatives. We have, to put it mildly, our 
share of differences. 


Now it is not diversity as such that is to be con- 
demned. It can be an encouraging sign of creative 
activity or at least the stimulation to that activity. In 
all events it can keep us from being massed into a 
colossal stereotype. But diversity is dangerous when 
it threatens to become division, when, while avoiding 
the single stereotype, it jells into a host of lesser ones. 
For then discussion degenerates into bickering, and 
differing points of view are hoisted as banners of 
opposing camps — (when this happens, woe betide the 
one who tries to stay in “no man’s land” and declines 
to align himself with one of the feuding parties!). Each 
group toots its own horn, there is a clash of symbols, 


and instead of “music” there is the clamor of the one 
trying to drown out the other. 

All of this comes about when we start to identify 
our puny human speaking with the infinite mystery 
of the Divine Word, when we so absolutize our “posi- 
tions” that they become our “gods,” and the God and 
Father of Jesus Christ, in His sovereign, unpredictable 
working, is left in the luch. We need to be reminded 
afresh that “the Kingdom of God does not consist in 
talk but in power” (I. Cor. 4:20). The talking is ours, 
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but the power comes from “on high.” And the power 
exposes at every point the inadequacy of our words. 
We said at the beginning that it was music that brought 
unity out of diversity in the International Fellowship 
program. What is that “music” that alone can give 
sense and meaning to our differences? It is the music 
of the Seraphim and Cherubim, who continually sing 
before the throne of the Eternal, “Holy, Holy, Holy, 
Lord God Almighty.” 


D.A.C. 
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The Minister and Psychiatry 


By Stuart Plummer, Robert Kurth, Mac Freeman, and Bill McCullough 


Editor's Note: 


The following article is a condensation of the presenta- 
tion by the student panel at the recent Theological Society 
meeting on the topic “The Psychic Needs of the Minister.” 
Dr. Kendall Wallis made some reflections on the presenta- 
tion at its close and also led the subsequent discussion 
period. 

“For a bishop, as God’s steward, must be blameless; 
he must not be arrogant or quick-tempered or a drunk- 
ard or violent or greedy for gain, but hospitable, a lover 
of goodness, master of himself, upright, holy and self- 
controlled ...” Did that say, “master of himself?” Oh 
yes, but let’s get on to his ability to “give instruction in 
sound doctrine” and to “confute those who contradict it.” 
After all, this is a seminary and we want to give men 
something to pass on, to teach a man how to perform his 
ministerial duties. Yet perhaps to be an effective minister 
of the Christian Gospel requires a three-sided understand- 
ing. We must not only understand that Gospel, but our- 
selves and the persons to whom we minister. Ministerial 
training today points toward the message. But merely 
knowing what to say and how to speak the message is not 
enough. One of the crying needs in an unsure twentieth- 
century world is for a minister who knows his limitations 
and is aware of and dealing with the problems and the 
potentialities of his own person. 

Let’s look at these men who must be “masters of 
themselves and holy.” Let’s ask about some of the strange 
things we see—some questions may be legitimate; others, 
maybe not . 

Does it seem that many ministers are possessed by 
the seeming compulsion to help everyone with whom 


they come in contact? Or do they feel they must pray 
and read Scripture with every person? Why is the fervent 
attempt often made to transform everything into the 
“sacred?” Why is it that the modern Protestant picture 
has its monastic tones in the fear of the “secular?” 

Or again, what factors are involved which make it 
easier for a minister to talk to and entertain the elderly 
ladies of the church, while it is so hard to relate to the 
young men of the parish? Is the message of the Christ 
who called Simon the Rock and the Sons of Thunder only 
able to speak to the sweet and delicate in 1956? 

What is it that is really going on in the endless round 
of activities and committee meetings which go to make up 
the core of “success-minded” American Protestantism in 
our day? What has all this to do with man’s salvation, 
with making men whole? Is our organizational busyness 
a check against a valid encounter with God? Is it a way 
to escape coming to grips with ourselves in a real and 
free relationship with the Christ? 

“What are the varied forces and motives which have 
drawn me into the ministry? To what extent is my pres- 
ence here the expression of my running away from myself, 
the search for a more exalted life, the frantic need for 
security? To what extent is it a call from God our 
Father?” These are a few of the basic questions which 
each of us must seek to answer in the light of his own 
background experience and under the searching beacon 
of the Holy Spirit. 

The clue to the answers to these questions is to be 
found in those who know what it is to be “masters of 
themselves.” So we’re ready for the big question: what 
does it mean to be a “master of oneself?” We do not 
suggest the following as the only answer to this question, 





but it is perhaps an indispensible part of the answer in 
our contemporary age. 

The basic value of any ministry lies in the direction 
which it can provide for others in living the full and 
meaningful life. This direction is given through the many 
duties which the pastor performs, whether as the spiritual 
leader of others or simply in the community and family 
relationships. In whatever way this help is effected, to be 
able to help another person requires an understanding of 
that person. It means that one must be aware of the var- 
ious forces, whether physical, mental, or spiritual, that 
struggle for control of the searching people to whom we 
will minister. 

Most pastors today find themselves doing more and 
more work with individuals, and in no other situation is 
the need for the understanding of others more important 
than in this pastoral counselling. Here the minister must 
be able to understand not only the person he finds facing 
him, but also the situation in which this relationship takes 
place. What is the real factor or factors that caused this 
person to seek help? What are his feelings, thoughts, and 
actions as a result of this? 

Many are not aware of the importance of the 
diagnostic task of the minister. With each individual 
that comes for help the minister must be able to under- 
stand the person and the situation before even attempting 
to help. In counselling, the pastor must first be able to 
distinguish between two basic types of people: those that 
he can help, and those that he cannot. 

Pastors must realize that there are some people with 
whom they are not qualified to deal. Some will be physic- 
ally sick and others will be mentally ill to such an extent 
that an average pastor cannot help them. He must know 
when and how and to whom to refer these people. 

The minister must also be able to differentiate be- 
tween those whose only need is for concern from some- 
one, who have no real problem, and others who have deep- 
er and more basic needs. Some people can waste precious 
time because they have discovered that the minister is too 
naive to see their actual situation, or too eager to be ob- 
serving, or just “too nice” to be realistic. 

With those that the minister can help, there must be 
an understanding of the basic nature of the person, what 
his real need is, and what will be meaningful to him. 
How Christ encounters a man differs with every individ- 
ual, for He meets each person on his own Damascus Road, 
by her own Well of Jacob, or in his own Sycamore tree. 
This means that in preparing the way for this encounter 
we must recognize the realm which assumes meaning for 
the individual. The basically optimistic person to whom 
all seems to work well differs greatly from the person 
who is very sensitive to the suffering and struggle of 
himself and his world. To talk in the terms of the min- 
ister’s own religious experience is not meaningful to 
everyone, for many do not walk in that psychological 
and spiritual land. 

As men who dare to enter the office of the bishop 
we need to be trained to understand the development and 
nature of others if we are to see each person as he actually 
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is and minister to him. We must talk in an idiom which 
has meaning in each individual’s language. There is a 
diagnostic task in being “God’s steward.” 

It is not easy for most people to be honest in their 
self-appraisal. They readily admit that they have weak- 
nesses, and they may even proudly name one to show how 
humble they are; but by definition, their blind spots 
elude them. Is it unjust to say that this is particularly true 
of ministers? We are not certain about our limitations in 
diagnosing the nature of problems in others. We have 
vague and rather unrealistic notions about the techniques 
of counselling. But our 
basic weakness lies in 
our dishonest self-ap- 


praisal. 

The essence of 
pastoral work is the 
personal relationship. 


This is especially true 
in pastoral counselling, 
where there must be an 
attitude of complete ac- 
ceptance, non-judg- 
ment, and _ profound 
concern—in short, an 
attitude of Christian 
love. We rashly assume 
that we are capable of mediating this love just by decid- 
ing to do so, but it seems to be true that this is possible 
only when we know and accept ourselves. Most of us 
have a superficial self-acceptance based on dishonest self- 
appraisal. This is not enough; let us consider why. 





We are adults. We are Christians. We are seminary 
students. (Indeed we might add, we are students at 
Princeton Seminary.) But we are still human beings, ex- 
tremely complex, driven or maybe torn apart by unique 
combinations of feelings and needs within us. Some of 
these are conscious, and we accept or wrestle with them 
in our thoughts. But many of these needs are unconscious; 
we do not realize they have such an influence on our 
behaviour, or we are unable to admit that they do. The 
real tragedy is that these needs may be such that we must 
exploit other people in order to bring us inner satisfac- 
tion. What will happen, then, when a pastoral counsellor 
who tends to use others counsels a person who is looking 
for someone on whom to depend, or for someone to take 
charge of his or her twisted, tangled life? 

Let us be honest about this. We are all inclined to use 
people for our own satisfaction. We are all guilty of 
abusing the rights of others so that our needs are met. 
But this is not our greatest problem. The problem is that 
often we do not realize we are doing this. Consequently 
we cannot counteract it, nor do we respond when these 
problems are pointed out by a kind friend. 

There is another reason why we need to know our- 
selves. Every psychotherapist is urged to undergo some 
depth analysis before starting to counsel others so that he 
will know why he reacts in certain ways to their behavior. 





Our counselling will deal with simpler, though often more 
vital, problems; but still we must realize that there will 
be people whom we cannot counsel because of our own 
natures. We need to know who these are. It is better to 
know our own limitations than to blindly lead the blind. 

Some will disagree rather strongly with the sugges- 
tion that the ministry attracts students with unresolved 
conflicts. It may be hardly safe to say that some of us 
manifest behaviour which we think is Christian but which 
is really unintentional camouflage for the satisfaction of 
our inner needs. Indeed, it may be that some of the great- 
est travesties against people are committed by sincere 
Christian ministers who unwittingly misuse the Church 
as a front while they strive to find peace. The shocking 
fact is that some of the students now studying at Prince- 
ton Seminary will unintentionally damage or even ruin 
the lives of some to whom they minister in the name of 
Jesus Christ. 

Some will try to avoid this issue by saying that they 
do not intend to do formal counselling in their ministry 


and this does not apply to them. Probably they intend to 


be eloquent preachers, or ingenious organizers, or simply 
shepherds of their flock. Yet is it not true that the basis 
of each of these is the pastor’s personal relationships with 
his people? Dr. Carroll Wise, noted expert on pastoral 
counselling, puts it this way: 

“The central problem of the pastor is not what 
he does for people, nor yet what he does to people 
but what he is to people . . . We are just commenc- 
ing to realize . . . the tremendous contribution that 
the minister makes to the lives of people simply by 
virtue of the kind of person he is.” (Pastoral Coun- 
selling, p. 63) 

It is not our purpose to suggest a solution to the 
problem, although some seminaries have made consider- 
able progress in it. We are suggesting that the self-under- 
standing of the typical Princeton Seminary graduate is 
dangerously inadequate for a man who is to be “Master 
of Himself.” But to be aware that we have limitations is 
to partly overcome them. 

It may be well to remember that the words ‘holiness’ 
and ‘wholeness’ come from the same root. 


EVANGELISM AS A COMMUNITY CONCERN I 


By David Willis 


If only the Church were not bothered with the prob- 
lem of evangelism! I mean this problem: that the one 
thing in which the Church has its unity of purpose, 
evangelism, is precisely the thing which augments the 
divisions within the Christian community. This problem, 
which is so much in evidence throughout.the Church at 
large, we have with us in a special way in our own 
seminary community. The purpose of these articles is to 
explore the conceptions—and misconceptions—of evang- 
elism which divide us, and to suggest a larger definition 
of evangelism which may help to bear out the unity of 
Christ’s Church. 

Actually seminarians are all experts on what “evang- 
elism” means. We can give the etymology of the word in 
no time flat. And we can recite the formula which states 
that evangelism is the raison d’etre of the Church. And we 
can probably agree on a broad definition of evangelism 
as “the proclamation of the evangel, good news, of the 
redemption of the world through Jesus Christ.” 

Our difficulty comes, however, when we begin to 
spell out what this evangelism actually means in the life of 
the Church. Some would equate evangelism with the bus- 
iness of conversion. Some would apply the term solely to 
the verbal communication of the Gospel. Others take the 
word to mean the total living out of the Christian Faith in 
every area of life. It is no wonder that evangelism should 
be such a point of contention among people, all of whom 
are dedicated to the Christian Faith. 

I submit for your consideration that we must see 
evangelism as having a two-fold concern: “conversion” 
and what I shall call the “worldly witness” of the Church. 
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“Conversion” as a word has lost its semantic potency to- 
day—except for the religious experts. “Conversion” has 
come to mean—not without reason—a purely subjective 
and emotional religious upheavel. It is hard to determine 
here if such conversion is really religious and not merely 
a glandular or psychological phenomenon. We ought to re- 
cover, therefore, the proper image of the word, so it may 
once again describe an event in human life that concurs 
with what is set forth as recurring time and time again 
in Scripture. 

We understand the fact of conversion rightly when 
we keep in perspective and balance its subjective and ob- 
jective aspects. Some of us, in habitually speaking only 
of the corporate nature of the Church, do not do justice 
to the fact of personal salvation. Though salvation is corp- 
orate, that corporateness is made up of the personal re- 
sponse of faith to which each individual is called through 
grace. Thus, while pietism—as distinct from piety—ran 
amuck in internalizing redemption, it did underscore the 
fact that man yearns for personal identity and is led to 
personal salvation within the Christian community. 

“Conversion” really means “a turning around,” a 
radical reorientation, a kind of “U-turn” in our lives. We 
need not so much emphasize the human experience of 
conversion itself as the point about which we turn, i.e. 
Christ Himself. This objective fact of revelation is prior 
to the subjective. In fact, the term “subjective” as applied 
to the conversion experience may be misleading, implying 
something inherent in man’s nature by which he can, 
of his own accord, decide to “turn around” and be “con- 
verted.” It may be argued that what we have called in 


the past the subjective element of conversion is really no 
more than the objective fact, viz. the Word working in 
us. In other words, the shift must be from the anthropo- 
logical to the Christological, if we are to understand con- 
version as a legitimate part of evangelism. 

What does this understanding of conversion do to 
evangelism? Negatively, it means that when we set out 
to “evangelize,” say, a youth group, we do not try to work 
up a subjective fervor in order to get commitment to 
Christ. That would be to put the cart before the horse! 
Fervor is subsequent and not prior if we are truly evan- 
gelizing. Positively, conversion then understood means 
that evangelism will be seen as inseparably bound up 
with the continuing ministry of the Word and Sacraments 
in a particular congregation. But of this we shall have 
more to say in Part II. 

What of those more concerned with “social action?” 
What have they to do with evangelism? The answer com- 
monly accepted is, “Nothing!” We usually speak of evan- 
gelists ( and indeed have a special ordination for such) 
as those who proclaim the Gospel in tents and large meet- 
ing halls, or who receive a call to the mission field. And, 
of course, these are evangelists. But, again, does not our 
definition have to be enlarged considerably? It must be 
enlarged especially at this point: to include those who 
witness to the Lordship of Christ over all areas of human 
life, including the social, political, and economic. 

These words are suggestive of what so frequently 
is our predicament in seminary: “At our small university 


we always have the danger of the S. C. M. (Student 


Christian Movement) being a cozy family circle, where 
it is nice to come together. We are too religious and pious. 
We regard everything that is secular as being a minor 
point.” We seminarians can get terribly excited about the 
way to develop a “successful” Church program, because 
that is going to be our job, i.e. the job of religious ex- 
perts. We see, however, little cause to keep in touch with 
what secular artists, playwrights, novelists, etc. are saying 
about the predicament of modern man. There are, of 
course, praisworthy exceptions. It is easy for us to see 
that, strictly speaking, the Christian laymen in the labour 
unions, business-management, politics, medicine, and soc- 
ial work are as much evangelists as are the “evangelists” 
themselves. In brief, our definition of “evangelist” must 
leave room for the possibility of the Christian garbage 
collector, who by intention is the servant of all. 

At stake here is more than just a matter of vocabu- 
lary. It is a matter of whether our conception of evangel- 
ism is to confirm or deny the fact of the Incarnation. The 
Incarnation is not exactly the result of God’s having con- 
sidered the secular as a minor point! Evangelism is the 
means by which we hope to communicate the fact of the 
Word to the human situation. That Word to which we 
bear witness is not the abstracted, spiritualized “relig- 
ious” word—it is the Incarnate Word. 

In the next part of this series we shall go on to see 
exactly how this definition of evangelism—as being con- 
cerned with conversion and with the worldly witness of 
the Church—pertains directly to the unity of the Church, 
and of any Christian community within the Church. 


Preoccupations 


By Dale Bruner 


The other evening in our room a friend from India 
began to pour out his heart’s concern. His story has impli- 
cations for us all and serves as an introduction. 

Our friend’s life was greatly influenced by the life 
of his father who gave his life to bring agricultural im- 
provement to his country. In the beginning, his father’s 
approach was to enter a village and closely identify him- 
self with the people. Having gained their confidence he 
would begin to encourage and instruct them in learning to 
help themselves through better agricultural methods. But 
he became disappointed in the response of the people. 
Although they were living in great want and degradation, 
they hardly knew their predicament. Why should we 
trouble to change? they reasoned. Their forefathers had 
existed this way, and probably so could they. Wading in 
the ancient mud, they had little heart to pull themselves 
out of it. 
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Then his father had a remarkable conversion to the 
Christian faith. And it was then that he began to alter 
his approach to the people. He came preaching. Having 
gathered a group together he began to declare the Gospel. 
More gathered, and he was pressed to speak on. On the 
first day of this new approach he preached for six straight 
hours to a hushed mass of listeners. The new method be- 
gan to bear fruit. The people found themselves with a 
new inspiration to work. And then his father’s agricul- 
tural knowledge began to be very helpful. The Gospel, 
“the power of God unto salvation” had not only renewed 
their hearts, it had re-strengthened their arms; and they 
were finding themselves irresistibly drawn out of the mud 
onto higher ground. And so his father went from village 
to village, finding in every place a hungry openness. He 
worked himself to death proclaiming and doing good 
things. 


Our Indian friend has ever since become increasing- 
ly convinced of the priority of proclamation. His heart 
is with the millions of untouched Indian villages where 
people hunger for Bread and are willing to receive it. 
Nearly ninety per-cent of the Indian people live in the 
villages. Yet the greater part of Christian workers are 
in large cities. Therefore our friend, who is soon to return 
with a doctorate in the field of Agriculture, has a special 
concern for the ripe and neglected rural-work. “The har- 
vest is great but the laborers are few.” 

This conversation brought into perspective the recent 
discussions on this campus about our Community. I saw 
that for a number of us, including myself, our pre-occupa- 
tions were not with the great harvest, not even with the 
Lord of the harvest, but elsewhere. At this moment more 
than half of the world is in the “gall of bitterness” and 
despair. More than half have never known the satisfaction 
of a full stomach, and never will. And much more than 
half have never known a fullness of heart which comes 
with a knowledge of God in the face of Jesus Christ. And 
so recently I have come to deep waters considering the 
unmet need of the world and the largely unmediated grace 
of God on the one hand, and my half-heartedness on the 
other. Only passion can meet passion, we have learned, 
but we are so dispassionate. 

Perhaps Community need not be our obsession here 
at Princeton so much as Passion. Why do we lack Pas- 
sion? “What doth hinder us from being baptized” in it? 
Will the needs of India, or America be met as much 
through Princeton Seminary’s learning to be a big happy 
family, or through being gripped by a master-concern? 
Our conversations on Community are far from being un- 
necessary; they are highly important, at least because 
Communal unity and a crusading passion are not mutually 
exclusive. But that Community is the most important 
problem—which could be fairly assumed from our 
Campus Calendar—is respectfully questioned. By 1) 
looking at some of the preoccupations of our common 
life: and 2) suggesting some ways of our re-possessing 
the Apostolic preoccupations, it is hoped that we may 
come to clearer understandings and perhaps, to larger 
concerns. First of all, we must discuss the very real em- 
phases and preoccupations in our common life, and at- 
tempt to approach them critically and yet sympathetically. 

What are these emphases? Two at least may be 
recognized. Both are attitudes toward the Christian life 
and how it should be lived. The first will be called the 
Pious or Devotional emphasis. That is, it is primarily 
interested in the devotional and private aspects of the 
Christian life. This is a concern to grow in piety and 
spirituality through devotional habits. Perhaps its sym- 
bol is the Garden. The second emphasis on campus is what 
shall be called the Identificationist. This is partly a con- 
cern, as I see it, with being oneself; in human life and 
with people; ministering at the point of their human 
needs; and generally, stressing liberty instead of legality; 
maturity instead of morality; and relevance rather than 
“religion.” The symbol for Identificationism may be the 
Street. First let us hear the case against the Pious, or 
Devotional emphasis. 
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Al, 


Now the Pious have some important contributions to 
offer the Community and the Church. Yet they have their 
perils also. Three of the dangers may be mentioned here: 
works-righteousness, spiritual self-centerdness, and relig- 
ious-display. The first peril is that the Pious emphasis 
always borders on being a kind of 
works-righteousness. Instead of trusting 
in justification by faith, it sometimes 
seems that we are still trying to be justi- 
fied by works, even though those works 
are religious ones. And instead of living 
in the atmosphere of His free grace it 
appears that we live in the atmosphere 
of our own efforts. The devotional time 
can become a kind of Levitical Sacrifice 
to appease Deity: successfully executed, 
I may feel myself justified for the day; 
if forgotten or done in an unsatisfactory 
way, I may feel unatoned for. This at- 
titude is rarely explicit, but is quite 
common implicitly and psychologically. 

Another peril, a corollary to the 
first, is spiritual-self-centerdness. A girl roomed in 
another Seminary with two other girls. She was a splendid 
personal worker whose greatest pleasure was to be used 
of God to bring someone else to Him. Witness was to her 
the happiest privilege and responsibility in the Christian 
life. And her witness was always with unusual tact and 
humility. Her two roomates felt differently about the 
Christian life. They were somewhat displeased with her 
desire to witness. The more important matter to them was 
the cultivation of the devotional life. They excused verbal 
witness by saying their emphasis was “on the life not on 
the lips.” The girl agreed with her roomates in principle, 
and believed in “earning the right ot be heard.” But she 
felt that normally, this devotional meeting should issue 
in witness to be true. The girls were a good while in 
coming to a rapprochement because of this difference. 
The devotional and “spiritual” attitude illustrated by the 
two other girls convinced me of the kind of spiritual-ego- 
centricity which (almost unawares and even for spiritual 
ends) can blind one to the need of others. The devotion- 
al-life always threatens to degenerate into a spiritual 
calisthentic for my personal improvement, to the neglect 
of wider and more selfless concerns. 

Religious display is another problem. We find oc- 
casion to show our spirituality in a number of subtle 
ways. One is through the use of language. Our frequent 
public conversation about “the Lord” and easy statements 
about His working in and through our lives causes some 
genuine discomfort in our community. In thinking to- 
gether on problems our answers often seem too pat and 
simple—irregardless of the problem’s complexity. And 
sometimes, we appear more interested in marshalling 
these answers than in the people with whom we talk, and 
their opinions. 

Essentially, it is the use of God and of other men 
that stimulates Devotionalism’s critics. It makes the Al- 
mighty seem dependent upon our goodness and religion 





in order to do His work; and as for other men, it fre- 
quently appears that they are objects with whom we may 
“deal” rather than persons with whom we may live. Since 
the spiritually-self-centered fell under Jesus’ greatest 
condemnation, and since relating to others in love and 
humility was such an integral part of Jesus’ ministry, 
those of us who have ears to hear do well to hear. 
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Identificationism is not only a persuasion, it is partly 
a reflex. It appears to react against irrelevant piosity. And 
as a reaction it too has its dangers. Roughly, three of 
them lie in the areas of prayer, analytical-negativism and 
liberty. 

“We are somewhat suspicious of the prayer and de- 
votional emphasis as being mystical, leading easily to 
pride, and not taking God’s sovereignty seriously” rea- 
soned a spokesman for this persuasion. It seems true that 
historically mysticism has often lead to all kinds of excess. 
But on the other hand we must be careful not to dismiss 
a reality because of a loaded word. The reality is spiritual 
fellowship; the loaded word is mysticism. Our personal 
relationship with others is indefinable and in a real sense 
“mystical”—although some of us prefer to use another 
word. And as for prayer’s leading to pride, the opposite 
is actually the case. The true man of prayer is the man 
most readily recognizing his own unworthiness and God’s 
greatness. To avoid prayer, therefore, from suspicion of 
its effects, is to badly err. Perhaps the Garden has been 
abused, but certainly not by its real users. And the abuse 
of a thing does not make wrong its use. Marriage is a case 
in point. But because the institution has been ill-treated 
should we therefore de-emphasize it? That taking God’s 
sovereignty seriously, as has been argued, modifies the 
“old” naive urgency for prayer or evangelism since we 
know that God is in control, seems to be a quite unbibical 
notion. For example, few can be said to have had a higher 
view of God’s sovereignty than Paul. Yet his epistles 
breathe with references to his unceasing and prevailing 
prayer and concern for all the churches and their evangel- 
istic task. William Carey, the Father of the modern mis- 
sionary movement, on the occasion of his first plea for the 
beginning of a mission board was reproved by an older 
Minister who called “Sit down young man—when God 
choses to save the world He will do it without your help 
or mine.” Fortunately for all of us, William Carey did 
not allow a sophisticated but erroneous view of God blur 
his obedience to a clear biblical command. We can have 
a view of God’s sovereignty that is “higher” than that of 
Scripture, and following it, may be led into grave irrespon- 
sibility. 

The over-reaction also may express itself in a kind of 
analytical negativism. Recently there was a high-level con- 
ference on Evangelism in New York City attended by a 
group of selected church leaders from a major denomina- 
tion. After a day and three-quarters of the two-day con- 
ference had passed in discussing what evangelism is not, 
and when there was indication that this would go on 
indefinitely, one delegate rose to speak. “We have learned 
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a good deal about what not to do and what evangelism is 
not,” he remarked, “and it has been helpful, but it is 
surely time now to discuss what evangelism is.” The joy 
in being unable to give answers, and the analyzing of 
what a thing is not can be overdone, and both are tend- 
encies of some of us. It is salutary and it curbs extrava- 
gance to know what evangelism, prayer, and so on, are 
not. Knowing what something is, and doing it, however, 
seems to be both more difficult and more necessary. 
Liberty poses the last problem. Sometimes, in the 
interest of Christian freedom and identification, it is 
suggested that really to know life we must feel free to 
experience it—even its sin. For example, immoral or loose- 
living (as biblically, not traditionally defined) are not 
absolutely wrong and may even be legitimate in the effort 
to fully identify with men where they are. Although 
Identificationists would not at all say that we must do 
these things, yet, they would insist we must feel free to do 
these things should our particular situation so counsel 
or lead. Knowledge, it is sometimes suggested, is power, 
and therefore the more we understand of sin, even through 
experience, the more relevant and sympathetic ministers 
we shall be. The Iate Dr. Robert E. Speer in his work on 
the Christian life’, objecting to this assumption, said, 
“Jesus understood life better than any man who has ever 
lived, and he lived without spot. Furthermore, life is not 
the good and the evil of the world mixed up and drunk 
together . . . One might as truly say that all eating is 
strength as to say that all knowledge is power. Some food 
breeds disease or weakness or death. So likewise some 
knowledge is morally suicidal.” This reasoning has the 
support of conscience and the ring of St. Paul’s “I would 
have you wise unto that which is good but simple unto 
that which is evil.” We must identify, for He found it 
“absolutely necessary to be made like unto his brethren.” 
But it is unnecessary to suggest that our concern may re- 





quire our compromise, or to assume that identification 
may involve indulgence. 


Ill. 


To summarize, we may make the following conclu- 
sions. The differences between Devotionalism and Identi- 
ficationism are at the very source of our campus frag- 
mentation. Fortunately, our disunity is not great, prob- 
ably because there are few who hold to either emphasis 
in its extreme forms. What is serious is the lack of passion 
among us. The seriousness, we might even say the tragedy, 
of this lack is seen in the fact that those who have been 
intrusted with Bread are not overly bothered about the 
world’s lack of it. 

We know that neither those who wrap themselves 
up in analyzing what a thing is not, nor those who closet 
themselves for purposes of spiritual-self-improvement, 
nor those who neglect prayer from suspicion of it, nor 
those who talk spiritually for display—we know that none 


of these are going to make much positive difference in 
today’s world. Another faith is making a difference in 
the world. In a generation it has swept across the globe, 
conquering and to conquer, led by passionately aband- 
oned men. But we are so dispassionate. We are like the 
villagers of India who “although living in great want 
hardly knew their predicament.” 

Where shall we go? Once there were men of Passion 
who began to meet the world’s need for Bread. They were 
called the Apostles. Their Passion grew out of a growing 
acquaintance and a deepening fellowship with a Person. 
Knowing Him through His Spirit led to two great pre- 
occupations: putting other things aside they said, “We will 
give ourselves continually unto prayer and the ministry of 
the word.” Passion grows in the Garden in prayer, and 
goes to the Street in ministry. - “And when they had 
prayed, the place was shaken wherein they were gathered 
together; and they were all filled with the Holy Spirit, 
and they spake the word of God with boldness.” 


Signs of the Times 


By Horace Allen 


At last month’s Joint Conference, Dr. Mackay, in his 
concluding remarks, sounded a note of deep anxiety 
regarding the apparent insensibility of our campus to 
the frightening fact that the world, as he put it “is red” 
with conflict and distress. About our world and about 
our reaction, he was dead right. We need to listen again 
to the word of the Lord to Elijah in the cave, “What 
doest thou here, Elijah?” (I Kings 19:9) For us the 
emphasis must fall on the “here,” because our “here,” 
Princeton Seminary, can easily become for us an escape 
from the critical word God is speaking’ and doing, in 
the world. We can only remain “here” if it is our intent 
to deepen our involvement in the “there.” And the 
“there” is often not too far away. 

One of the most complex and urgent areas of unrest 
and passion at the present moment, is our own South. 
We cannot escape the fact that in a number of Southern 
states, the entire structure of civil and social liberty, as 
well as the school system, has been thrown into confusion 
and often extreme lawlessness due to the Supreme Court’s 
famous decision against “separate but equal” school 
facilities. The forces of social re- 
action have become militantly voci- 
ferous and increasingly stronger in 
the conduct of governmental and ec- 
clesiastical affairs. A concerted and 
careful attempt, known as “interposi- 
tion,” is sow being made throughout 
the South and particularly in Vir- 
ginia, to annul altogether the ruling 
of the Supreme Court as being out- 
side its constitutional prerogatives. 
Two plans are being advocated and 
implemented. The first is to place the 
school system entirely under state 
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regulation as a private school system. The second is to 
propose a Constitutional Amendment to the Congress 
which will affirm the Supreme Court’s decision, with the 
intention and confidence that it will fail to be ratified, 
thereby declaring the parallel ruling by the Supreme Court 
as being outside of the nation’s understanding of the 
limits of its Constitution. 

Both of these widely accepted alternatives are full of 
meaning for our country, and we can righteously reject 
neither. The first threatens to place schools in the hands 
of bodies and officials who are far from competent to 
handle them. The latter raises difficult problems of 
Constitutional Law, due to its application to the Constitu- 
tion of a procedure not unlike the stifling Senate filibuster, 
and to its posing of the question of checks on the 
Supreme Court by Congress. 

Furthermore it has become absolutely impossible for 
us in the North to think that the whole situation can 
just “simmer” for a time until suitable implementation 
is worked out for the Court’s decision. The situation has 
been set in rapid motion, and if the decision represents 
social progress, the reaction to it represents social retro- 
gression. Here is a live situation, about which we shall 
be tempted to speak hasty and righteous words. But as 
we speak them let us bear in mind that Princeton, N. J., 
is a segregated town and the scene of racial relations no 
more edifying than those at which we are pointing 
accusing fingers. 

Another domestic peril which we have not managed to 
abolish by assuring ourselves that the danger is past, is 
the danger to civil liberties. Just before Christmas, an 
attack was raised against the Fund for the Republic, 
originally set up by the Ford Foundation and now inde- 
pendent. Various “fellow travelers” of Sen. McCarthy’s, 
such as the American Legion’s ruling oligarchy and 


William F. Buckley, Jr., Yale’s gift to American reaction, 
accused the Fund of suspiciously leftist activity. In point 
of fact, the Fund has devoted itself to the promotion of 
responsible and cautious study of civil liberties and 
racial relations. This is to wave a red flag (literally) 
before the eyes of the America-firsters, and thus the attack 
was provoked. Since Henry Ford 2nd’s resulting vague 
criticism of the Fund, nothing more has happened, al- 
though we have the assurance of the ever-vigilant House 
Committee on Un-American Activities that it plans hear- 
ings on the subject. 


In much the same vein, we must make mention of the 
recent fiasco in New York City staged by this Committee 
as part of its investigation of what was going on in the 
lower echelons of the newspaper world in the 1930’s. In 
spite of a withering blast from the staid New York Times, 
the Committee intrepedly set about to root our Com- 
munist sympathizers in our news services. No frightful 
plots have been uncovered thus far, although the Com- 
mittee is of course quite sure that there is great danger 
in the situation. 

Thus our civil liberties turmoil is not over, in spite of 
the eclipse of Sen. McCarthy. This fact may burst into 
much more evident signs if the President chooses not to 
run for another term and the “Old Guard” of the GOP 


is able to surge back to power. 


There are certainly other fascinating, and highly be- 
wildering developments these days. In the current con- 


troversy over the article in Life based more or less on 
Sec. of State Dulles’ appraisal of his career, we witness 
another and rather extreme case of the Administration’s 
“srandstand diplomacy,” which continues to cause so 
much anguish and embarrassment to those of our honored 
allies whose diplomacy tends not to be so ostentatious 
and thunderous. On the foreign scene, the Near East 
struggle for power seems only to be increasing in fearful 
potentiality. Britain’s Anthony Eden was not indulging 
in hyperbole when he suggested that a Near East squabble 
could well touch off a disastrous international conflict. 
There is no question that the USSR is moving with 
amazing boldness to woo these Middle East countries 
away from their slightly pro-Western background by 
capitalizing on a certain suspicion of Western colonialism 
—which suspicion has recently received a shot in the arm 
by Washington’s new-found affection and admiration for 
Generalissimo Franco’s regime, which has recently de- 
clared that it hasn’t the slightest intention of granting 
self-government to its N. African possessions. The Jor- 
danian uprisings, the continuing tense relations between 
Israel and Syria, and the new overtures to Pakistan by 
Czechoslovakia, are all elements of this new offensive in 
the Cold War, which needless to say, has thoroughly 
frozen over the Summit Conference’s “Geneva Spirit.” 
These are signs of the times. What shall we say to 
these things? Watch and pray, for we must not be men 
of such little faith as to believe that these are not 
happening under, and pointing to, the sovereignty of God. 


Athens : Some Personal Reflections 


By Charles Graves 


We have heard in ecumenical discussions about the 
“mission” and the “unity” of the Church. These two terms 
have been replaced in my mind by the two major words 
of the Athens conference. They are “revolution” and 
“reconciliation.” The call of the world-wide Church today 
is one to revolution and to reconciliation. It is in terms of 
these two aspects of its work that the Church is really 
related to the social and economic revolutions of the 
world today and to the movements towards international 
unity like the U.N. The Church no longer merely “faces” 
the world with its missionary preaching and its unity 
endeavors between denominations. Rather, it is the van- 
guard of a movement which is “upsetting” the world in 
all its unjust structures and “fusing” alienated peoples 
and cultures. At Athens I sensed the “underground” 
character of the Christian Church in our day. 


Christianity is “radical,” which means that it has to 
do with roots. Our Western variety of the faith is rooted 
in the soil of Hellenistic, Hebrew, and Roman culture, 
in Medieval times, in the Renaissance and the Enlighten- 
ment. But the planting of the seeds of the gospel in Africa, 
Asia, and South America by missionaries from the West- 
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ern world has allowed the rootage of the “younger 
churches” to be in quite different soil. These churches 
exist today within societies undergoing revolution in all 
areas of life—social, economic, intellectual, and religious. 
We know that where these “younger churches” are grow- 
ing up to maturity, Communist preachers and organizers 
are convincing people in revolution that Karl Marx really 
entered the secret place of the 
most high and returned to tell 
about it. Oppressed peoples all 
over the world are listening to 
the Communist’s — revelations 
and are taking them seriously. 
History is on the side of the 
proletariat; the culmination of 
history will be reached when the 
old structures give away, and 
when the “new creation” comes 
into its glorious own and stands 
at history’s finest and final 
child. The witness of the Christ- 
tian Church in areas where the 
Communist ideology is winning 





the masses is of necessity “radical.” It is radical because 
it is rooted. The person who believes in Christ is not 
swept away in a great whirlwind of activity and progress 
which inexorably wraps itself around suffering humanity 
only to cast it away in time, leaving it miserably broken 
and beaten. The Christian witness is somehow intolerable 
to the Communist because it speaks about the reality of 
God with man. This is a dimension which cuts across the 
purely horizontal movement of social revolution. 

De we have a paradox here? “Radical” Christianity, 
rather than being revolutionary, seems to be counter- 
revolutionary. Christians stand against godless move- 
ments. Yet Christianity is radical in the popular sense of 
the word. Where institutional Christianity, as in the 
Western world, does not allow its members (who are 
really members of Christ and not of the institution) to 
grow to maturity in such a way that they can be unified 
in a dynamic and even unconscious way with members of 
Christ whose Christian life came to them in areas of the 
world where to be a Christian means a suffering encounter 
with godless forces, there is no possibility of the ecumen- 
ical Church of Christ coming into being. Christianity is 
radical as regards institutional Church life in the United 
States on this count. 


Bob Kurth, a Senior, graduated from Wooster Col- 
lege. His home is Summit, New Jersey. 

Mac Freeman comes from Kingston, Ontario, and is 
a graduate of Queen’s University. He is a Junior in the 
Seminary. 

Stuart Plummer, hailing from Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, is a graduate of Davidson College. He is a member 
of the Senior Class. 

Bill McCullough was graduated by Whitworth Col- 
lege. A Senior, his home in in Altadena, California. 

Dale Bruner comes from Los Angeles, California, and 
is a graduate of Occidental College. He is in the Middler 
Class. 

Charles Graves is a graduate of “our sister campus,” 
and hails from Delmar, New York. He is a Senior. 

Dave Willis was graduated by Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and his home is Fort Collins. Colorado. He is a 
Middler in the Seminary. 





In the same way the Christian from North America 
or Europe is “radical” in his witness to the other parts of 
the world if he “presumes” to go to another nation and 
people, inwardly knowing that he is following Christ there. 
If he goes after Christ there he finds a “younger church” 
which is revolutionary in that it tries to stand above the 
pressures of nationalism. He is radical in that he works 
with underground forces—a body of people who are swell- 
ing up from underneath the rigid structures of national 
self-aggrandizement and are claiming the total allegiance 


of the people to Christ, the Head of the Church. 


What about reconciliation? The estrangement of 
nations and churches from each other is the estrange- 
ment within the human being. I didn’t realize that I was 
going nowhere until at Athens the existence of a real 
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God, a real self, and a real purpose was thrown into ser- 
ious doubt in my mind. I had no open place ahead into 
the darkness where I must walk. I didn’t realize how en- 
slaved I was, how much my existence was “without exit.” 
I wanted to do something about the tensions in our world, 
but what could I do? Could I find a call from outside my- 
self which would open up the future and release me from 
the past? Could I know God and myself? The great agony 
at Athens was the question: is there a God and does He 
reveal His purposes to an individual so that he might walk 
in them? The answer came to me in a concrete, personal 
way. I found myself surrendering completely to the suffer- 
ing way of Jesus Christ. In communion with others at 
the Lord’s table I wrestled out a personal decision to 
spend my life in Japan as a teacher. I feel that the personal 
reconciliation of my wandering self to my real self in 
Jesus Christ is the only way whereby God can use me in 
the reconciling work of His Church. The Athens confer- 
ence was a tremendous experience of reconciliation on 
the deepest and most sacrificial level between bitter rivals 
(for instance, the Japanese and Korean students). But 
for me the power of reconciliation was felt first in a per- 
sonal way. My prayer now is that I might be a more 
worthy part of the great work of Christ’s Church on earth. 


Editorial: 

In his preface to the play (which you ought to read 
in spite of its 65 pages) Bernard Shaw said of Joan of 
Arc that .. .” there were only two opinions about her. 
One was that she was miraculous; the other that she 
was unbearable.” 

Something like that feeling was loose on the semi- 
nary campus before the curtain went up on Saint Joan. 
There was concern as to the possibility of its success 
and there were statements such as, “They shouldn’t 
have tried it.” “It’s a big undertaking; too long, too 
many parts to fill, it’s too much of a show!” To some 
pre-production critics who were lovers of Shaw it 
seemed that a bad rendering of the play would surely 
be unbearable, and a good one almost miraculous. 

And their concern was justified. Indeed, it is a “big” 
play. It was Shaw’s triumph, written in 1924 after 
Joan’s cannonization in 1920. It could easily, and 
perhaps does, scuttle even accomplished companies 
of players. But, on the night of the 18th of January in 
‘56, here on this campus, the bells rang for Joan, the 
French captured Orleans, the Dauphin was crowned, 
the executioner’s fire blazed, and the wit of B. Shaw 
crackled along with the flames. 

And why? Because the Merlin Theatre, regardless 
of a rather mysterious name, is a company of dedicated 
Christian actors. 

Now in such an ecclesiastical and academic atmos- 
phere as ours, we might pat them on the back and lay 
our hands on them in blessing even for a poor show, 
because they tried. You know how it must be to pro- 
duce a play and go to school at the same time! We 
might condescend for, after all, they are dedicated 
Christian seminarians. 


But what they actually did was to give us a near 
perfect presentation, mind you, not a letter perfect 
production, but one nearly so, full of professional 
performances that brought a thrilling evening, with 
no excuses necessary. And that in spite of bad odds! 
Technically, things were decidedly against them. They 
played that play on a poor stage, with next to no light 
board, with a Director who also had to teach a few 
speech classes and listen to reams of Junior sermons 
(and who, by the way, was trying his hand for the 
first time on a full scale play,) with a cast numbering 
almost as many as the remaining single men in the 
Middler Class, and they prepared it in a rehearsal 
schedule whose minutes had to be marshalled catch-as- 
catch-can from an impossible seminary time-table. And 
yet they gave us a “Joan” to make Shaw proud. That 
was the work of dedicated actors. 

But more than that, they gave us good acting and 
they gave us a great play. No second rate playlet for 
sheltered seminarians or the Ladies’ Missionary Society, 
but Shaw, rugged and raw, ruddy as only Shaw can be. 
This Merlin Theatre has shown what can be done by 
such groups, by other seminaries, by church colleges, 
by local church dramatic groups. In that respect those 
people responsible for Saint Joan were witnessing to 
their belief in dramatics as a valid means of presenting 
truth. They gave us a play worthy of exegesis and 
sermon illustration. That was the work of dedicated 
Christian actors. 

For all that speculation, however, it is obvious to 
anyone who was present at the play that Saint Joan’s 
great success was due largely to wonderful perform- 
ances by the individual members of the cast. 


Lest we forget it in the splendor of what followed, 
Shaw's surprise opening scene with its almost slap- 
stick humor was very amply handled by John Talbot 
and Pat Budd as de Baudricourt and his steward. And 
then when we arrived in the throne room we were 
surrounded by convincing people. Robert Beaman, 
while doling out just a few too many decibels, was 
stormily well in character as the Duke. Roy Shearer, 
Archbishopof 
Rheims, could near- 
ly have been mis- 
taken for his cathe- 
dral, due to his 
solidity. He seemed 
to be the most 
starched _hierarch 
available and was 
easily a pillar of 
the church. He was 
out-sanctioned later 
by another bishop, 
Monseigneur Cavu- 
chon, played by 
William Boak in 
that tent scene. 
Boak was marvel- 
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ous and simply reeked unction, authority, and he por- 
trayed the deep charity his part held with real ability. 


Gene Caylor as Bluebeard was effectively repugnant 
through sly cynicism and the falderal of a crafty court- 
ier. Jerry Hays as Captain la Hire was wonderfully 
simple and therefore simply wonderful in that role. 
And then there was Charles VII. Daniel Adams turned 
the Dauphin into a wide-eyed wonder who wooed and 
won the audience and nearly stole the show while 
Joan was winning his crown. If there was a male lead 
in the play it was he, and deservedly so. William 
Hazen as Warwick was as keen, shrewd and foxy as 
his freshly grown beard. Handsome, yet coldly analy- 
tical, he played his scenes thoroughly. 


Robert Howland as John de Stogumber was one of 
the most surprising actors of the stage. His portrayal 
gave us as masterfully bigotted a Britisher as Shaw 
could have admitted to the cast. Libert Diaforli’s dramat- 
ic experience showed in his handling of the difficult 
role as the Dominican Inquisitor. His control over the 
trial scene was powerful and was surpassed only by 
that other bishop, William Boak. 


And those members of the cast were supported ably 
by their fellows: Charles Graves as a convinced de 
Poulengey; Douglas Herron, a strong soldier in Dunois; 
Robert Wettstone and James Loder, who respectively 
whittled and tore at Joan in the trial; John Bartholomew 
as Ladvenu; William Chapman as the Executioner; and 
Georgia Symes busily paging herself from one scene 
into another. 


There remains only the saint to be cannonized. What 
shall be said but that from her first entrance before 
de Baudricourt till her final realization of doom, Carrie 
Watson was Joan and the play was hers. Diminutive 
only in size, she rose and grew through the scenes in 
a professional manner and mastery not unlike another 
small “Joan” on nearby Broadway. It should simply 
be stated that for all this show's fine points in acting 
and directing, it is hard to imagine how there could 
have been such a play without her. 


The technical aspects, too, were handled well, under 
the limited conditions available. Costumes, props, and 
sets were effective and sufficient. Perhaps the lighting 
might have been improved in places had it not been 
so stark. 


As the majority will concur, Princeton Seminary is 
indebted to the Merlin Theatre for the best thing we 
have seen this side of McCarter. And to that Merlin 
Theatre, to Charles Kellogg, its president; to Arlan 
Dohrenburg, its busy and skillful director; to its produc 
tion staff; and especially to Carrie Watson and her 
supporting players, we give our thanks for a perform- 
ance both timely (for students in Church history and 
polity) and thrilling. May their good work and success 
continue. J.R.B. 
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WHAT IS THE CROSS TO YOU? 


By Robert Sanders 


Editor's Note: 


Primarily on the basis of the composition and delivery 
of the following sermon, Bob Sanders, of last year’s 
Senior Class, was winner of the First Crier-Davies Prize 
in Homiletics and Speech. 


“For Jews demand signs and Greeks seek wisdom, but 
we preach Christ cruified, a stumbling-block to Jews 
and folly to Gentiles, but to those who are called, both 
Jews and Greeks, Christ, the power of God and the wisdom 
of God.” (I Cor. 1:22-24) 

Last December, the editors of Life magazine concluded 
a thirteen-part series of feature articles entitled, “The 
World We Live In.” The final article was “The Star- 
Studded Reaches of Measureless Space.” 


Within those pages was a summation of ages of man’s 
thought about the drama of life. There was the wisdom 
of centuries on the spectacle of power which is going on 
in space all around us. What does such knowledge mean 
to you and to me? 


A typical response was given by one of my fellow stu- 
dents at Princeton Seminary a few months ago. She (let 
us call her Sally) was casually leafing through this par- 
ticular issue of Life. Her interest was aroused when she 
came to the section on the universe about us—but only 
for a moment. Sally’s leafing through the pages became 
flipping. Jokingly, I asked, “How can you so casually 
flit through space like that?” Quickly she answered, 
“This means nothing to me!” What Sally failed to find 
in “The Star-Studded Reaches of Measureless Space” 
was something relevant to her life. 

We are all so much like Sally. For all of us are in 
constant quest for that which holds meaning for our 


lives. In the books we read, the hobbies we pursue, in 
our vocations, and even in our vacations, what we want 
is something which speaks to us in our particular situation 
and condition. All of us, whether we realize it or not, 
are in a continual quest for relevance. 


The Quest for Relevance 


And where do we search? There was a time when 
men were looking to the Power of Heaven for relevance. 
The people who lived in Jesus’ day were like the people 
today who are waiting for the news that God has inter- 
vened into the East-West power struggle and has knocked 
Russia into a cocked hat. That is what the Jews hoped 
would happen to the Roman Empire. God’s Messiah when 
he came would give the orders that would change the 
world. And the Jews expected to head the parade. 

And so around every corner, on every street, in every 
unexplained event, the Jews looked for signs of his 
coming. They are still waiting! 

And there were the Greeks who believed that if they 
could explain life they could control it. Enough wisdom 
was all they needed. They were like the scientists of our 
day who say, “Give us enough time and we will ulti- 
mately change the world.” 

And we believe them. I think we were all amused to 
hear of Eartha Kitt’s recent trip to Princeton to inter- 
view Albert Einstein. I can hear her now. “Say on, O 
Albert, I believe every word you say!” This is said with 
no thought of ridiculing Eartha Kitt, or to deny her 
right to talk to Mr. Einstein. But it does point up the 
fact that we so often literally dote on the wisdom of 
science and scientists to find the relevance for which men 
yearn. 

In our so-called wisdom we have fought two deva- 
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stating wars within’ forty years. With wisdom we have 
unlocked the myétery that lies behind the beauty of the 
tars. With our yo we have split the atom. But we 
'4 hellish monster. No longer can we 
save “Twinkle, little Star. How I wonder what 
you are.” With the brain child of our “wisdom”, we 
snuffed out eighty thousand lives at Hiroshima. We could 
have better kept the mystery! 

And here in America with all of our wisdom we move 
restlessly from town to town. We fumble from job to 
job, from wife to wife, from psychiatrist to psychiatrist, 
from friend to friend in a quest for relevance. T. S. Eliot 
has called us the “Hollow Men” and we have earned the 
title. Where is our ‘wisdom” leading us? 


The Relevance of the Cross 


Into the wisdom and power seeking world of the Jews 
and the Greeks came the apostle Paul preaching that a 
Nazarene carpenter’s death on a Roman cross was the 
relevance—the power and wisdom—for which mankind 
had always yearned. 

But the cross wasn’t the power the Jews were waiting 
for. Listen to them . . . “You want us to believe that this 
Jesus is the Messiah who will liberate us? He is dead. 
This poor broken thing on a cross is the power of God? 
You don’t know God. This is not the Messiah we expect!” 

And the Greeks sneered, “The cross is the wisdom of 
God? Paul, you don’t understand the universe we live in. 
The Creator of all this beauty and order is too wise for 
the cross. Kill God? Nonsense. How repulsive! This 
Jesus of the cross isn’t the God we are looking for.” 

And now nineteen centuries later, the word of the 
cross stands unchanged. But how relevant is it to your 
life and mine? 

Does the cross offer a solution to the woman whose 
husband has walked out and left her with three children, 
and no means of support? Ask her. “We’ve tried religion. 
Look what has happened to our family. God didn’t look 
out for me. I want a divorce!” 

Does the cross have anything to say to the Senators 
in the United States Congress about the East-West 
Struggle? Interview one of them. “You can’t bring reli- 
gion into politics. This is no time to get sentimental. This 
is a time for wise heads!” What does the cross say to a 
Negro family in Georgia whose children are denied an 
education equal to white children. Walk up to their 
shack and ask them. “Don’t talk to us about the cross. 
We've seen too many fiery ones. It’s nonsense.” 

Yes, the “nonsense” of the cross will always be a 
scandal, a stumbling-block, to men without faith. Emil 
Brunner, the noted contemporary European theologian, 
has written, “The scandal of Christianity exists as a 
scandal only so long as we are full of ourselves. Faith 
in the cross of Christ is not a scandal for those who have 
seen how perverted is their own wisdom, the wisdom of 
natural men . . . The Good News of Christ is identical 
with the healing of this perversion .. .” 

When John G. Patton, the first missionary to the South 
Sea Islands, was translating the New Testament into 
their language he couldn’t find an adequate equivalent 
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for the word “faith”. One day a runner came into his 
tent out of breath and with an exclamation, sank down 
upon a bamboo couch. Patton jumped to his feet, saying, 
“That’s it! That’s it!” He asked the native to repeat 
the word. It meant that the native was casting his weight 
upon the bamboo couch. Patton said, “That’s what faith 
in Christ is; it means to cast yourself upon Jesus Christ.” 


Who is it, then, who finds relevance in Christ cruci- 
fied? It is the man who knows that he must have support; 
it is the man who needs relief from a burden, for that is 
the basic meaning of the word “relevance.” God in his 
desire to make himself relevant to you and to me revealed 
himself in his Son, Jesus of Nazareth . . . the Word 


becomes relevant. 


The Cross Is the Revelation of God 


To those who are called in faith, Christ crucified is the 
revelation of, not man’s wisdom and man’s power, but 
of God’s power to change the world by changing men’s 
hearts. In Christ, the POWER of God is released because 
in him rests the final word about your destiny and mine. 
Christ has revealed God’s power in such a way that we 
need have no fear of any other power overcoming it. 
And what does God’s power in Christ mean to life? 


A twenty-two year old Dutch patriot wrote the follow- 
ing letter to his parents before he was executed by a Nazi 
firing squad for the crime of trying to escape with his 
three companions to England and join the Dutch forces 
there. This is what the power of God meant to him. “In 
a little while, at five o’clock it is going to happen, and 
this is not so terrible ... On the contrary, it is a beautiful 
thing to be in God’s power. God has told us that he will 
not forsake us if only we pray to him for support. I feel 
so strongly my nearness to God I am fully prepared to 
die. I have confessed all my sins to him and have become 
very quiet. Therefore, do not mourn but trust in God and 
pray for strength. Give a firm handshake . . . God’s will 
be done. Greet everybody for the four of us. We are 
courageous. Be the same. They can only take our bodies. 


Our souls are in God’s hands. May God bless you all. 
Have no hate. I die without hatred. God rules every- 
thing.” To those who are called in faith, Christ crucified 
is the power of God. 

When we understand the purpose of God’s coming to 
us in human form, we can begin to comprehend the 
WISDOM of Christ crucified. The love rejected on the 
cross is the highest and the deepest wisdom a sinner can 
know. For God’s love hanging from a cross haunts our 
hearts. It brings us to our knees in despair, there to see, 
and feel, and know a Father’s love. When we know that 
God’s love is all around us, we have found life’s meaning. 
Because when you know that God loves you, you can love 
yourself, and your neighbor, and him. 

The Reverend George MacLeod, the founder and di- 
rector of the Iona Community in Scotland, tells of an 
incident which revealed the meaning of the wisdom and 
power of God to him. 

During the grim days of the Depression of the 1930’s, 
MacLeod’s church in Glasgow was poorly attended. So he 
began to preach in the city square. Not far from the 
spot where he preached, a Communist was likewise 
preaching. 

One day during one of his sermons, a heckler in the 
crowd listening to MacLeod called out, “MacLeod, why 
don’t you make the cross relevant to us?” After the ser- 
mon, Dr. MacLeod tried to reach the man who had 
heckled him. But he was unable to find him before he 
had slipped through the crowd. 


One night, two weeks later, MacLeod answered a tele- 
phone call at 2:30 in the morning. A doctor in a Glasgow 
hospital was on the line. A dying patient was asking for 
him. MacLeod had no car . . . little money . . . the 
busses had stopped operations for the night. So he walked 
two and a half miles to the hospital. 

When he entered the hospital room, he recognized that 
the man on the bed was the heckler he had wanted to 
talk to. 

With a great deal of effort, the dying man said, “I want 
you to know that I believe the gospel of Jesus. I love God. 
I meant no harm when I called to you in the square. But 
Dr. MacLeod why doesn’t the church say something to 
us?” In a few moments he was dead. 

George MacLeod left the room and asked a nurse what 
had caused his death. She answered, ‘Malnutrition. He 
literally starved to death. He has been out of work 
for some time. He has a wife and two children. We 
understand he had a very small pension. But every month, 
he spent part of it to help support a ne’r-do-well brother 
in New Zealand.” 

It was the love of Christ working through a broken man 
which revealed the wisdom of God to George MacLeod. 

To those who are called, to those whom he names as 
disciples, Christ crucified is the power of God and the 
wisdom of God. 

Someone here today is seeking the relevance for life 
which only God can reveal in the power and wisdom of 
Christ crucified. What is the cross to you? 


Signs of the Times 


By Horace Allen 


Two things were true of the Apostolic Church: (1) 
It was ‘passionate’ or ‘concerned’, and (2) This passion 
or concern was unconscious—that is, it was not a subject 
for prolonged and analytic discussion. There is no way 
of getting away from the oft-made observation that the 
Apostolic Church was really ‘on fire’. It knew that some- 
thing dramatic was happening in its midst and over its 
head. This accounts for the urgency which gripped it 
and sent it triumphantly on its mission of preaching 
Christ. It also knew that the drama was in what God 
had done in Jesus Christ and what he meant for his 
world, and not in the sheer fact of its own passion or 
concern. Thus the Apostolic Church was alive and con- 
cerned, but uninterested in this as such due to its single- 
minded devotion to its Lord. . 

Such also, in an analogous way, is the state of our 
world of the newspapers and weekly magazines. It is a 
world of passion, deeply conscious that important and 
dramatic events are taking place every day, where men 
and nations are living much of the time at the very brink 
of life, or in Dostoyevsky’s jungle of human existence. 
Even Hollywood is portraying this for us in such piercing 
pictures of life as “On The Waterfront”, ““East of Eden”, 
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and “The Rose Tattoo”. In our own Southland a whole 
society is rising in almost frantic rebellion against a new 
and forceful rebellion against its social patterns. The 
United Nations is frankly 
being used as a propa- 
ganda front for two war- 
ring factions, where the 
stakes are high. And no- 
body is more aware of 
this than the leadership 
of the Communist cause. 
Mao Tse-Tung, the Chi- 
nese Communist leader, 
recently declared before 
the party’s Congress in 
Moscow that the Socialist 
camp “headed by the 
Soviet Union” was as- 
sured of world victory. 
Just as in the Apostolic Church, there is abroad in our 
world a passion and concern, born out of a sense of 
urgency and drama. In like manner, just as it was in that 
Church, our world is not concerned to keep its passion 





under the light of its scrutinizing gaze; it is unconcerned 
with passion and enthusiasm as such, being so caught 
up in the urgency of its situation. The last exhorta- 
tion our world needs is to screw up its passion, 
and the last concern it has to enter into prolonged anal- 
ysis of this passion. Our world is like the Apostolic 
Church—passionately aware that something great is going 
on, yet absolutely uninterested in this passion as such, 
as an object for study and improvement. 

But what is our Seminary like? What is the world 
within these walls like? It is just the opposite. If there 
is one analysis of our common life on which we can all 
agree, it is that we are not consumed with passion. 
Does anyone on our campus really get worked up about 
anything: a lecturer? a book? a field work project? an 
extra-curricular group? a friendship? Or is the jibe 
about seminary and cemetery justified? 

Again, if the Apostolic Church and the contemporary 
world are passionate, they are also unconcerned with 
this passion as such. Here too, we in our small world are 
precisely the opposite. We never tire of discussing the 
ways and means of passion and enthusiasm. We cannot 
give too much attention to our own dedication and com- 


mitment. To this we devote, or use, Bible study, prayer, 
retreats, Lent, and every other spiritual thermometers we 
can find. But this is all in striking contrast to the almost 
naive and unconcerned acceptance by both the Apostolic 
Church and our pagan world of its passion and concern. 

This is a curious and intriguing “sign of the times.” 
It might tell us something of the nature and locus of 
God’s activity in the world. Where men are consumed 
with concern for the mighty events they are witnessing 
all about them, they are not interested to measure and 
refine and develop their concern. Where men are blind 
to the drama of life about them, they struggle to build 
false fires of enthusiasm within themselves in order to 
stay alive in the absence of mighty events. 

God was doing something big to, and around, the Apos- 
tolic Church, and He is up to something exciting in our 
revolutionary world. But are we so blind to all of this 
that we must become lost in a deepening spiral of self- 
examination and self-dedication? There is a difference 
between dedication and abandon, and it may be that 
it is the latter that God demands of us, and that He is 
getting it in the outside world, even as He got it in the 
Apostolic Church. 


EXISTENTIAL TROUBLESHOOTERS 


By George Chako 


Oiling the wheels of chaos or cosmos is no longer the 
sedentary job of political executives fixed in isolated 
corners of the world. In order to keep pace wtih the cata- 
clysmic change of situations, the contemporary diplomat 
literally takes to wings and tries to resolve conflicts, clear 
misunderstandings and even to anticipate likely clouds in 
the horizon, howsoever small the clouds be, even of the 
shape of a man’s hand. 

The varied and vital role of these diplomatic trouble- 
shooters has its parallel in the ranks of witnesses to God. 
We too are troubleshooters—of another order. Our frame 
of reference is the Kingdom of God. We have a common 
hope. Our Master is One. 

Yet, how often do we recognise the role of other 
troubleshooters? In our individual anxiety to hasten the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God on earth, we are 
quite often prone to forget that one swallow does not 
make the Summer. If we but look round, we will be able 
to see that we are surrounded not by competing trouble- 
shooters but by a host of witnesses—even at Princeton 
Theological Seminary! 

In order that we may see that the work and witness 
of our brethren are as valuable in the sight of God as 
our own, we should ask ourselves what our mission is— 
both within and outside the Seminary. When we know 
our mission better, the diverse means of action towards 
the accomplishment of this mission will fall into better 
perspective. This kind of understanding will aid us in 
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better grasping the meaning of love that Paul spoke of 
—love without which even our turning the whole world 
upside down will be nothing more than superficial waste. 

First of all, what are we trying to be instrumental in 
bringing about in other people’s lives? The diplomatic 
troubleshooter works to bring about peace. Prevention 
of wars and creation of better human welfare are two 
broad aspects of the troubleshooter’s goal. What is our 
goal? 

Are we trying to get people to read their Bibles more 
regularly, to go to church once a week, to pray more 
often? If we reduce our Christian ministry to these inci- 
dentals, we are no better than the Jew who reduced the 
Ten Commandments to six hundred and odd rules and 
thus tried to fulfill the Law. 

To me the basic function of God’s troubleshooters is 
to wage a ceaseless battle against man’s insistent tendency 
to settle for something less than what God wants of him: 
enrolling himself in a church and believing that his name 
is in the Book of Life, going to church on Sunday and 
feeling that he has observed the Sabbath, tithing and 
being convinced that he has fulfilled Christian Steward- 
ship. 

Every one of these is a good habit. But Christ did not 
come to make us good people. He will not settle merely 
for membership in a church or tithing. He cannot, because 
if He does so, He is repudiating Himself. For HE came to 
tell us that we are called to be children of God. 
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Being a child is to stand in a relationship. Any action 
within this relationship bears the mark of spontaneity, 
and it is this spontaneity which so often is lost in the 
wilderness of dead habit, whether it is the reading of the 
Bible or attendance in church. The troubleshooter has 
to keep continuous vigil in order that the people com- 
mitted to his care are kept alive to their relatedness with 
the God whom Jesus Christ revealed. 


How can he do this? In order to focus on relationship, 
the parties have to be repeatedly brought to involvement 
in the process of being related. The parties in individual 
relationships are God, oneself, and other people. One 
question that has to be continually raised in the minds 
of the people to whom we minister is “Who am 1?”— 
in relation to God, in relation to others. 


In the face of this searching question, man stands 
bared before what is beyond. Any righteousness that he 
may want to claim will disclose its innate poverty, because 
the moment man really asks himself this question, he is 
given the grace to see that there is Faith, Hope and 
Charity of another order which far excels anything 
he has so far known. This revelation is intensely personal 
and it is the continuous development of this realisation 
that should be the objective of the troubleshooter of 
God. 


When we realise that this continuous raising of ques- 
tions in the mind of people is our objective, we also 
recognise that the manner and method of raising this 
question must vary and vary widely. This has to be so 
because God made each of us different from one another. 
Therefore, while the Gospel is the same, its interpretation 
to different people must be conditioned by the time, the 
place, and the people to whom the Gospel is proclaimed. 
Once we recognise that our fellow members of the 
Community are also engaged in proclaiming the Gospel 
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and witnessing to our Lord, we can no longer afford to 
condemn the particular means that each troubleshooter 
is adopting. The only criterion of creative criticism will 
be the appropriateness of the different means to the one 
goal: namely, that of raising the question: “Who am I?” 
in the minds of the people to whose ministry we are 


called. 


Secondly, what is the quality of our troubleshooting? 
It is existential. 


This description is double-edged. It involves the exist- 
ence of him that preaches and him that listens. We are 
God’s troubleshooters; we are continuously bringing 
situations before 
the simultaneous 
Judgment and 
Salvation of God. 
la In so doing, we 
offer our utmost; 
we cannot do any 
more and we dare 
not do any less, 
because our very 
existence is in- 
volved in this dy- 
namic process of 
being God’s 
troubleshooters. 

Nor is the peril 
ours only. When 
we strive to communicate God’s message to His peo- 
ple through preaching, conuselling, or any medium, 
we are also exposing those to whom we minister to peril. 
The King of Peace said that He did not come to bring 
peace to the world, but the sword—sword to the false 
peace of complacency and of replacing relationship with 
stereotyped rituals. It is small wonder that the Disciples 
were described as those who turned the world upside 
down. It is our duty as God’s troubleshooters to perceive 
the present and potential judgment that is upon any 
world of which God is not the centre, any history of 
which He is not the Author, any relationship of which 
He is not the basis. This perception ought to send us 
to our knees; and having thus renewed our strength, we 
are to redeem the situation through identification and 
through empathy. That is how we fulfill the afflictions of 
our Lord in our lives. 
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Thirdly, along with recognising that our common goal 
is to raise the question: “Who am I?” in the minds of 
people and along with recognising the existential nature 
of our troubleshooting, we must continuously ask God 
for the grace not to take ourselves too seriously. 


This is the hardest of all. We are ready to lay our lives 
down, as Peter, for the sake of our Lord. We would ven- 
ture to offer our ministry for the re-creation of the 
historic manifestation of the Eternal Cross and the 
assurance of Eternal Salvation. But to be told that we 
are like little children collecting shells by the ocean, to 
realise that the Kingdom of God has come and is coming 


even in spite of us, to see that others also cast out devils 
in ways other than those of our own—this is really hard 
to take. 

That we arrogantly ascribe finality to the ways of our 
witness comes to the surface quite often in our ‘fellowship 
around these tables’, particularly on Sunday afternoons. 
We can glibly declare that the minister did not preach a 
positive sermon; his exegesis was way off. The altar-call 
that someone made on a Gospel Team is downright 
absurdity. Someone’s personal testimony was just hog- 
wash. 

I am all for criticism of ourselves and others if we 
make clear and keep clear our aims and bases. If there 
is anyone toward whom I have to be continually on 
guard against self-centered critcism, it is myself. I want 


to remind myself every time I make a criticism that the 
game measure may be meted out to me. Woe unto me if 
my criticism of a situation does not cause me to intercede 
on its behalf! 

We are called to be existential troubleshooters. The call 
is to every one of us; the fields are different, but the 
pursuit is for the same goal. The more often we quietly 
remind ourselves that personal integrity is prized as much 
by our fellow troubleshooters as by ourselves, that they 
are involved in an existential process as well as we, the 
more likely we will be to discern the unity in the very 
diversity of our gifts, witness, and work. Oiling the wheels 
of concord will emerge as a personal privilege, but also 
as a collective responsibility in which we are members 
one of another. 


The Gospel Teams---An Evaluation 


By Robert Beaman — 


On this campus voices have spoken out, demanding the 
abolishment of the Gospel Teams, saying that the day 
of their effectiveness is past. Other men proclaim that 
the Gospel Teams are fine just as they are, and they pray 
for the souls of those who suggest changes in the Gospel 
Teams. I am writing this article because I believe in 
neither extreme position. I am a member of a Gospel 
Team because I believe that the Christian message can 
be evangelistically presented to the youth of our day, 
but, like Scripture, I do not believe in over-stressing 
verbal profession of faith or the sacrificial offering theory 
of the atonement. 


I can best evaluate the Gospel Teams by first giving 
some idea of their program. The Gospel Team usually 
starts its work with a party for the young people—junior 
and senior highs—held Saturday evening. The party 
generally lasts from an hour and a half to two hours, 
After a period of active games, there is some hymn 
singing, followed by a short (five or ten-minute) talk 
designed to present an aspect of the Gospel in capsule 
form. Then refreshments are served. Saturday night is 
spent in the homes of parishioners; frequently the three 
or four members of a Gospel Team each stay at a 
different home. The Sunday morning program varies a 
great deal from church to church. Sometimes it includes 
leading Sunday School, sometimes assisting in the church 
service, and sometimes the responsibility for the entire 
morning service. Sunday afternoon is spent at the home 
of a parishioner. Late Sunday afternoon the Gospel Team 
comes together for a final check-up session before Sunday 
night’s meeting. Then there is usually a supper at the 
church, followed by the evening meeting, which includes 
Gospel songs, testimonies, and frequently a full-length 
young people’s sermon. Occasionally there is an evening 
church service after the young people’s meeting, and then 
we return to Princeton. 
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I think that on the whole the work done by the Gospel 
Teams is good and effective. I shall now proceed to give 
my views of the different parts of the work of the teams. 
The Saturday evening programs are generally worthwhile. 
The young people enjoy Saturday evening’s games. I shall 
postpone my remarks about the Gospel songs to a later 
part of this paper. My one reservation about the whole 
Saturday evening program is that I wonder if sometimes 
it does not create the impression that the games and the 
singing are just come-ons for the message, and thereby 
imply that clean fun is not intrinsically Christian. 


Many people are convinced that clergymen, including 
seminary students, live their lives in pious fogs. Often- 
times when we stay overnight with people we go a long 
way towards convincing them of the fact that clergymen 
are human beings. People see us, not as automatons in 
black gowns, but as ordinary men called of God to 
preach. After they get to know us, many people are 
convinced that the fogs we go around in are not so pious. 


I shall say nothing about the Sunday School teaching, 
because I have never watched another Gospel Team mem- 
ber teach. Of the prayers during church services, a good 
many would be better if their authors realized that the 
Holy Spirit can inspire a man at least as well at a desk 
as at a pulpit. Much of the preaching I have heard has 
been good. It has been Biblical, and is to be praised 
for that fact. Some of the sermons should have been more 
relevant, but we can hope that pastoral work will increase 
their relevance. 


The Sunday evening meetings are supposed to be the 
highlights of the weekends. For that reason I shall spend 
more time discussing them than any other part of the 
weekend. It is the Gospel Songs we sing that I am con- 
strained to criticize most strongly. Let us look at the 
lyrics of two Gospel Songs. First, “When the Roll Is 
Called Up Yonder”: 


“When the trumpet of the Lord shall sound, 
and time shall be no more 
And the morning breaks eternal, bright and fair; 
When the saved of earth shall gather over on the 
other shore, 
And the role is called up yonder, 
Pll be there.” 


It is plain for all to see that this Gospel Song speaks 
more truly for the proud Pharisee than it does for the 
humble Publican. 

Second, “Trust and Obey”: 


“When we walk with the Lord 

In the Light of His Word 

What a glory He sheds on our way! 
While we do His goodwill 

He abides with us still 

And with all who will trust and obey. 
Trust and obey, 

For there’s no other way 

To be happy in Jesus 

But to trust and obey.” 


That’s the bad news, that God only cares for those 
who trust and obey. But the Good News, the Gospel, is 
precisely the opposite, that God cares for and loves and 





searches out those who do not do his goodwill. This is 
exactly the point Jesus makes in His three parables of 
the the lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, and the Lost Son, in 
the fifteenth chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel. I am glad to 


be able to say that not all Gospel songs have lyrics as 
poor as those I have quoted. However, there are enough 
Gospel songs with poor lyrics to warrant that those used 
should be chosen with care. 

Unfortunately, the lyrics are not the only unfavorable 
characteristic of the Gospel Hymns. The melodies of 
many Gospel Songs are quite poor. Dr. Williamson of 
the Westminster Choir School said that all those hymns 
to which we are irresistibly drawn to beat time, all of 
them that get, so to speak, into our feet, are essentially 
secular. We have a real responsibility to. keep up musical 
standards for the benefit of our young people, and my 
own personal criterion is that if you can Charleston, 
bunny-hop, or mambo to a tune, it’s not suitable as 
church music. 

The testimonies are generally effective. I believe I 
have noticed on several occasions a tendency to assume 
that God has an especially high opinion of the clergy 
as a vocation, thus cutting the ground out from under 
the great Reformation doctrine of the priesthood of all 
believers. Apart from this minor objection, I believe the 
testimonies have a salutary effect. Of the Sunday evening 
talks I shall simply say that though frequently impas- 
sioned, they tend to express their messages too much in 
unfamiliar Biblical images and phraseology. 

How are we to evaluate the Gospel Teams? They are 
undertaking a significant task, and are accomplishing 
it with considerable success. Much consideration needs to 
be given to the music which is chosen, the preaching could 
be more relevant and the praying more clearly thought 
out, but the overall effect is a favorable one. A large 
improvement would be made if more of the Gospel 
Team leadership consisted of Middlers and Seniors. It 
is not a good idea to have first year men as captains of 
teams which go out in the name of Princeton Seminary. 
Many of the faults I have criticized would disappear if 
there was more upper-class leadership. If it is not possible 
to have more upper-classmen on the Gospel Teams, per- 
haps a faculty member could be present at the planning 
sessions of the Gospel Teams. At any rate, more mature 
leadership is needed to the end that the Gospel Teams may 
more effectively serve our Lord Jesus Christ. 


EVANGELISM AS A COMMUNITY CONCERN I 


By David Willis 


“They fight for the glory of God as if the very devil 
were in them”—so one contemporary remarked of the 
clergymen involved in the controversy of the Oxford 
Movement of the last century. We are in danger of fall- 
ing into a similar predicament over the question of evan- 
gelism, unless we can broaden our understanding of the 
several legitimate ways of evangelizing, and unless we 
can see how evangelism is not something in addition to, 
but is inseparably bound up with, the question of the 
unity of the Church. 
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In Part I, we suggested that evangelism be seen as 
having two goals, conversion and witness. Conversion 
does indeed mean a personal “about face”; but the Con- 
verting One has to be more emphasized in our thinking 
than the subjective experience of conversion. And evan- 
gelism which looks to this kind of conversion will not 
“work on” the subjectivity of persons but will always be 
geared to proclaiming the objective fact of God’s revela- 
tion in Christ. 

We have suggested this definition of witness: the 
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assertion of Christ’s lordship over all areas of man’s life 
—economic, social, political, as well as religious. Thus 
conversion and witness are two sides of the same coin. 
Conversion arises from a recognition of the Lordship of 
Christ over the personal, inner life of individuals. Witness 
gives rise to the conversion of man in his corporate life. 
This means that the artist, manufacturer, politician, 
waitress—each has as much a part of the evangelizing 
task of the Church as the professional who sets out on an 
“evangelizing mission”. 

Now what does this have to do with the unity of the 
Church? 

This broadened definition of evangelism should, first 
of all, help us to see the radical difference between evan- 
gelism and what may only be called a kind of Christian 
activism. It is so easy to think of the Church as a reli- 
gious General Motors Corporation, whose real basis of 
unity is that it does something, i.e. evangelize. The unity 
of the Church consists simply in the inscrutable fact that 
it has been called to be by its Head. We have all heard 
people say—and perhaps said ourselves—that the crime 
of competing denominations is the economic waste, re- 
duplication of effort.—As if the only sinful thing about 
a divided Church is that it is not streamlined enough! 
This would be to 
say that the nature 
of Christian unity 
depends on _ our 
evangelizing ef- 
forts, when the 
contrary is exactly 
the case: true evan- 
gelism is no more 
than the inevitable 
expression of what it means for the Church to be one 
in Christ. 

In very practical and concrete ways can we see that 
evangelism is not something in addition to, but dependent 
on, the Church’s being the one Body of Christ. We used to 
conceive of the evangelist as a lone Richard Halliburton 
setting off in adventure to conquer the world on his 
own. There is, however, a dependence on the corporate- 
ness of the Christian community if our proclamation is to 
count for much. The evangelist, whether cleric or poli- 
tician, is dependent on the historic and continuous Church 
for the Bible. He is dependent on the Church’s teaching 
and confessions to help insure that what he proclaims is 
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the Gospel in its purity and entirety. Perhaps above all, 
he is dependent upon the pastoral nurture and spiritual 
nourishment—right preaching of the Word and admin- 
istration of the Sacraments—which takes place only 


within the Church. 


There is a closer relationship between pastoral care 
and evangelism than we are usually willing to grant. We 
too easily exclude the evangelist from the need for pas- 
toral care. “Pastoral care,” we are prone to think, is for 
the emotionally unstable person, the one torn by inner 
tensions, the social misfit. And of course this cannot, by 
definition, be the evangelist; for how shall the blind lead 
his kind? This sort of reasoning, however, is faulty at 
two points. First, it does not take seriously enough the 
reality of sin. I think we can call Paul an evangelist; 
yet somehow he continued to be bothered by sin! It 
seems to me that the person who feels no need for the 
pastoral care of the Christian community is very much 
deluded about his own anthropology. 


To separate evangelism from pastoral care is, secondly, 
to take too lightly the doctrine of the priesthood of all 
believers. That doctrine has been taken only to mean that 
each person can believe what he darn well pleases. But 
more fundamentally it means that each member of the 
Body of Christ has a responsibility for the nurture of 
every other member. In our own seminary community 
we need to re-think this business of pastoral care, if our 
evangelism is to be what it should. Pastoral care must be 
conceived of as that continual practical and intercessory 
loving-kindness which Christians exercise for each other 
as members of the one Body. 


Finally, and again with special reference to our own 
community, this broadened definition of evangelism 
should result in broader expressions of evangelism. This 
is in no way to underestimate the richness of Princeton’s 
evangelistic tradition, but only to suggest the areas into 
which we must move with greater vigor. We are aware 
of the call to the mission field, to the local parish type 
of situation, and to the field of Christian education in the 
local church. These are admitted by all as legitimate 
spheres of the Church’s evangelizing task. But what we 
are asking for by more broadly defining evangelism is 
not a mere toleration of the several forms of evangelism. 
There must be more to our own seminary number that 
feel themselves called to, say, the ministry in a slum situa- 
tion. There must be a heightened interest about what the 
complex social and political situations demand of the 
Church’s witness. Very encouraging is the recent interest 
and participation in the ministry to hospitals and insti- 
tutions. The thing which has begun in this area must be 
carried over into many more such endeavors, until 
Princeton Seminary is fully participating in the total task 
of evangelism to which the Church is called today. 

I like to think that the real clue to seeing the right 
relationship between evangelism and the unity of the 
Church is given in the fifth chapter of II Corinthians: 
“All this is from God, who through Christ reconciled us 
to himself and gave us the ministry of reconciliation.” 
This is the order in which true evangelism comes about. 


Editorial: 


In his opening address for the current seminary year 
Dr. Mackay made this observation on our common life: 
“Let us recognize . . . that seminary life would be 
meaningless unless it were marked by honesty, by 
friendliness, and by a maximum devotion to aca- 
demic toil.” (Seminary Bulletin, January, 1956, 

p- 2). 

Honesty, friendliness, and academic toil: these are indices 
whereby we can inquire into the meaningfulness of our 
life together during the past few months of this academic 
year and perhaps get a perspectus on the course our 
common life must take in the future if we are to come 
to a deeper realization of all that the phrase “Christian 
Community” implies. 


I 


Honesty: It is common knowledge that a train cannot 
start moving unless each of its cars receives that initial 
jolt which signalizes that the inertia of its stationary posi- 
tion has been overcome. But we are prone to overlook 
that precisely this kind of “jolt” is required if fragmenta- 
tion is to be replaced by any type of conjoined movement 
toward a common goal. And this “jolt” is honesty. Now 
let us be sure of our term: we mean by honesty that 
stringent and searching candor that the Publican had 
when he cried in desperation, “God, be merciful to me a 
sinner.” We mean the candid recognition that we are not 
what we claim to be or aspire to be. We are not a 
Christian Community. 

Rather we are a collection of children who (in the 
name of piety or intelligence, to be sure!) are ready to 
quit the game because we have piped and others have 
refused to dance to our tune. Call it what we will, our 
so-called “irresolvable theological differences” or “impos- 
sible heterogeneity of temperament and background” are, 
at bottom, our failure to love either God or our neighbor 
with the same attention we lavish upon ourselves. “Frag- 
mentation” is a fancy way of saying that we have fallen 
prey to a selfish individualism that contrasts starkly with 
the Pauline “Bear one another’s burdens.” After all, 
burdens are heavy, and we do not want to bear their 
weight. Honesty hurts and we are far too cowardly to 
endure its pain. It is so much easier to trivialize con- 
versation either by keeping it on such a superficial level 
that honesty is impossible or by those abstract “theo- 
logical” discussions that are little more than verbal 
fencing matches (complete with masks and tipped foils! ) 
If this is all we take “talking together” to mean, we had 
best keep slience, for silence in this case is at least more 
honest. 

Honesty is actually a two-sided coin, for in the frank 
recognition of our sinful separation lies the sole hope of 
our unity. For here, on the level of our humanity, a 
humanity so broken and distorted that it cannot be 
‘human” save by the gracious forgiveness of God, is the 
only abiding ground of our togetherness. The Publican, 
not the Pharisee, was the recipient of the Divine Power. 
And, in the final analysis, it is only the community of 
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repentance that can be a community at all. We commonly 
suppose that we can take as the principle of our unity our 
“common allegiance to Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord,” 
but perhaps the better principle is the realization that we 
do not have this allegiance. This kind of honesty causes 
us to fall together in mute prostra- 
tion before the mercy-seat of God. 
But we fall together. And here the 
miracle occurs; here our estrange- 
ment from God and from one an- 
other is somehow transcended and 
overcome in the Christ through 
whom God reconciles the world to 
Himself. 

We are not without encouraging 
signs. In the meetings of the Student 
Council this year there has prevailed 
an unprecedented spirit of honesty. 
In the discussion on Evangelism which took place in 
the recent Joint Conference there was a refreshing, 
if sobering, honesty. Articles in the Seminarian have 
sought to give frank expression to some of the contrast- 
ing points of view. And however else we may regard the 
mimeographed sheet “New Wine,” we can at least con- 
sider it an attempt in the direction of honesty. These 
are only beginnings, of course, but they may be those 
first shudderings of the cocoon which give promise of 
the eventual emergence of a mature spirit of honesty on 
our campus. At least we trust God that they can be so. 


II 


Friendliness: Together with honesty, friendliness is 
essential to the meaningfulness of community life. For it 
is by our friendliness that we give evidence of our will- 
ingness to share with others in the life of the community. 
Friendliness is the prelude to the deeper relationship of 
friendship. Even seemingly trivial topics of conversation 
are in order if they serve to “break the ice.” Thus talking 
about the weather, a recent movie, or a class is important 
insofar as it denotes the beginning of that mutual interest, 
recognition, and trust upon which any lasting relationship 
must be founded. “Small talk” is misused only when we 
never succeed in getting beyond it, only when it becomes 
a kind of “fixation” arresting further development into a 
mature friendship. When this does happen, friendliness 
has been replaced by formality, and the monkey-wrench 
of dishonesty has been thrust into the mechanism. 


The Student Handbook is of inestimable value in 
helping us to learn names. We must not underestimate 
the importance of names in personal relationships. In the 
Old Testament the Divine Name symbolizes God’s self- 
revelation to His people. In the same way, our use of 
another’s name symbolizes that there is a mutual self- 
disclosure underway between us. By using his name we 
acknowledge his right to a separate identity and personal 
dignity which sets him over against ourselves. This is 
the beginning of that individuation which takes “com- 
munity” out of the abstract and gives it a tangible, 
concrete character. 





When we fail to learn names or remember them, on the 
other hand, it usually points not so much to a mnemonic 
deficiency as to the fact that our self-centeredness is 
acting as a barrier to realization of the personal relation- 
ship. This self-centeredness can take two forms: either we 
are so worried about the impression we are making that 
personal relations mean little more than the anxious 
complex of our own feelings, or we are subconsciously 
conceiving of others as tools to be wielded for our own 
ends. In the first case we do not allow that the other has a 
selfhood in his own right; we virtually make him a 
construct of our own selfhood. In the second, we show 
that we are by nature more intent on having others serve 
us than we are willing to serve them. Thus we persistently 
overlook the example of Him who came to be the servant 
of all. 

The indictment of Kahil Gibran’s words is all too 
plain: 

“For what is your friend that you should seek 
him with hours to kill? 
Seek him always with hours to live.” 
(“On Friendship” in The Prophet) 

More often than not we use our friends as a means of 
release from the boredom of solitude, a boredom that 
itself betokens the superficiality of our existence. Thus 
so-called “friendship” is in reality nothing more than a 
convenient avenue of escape from ourselves and serves, 
sadly enough, for the perpetuation of that superficiality. 
We use friends as an excuse for continued lethargy in 
our studies or, on occasion, as dialectical “bouncing 
boards” for our intellectual pretensions and vain dile- 
tantism. In these and many other ways we wilfully stifle 
the creativity that God intends our personal relationships 
to have. For the creativity is conditional on what we are 
willing to give to the relationship, but we have been too 
preoccupied with what we hope to derive from it. Only 
when we are willing to acknowledge that this has all too 
often been the case can we embark upon a reconstruction 
of the term “friendliness” that will extend its connota- 
tion beyond a mere “being nice” and assure its rightful 
place in the development of those deep and abiding friend- 
ships that should mark our common life. 


III 


Academic Toil: Although we do not have the space 
to do justice to this topic, which is of supreme importance 
for our life in community, we can make a notation or two. 
It is in our success or failure in achieving a “maximum 
devotion to academic toil” that our community life 
stands or falls. For after all, our primary purpose in 
coming to this institution was not to stand in a com- 
munity relationship. In fact, community relationship is 
not to be conceived of merely as an end in itself but 
must also be seen as instrumental toward an end beyond 
itself. Thus the Church, as Dave Willis noted in the 
February issue of the Seminarian, has as its raison d’etre 
the task of evangelism. And the purpose of our common 
life is educational, that is, it lies in the area of academic 
toil. 

In his review of Harry Emerson Fosdick’s recent book 
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of sermons, Dr. Donald MacLeod makes this observation 
concerning the great preacher: 

“Doubtless, one of the secrets of Fosdick’s sustained 

influence and power was his well organized study 

habits. From the outset of his ministry at Montclair, 

New Jersey, he never let up in a steady, persistent 

programme of reading and purposeful study.” 

(Seminary Bulletin, January, 1956, p. 62) 

Now let us be honest once more. Most of us have nothing 
like “a steady, persistent programme” of study. Rather 
we favor the hit-or-miss method of doing as little as 
possible while still preserving some semblance of a 
respectable grade. Where is our sense of vocation? We 
are somehow unaware that our ministry, like the Kingdom 
of God, does not begin “out there” somewhere but here 
and now. This lack of purpose does not fail, like a 
psychological repression that begins to express itself in 
various parts of the organism, to erupt on the level of 
our community life. Much of the triviality of our personal 
relationships, indeed our dishonesty itself, has roots in 
corresponding weaknesses in our academic discipline. 
If life is not to be chaotic in all of its manifestations, be 
they those of solitude or society, it must have a pattern, 
a rhythm, an order. If order is lacking in the solitude it 
will be lacking in the social relationships. 

There are signs that we are beginning to give more 
adequate recognition to the intrinsic connection between 
academic toil and the community life. The Faculty has 
embarked upon a thorough revision of the curriculum, 
and we look forward to seeing the fruit of its labors in 
the near future. The Student Council, with the approval 
and guidance of the Faculty, is studying the matter of 
the crowded calendar of extra-curricular events in the 
hope of introducing some system of modification and 
coordination. A new library is under construction, and 
it should serve to greatly facilitate the convenience of 
study and research. But in the final analysis the responsi- 
bility of academic toil devolves upon us students, for it 
is we who, in a short three years, hope to become ade- 
quately prepared for our great task as ministers of 


the gospel of Jesus Christ. DHARG: 
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“Well, if there isn’t a God, who do you think changes 
the water?” (from The Princeton Tiger) 
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WHAT COLOR IS A CHRISTIAN ? 


Acts 10 
By Bill Spearman 


Editor's Note: 


The following is Bill Spearman’s senior sermon, and 
it is printed for its pertinent and timely content as well 
as for the fact that it can serve as a good example for 
our own preaching on touchy social issues. 


Recently thousands of students at the University of 
Alabama rioted over the admission of a Negro girl to 
their university. Since the Supreme Court decision of 
1954 declaring segregation in our schools to be un- 
constitutional, the whole problem of segregation in our 
nation has reached a critical stage. White citizen coun- 
cils are springing up over our Southern states; South- 
ern governors and lawmakers are holding special meet- 
ings; acts of violence and even murder have been com- 
mitted over racial issues; feelings are running high. 
What can be done? 

Nineteen hundred years ago, feelings also were running 
high among the followers of the dead and resurrected 
Jesus of Nazareth. His early disciples and apostles were 
Jews. According to Jewish law they were to hold them- 
selves completely aloof from the uncircumcised Gentiles. 
Did this mean that their new Gospel message was for 
the Jews alone? They had their problems of racial pre- 
judice; they lived in a segregated society too. But into 
their human situation, in so many ways analogous to 
our own, God came with a message for all time. Our 
Bibles record that message for us today in the story of 
two men, Cornelius and Peter. 

. Cornelius and Cultural Prejudice 

Cornelius was a Gentile. He was a centurion, an 
officer in the Roman Empire. He was no doubt a cul- 
tured, professional man of the world. Yet unlike most 
Romans, he was a devout man who feared God and 
was generous toward his fellow-man. He didn’t hestiate 
to say his prayers. Like so many today, he was religious, 
but without any church connections. Something more 


was needed, and that something was the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. But how was Cornelius, a Gentile, to receive some- 
thing which was at that time the exclusive property of 
a small minority of the Jews? God supplied the way. 


An angel of the Lord came to him in a vision and 
told him to send to Joppa and bring Peter, a Jew, to 
his home. Now this would not be the proper thing for 
a Roman to do. The Romans considered themselves 
to be representatives of a superior culture. The Jews 
were a conquered, servile race which did not at all 
measure up to the standards of the great Roman civiliza- 
tion. Cornelius was an official representative of that 
civilization in Caesarea, and to invite a lowly Jew into 
his home would be to court social and political dis- 
aster. Yet this was what God ordered him to do. 


We, like Cornelius and the Romans, sometimes imagine 
ourselves as representatives of a superior culture. The 
fact is simply that we are no such thing. We in this 
country can be justly proud of the accomplishments 
of our nation and our western culture; but at the same 
time we should recognize that there have been periods 
of history during which the achievements of the colored 
races have far surpassed ours. In medicine, for example, 
the Indians of Central America performed difficult brain 
operations hundreds of years ago. We have only to 
look around us in our own homes to discover how many 
of our so-called ‘better things in life’ we have acquired 
from other nations and cultures. We of the white race 
borrowed principles of architecture from the ancient 
Egyptians, the smelting of iron ore from the African 
Negroes, and the use of gunpowder from the Chinese. 
And we in the United States are the greatest borrowers 
of culture in the history of the world. 


And we, like the Romans again, often think that we 
are the only ones to have developed a high civilization. 
This is not true. At a time when some of our white 


ancestors were painting their bodies blue and living 
in a state of semi-barbarism in northern Europe, there 
flourished at Timbuctu, Africa, a university famed 
throughout the then-known world. Black intellectuals 
of Timbuctu visited the universities of Fez, Tunis, and 
Cairo and were said to have astonished the most learned 
men of Islam. While Europeans still used stone tools, 
the Negro had developed the art of smelting iron. Franz 
Boas, a well-known American anthropologist, writes: 
“The achievements of the Negro in Africa demonstrates 
that the race is capable of social and political accom- 
plishments; that it will produce its great men here, as 
it has done in Africa; and that it will contribute its part 
to the welfare of the community.” A recent UNESCO 
report adds that “Available scientific knowledge provides 
no basis for believing that the groups of mankind differ 
in their innate capacity for intellectual and emotional 
development.” 

Cornelius represented a race which thought that it 
was superior; we tend to do the same. God guided 
Cornelius away from his ill-founded prejudices; on what 
basis can we retain ours? 


Peter and Religious Prejudice 

But there is a second man in this Biblical story of 
the cure for racial prejudice. That man is Simon Peter, 
a leading figure in the fledgling Christian church. Peter 
was a devout Jew, called by Paul the apostle to the cir- 
cumcised. He was a representative of a race which, in 
its turn, believed itself to be the superior race on religious 
grounds. A Jew was forbidden by law (in many ways 
similiar to our Jim Crow laws) to have any real con- 
tact with the Gentile pagans of the world. No social or 
religious intercourse with them was permitted for fear 
of defilement, just as many in our country seem to fear 
the ‘defiling’ presence of a Negro with them in a school, 
or a bus, or a waiting room. Peter was a product of 
this Jewish religious culture. 

Our story in Acts records how Peter too saw a vision, 
just as the servants of Cornelius were approaching Joppa. 
In this vision of the sheet let down from heaven filled 
with animals, and upon Peter’s refusal to obey the Lord’s 
voice and kill and eat because some of the animals were 
unclean accord- 
ing to Jewish 
ceremonial law, 
Peter heard this 
vital message 
from the Lord: 
“What God has 
cleansed, you 
must not call 
common.” At 
that very moment, the men sent by Cornelius stood be- 
fore Peter’s gate and asked for him. And the Lord told 
Peter to go with them. Just as Cornelius, the repre- 
sentative of the so-called superior culture, was guided 
by God to overcome his prejudice; so too Peter, the 
representative of the superior religion, was directly 
told by God that no man made by Him was less accept- 





able in His sight. And Peter also was told to overcome 
his prejudice and go with these Gentiles to the home 
of another of the uncircumcised. 

We, like the Jews in Peter’s day, sometimes find our 
justification for feeling superior to others, especially 
the Negro, in our religion. Some find their proof of 
superiority to the Negro in the Bible. But as the Com- 
mission appointed by the Evanston Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches to study inter-group rela- 
tions reported, “Anyone who seeks shelter in the Bible 
for his defense of racial segregation in the church is 
living in a glass house. . .” In the Old Testament the 
lines of segregation are drawn along religious and not 
along racial lines. Jesus proclaimed a religion that 
was supraracial, supranational, supracultural, and supra- 
class. He taught that we are all of one blood, the chil- 
dren of the same God. Christ lived and died for all man- 
kind. The Bible will not support segregated churches. 

Others turn to history and seek to find support for 
segregated churches there. What are the facts? New 
Testament scholars and historians all agree that the 
early Christian church had all races and colors in its 
membership. The Letter of James condemns separating 
the local church on the basis of cultural or social groups. 
(James 2:1-6) The Church Fathers affirm that the early 
church drew no distinctions based on race or color. 
There are no signs of segregation to be found in the 
early church. Nor were there any in the Middle Ages 
or during the Reformation. The color or racial bar in 
the church is a modern thing. To quote the report 
of the Commission at Evanston again, “It was when 
modern Western imperialism began to explore and exploit 
the colored peoples of Africa, Asia, and America that 
the beginning of segregation and discrimination based 
on color and race was initiated. It was then that color 
was associated with ‘inferiority,’ and white with ‘super- 
iority’.” 

Peter represented a race that thought it was superior: 
again we are inclined to do the same. God showed 
Peter that there is no place in the Church of Jesus 
Christ for racial partiality; is not God saying the same 
thing to us today? 


Prejudice Disappears As the Two Meet Together 

But the final scene in this Biblical story takes place 
when these two men, Peter and Cornelius, Jew and 
Gentile, come together and talk with one another face- 
to-face. Real understanding came when in obedience 
to God’s command they took action to overcome their 
prejudices by meeting together. Peter admitted to Cor- 
nelius that it was unlawful for him to associate with 
one of another nation, but recounted his call from God 
in which he was shown that God has no favorites. 
Cornelius in turn shared the experience of his vision 
with Peter, concluding with the words “Now therefore 
we are all there present in the sight of God”. 

The remainder of the story tells how Peter proceeded 
to proclaim the Good News of Jesus Christ, and how 
the Holy Spirit fell on all who heard the word. Follow- 
ing this climax, Peter commanded them to be baptized 


in the name of Jesus Christ. Two people of diverse 
backgrounds, separated by cultural and religious pre- 
judices, were now united in one brotherhood of love 
through the action of the Holy Spirit. Thus not only 
had God called these two men out of their individual 
prejudices, but He commanded them to do away with 
the segregation which kept them apart. Then as they 
met and worshiped together, the Holy Spirit created 
in them a real feeling of fellowship and love. This is 
the Bible’s cure for racial prejudice. 

In the same way, God through His living Word is 
calling us to overcome our individual prejudices and 
meet, worship, and live together with men of other 
races and colors in a spirit of brotherhood in Christ. 
God is calling us to action, just as He called Cornelius 
and Peter. He is calling on us to do away with Jim 
Crow in our churches and our society as well. Here as 
in the Biblical story understanding can come only through 
integration, not continued segregation. This is not to 
say that we can lose our prejudices in one fell swoop 
overnight; Peter himself later weakened and doubted 
the advisability of associating with the Gentiles for 
fear of the circumcision party (Gal. 2:12). We all 
naturally want to:be able to choose our friends. But to 
separate the Negro or any other race from ourselves 
by enforced, legal segregation is to deny him God-given 
rights. And to deny him the opportunity to join with 
us in the worship of the common Father of us all is 
to do violence to the very heart of the Gospel in which 
we purport to believe. 

The situation in our churches is urgent. We preach 
a universal Gospel that demands that our deeds reflect 
our theory. To proclaim one thing and do another is 
sheer hypocrisy. It weakens the influence of our church 
not only here in our own country but throughout the 
world as well. Neson Cornelius is an Indian student 
who studied in this country on an exchange program 
sponsored by the National Council of Y.M.C.A.’s. He 
returned to New Delhi to report his impressions of 
America to his Y.M.C.A. board, which includes Rajendra 
Prasad, President of India, and to his friends, includ- 
ing Premier Nehru. “I have had many pleasant experi- 
ences, many courtesies and generosities,” he reported; 
but he added that his experiences and observations of 
discrimination against people of color made the “one 
impression that is breaking down all the other impres- 
sions I have of this country.” He is a Christian, and 
he was especially hurt by what he saw in our churches. 
“At this time,” he said, “I am completely disillusioned. . . 
What is the use of having a church if you do not allow 
the spirit of Christ to be there?” 


What can we do? 


1. First, we can re-examine, prayerfully, and in the 
light of the Gospel, our own attitudes and behavior to- 
ward race relations. 

2. Secondly, we can organize study groups and 
forums to learn the facts about race relations. 

3. And most important right now, we must make 
our church membership open to everyone who professes 
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Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour, and publicize this fact. 
4, And finally, we can go even farther and carry out 
our Christian responsibility in working for a reasonable 
program to end segregation and discrimination where- 
ever we find it, and most of all in the House of God. 

In short, we must recognize the Biblical testimony 
for the brotherhood of all men in Christ and become 
ourselves living witnesses for what we believe. 

We must let God’s Word speak to us in this today. 
The Church of Jesus Christ can have nothing to do with 
Jim Crow and what it represents. Segregation is the 
great scandal in our churches today. What color is a 
Christian supposed to be anyway? We let secular bodies 
initiate social changes in keeping with the spirit of our 
faith, while we in the church follow slowly or not at all. 
It will be a sad commentary on our faith if future 
historians can write that one of the last bulwarks of 
segregation based on race and color in the United States 
was the Church of God. And how much worse will it 
be if when God calls on us to account for our actions 
He finds that we have ignored His revelation and had 
anything to do with keeping a portion of our fellow-man 
in virtually a position of segregated servitude? God 
will want an answer. What will yours be? 
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Signs of the Times 


By Horace Allen 


In the first of this year’s columns we spoke of the 
Middle East pot as “boiling over.” And that was as we 
can see, only the beginning of a series of problems which 
refuse to abate in the slightest. Indeed we’ve almost for- 
gotten the “brink of war” to which China almost led us 
over the Formosa question some months ago (although 
Asia has not), in our nervous fear that things may get 
hot in the Middle East. They may too. Israel is increas- 
ing pressure on the U. S. A. to begin a large-scale sale 
of arms and munitions to offset the build-up of the Arab 
bloc, and at the same time the balance of power the West 
thought it could count on has been badly upset by 
Jordan’s recent deflection toward the Arab group. Over 
in North Africa, France is at last “taking the bull by 
the horns” by granting a great measure of self-determin- 
ation to Algeria and also to Morocco as insurance against 
trouble there in the future. This cannot but serve as 
encouragement to the anti-colonial forces in the East 
to continue their pressure. In Cyprus this has actually 
been felt in the Cypriot revolt, but in no sense has the 
British government taken as liberal a stand as the French. 
It must be said, of course, that the present turmoil on 
that island precludes calm and wise progress in such a 
direction, although it is a fact that the Algerian crisis 
was no less turbulent even as it gave birth to the new 
measure of independence it is soon to experience. 

The distressing thing about the West’s reaction is what 
seems to be callous smugness about the potentialities of 
this situation. No policy at all has emanated from Wash- 
ington although this is not to be wondered at, as neither 
our President nor our Secretary of State is around long 
enough to bring some order out of the chaos of surprise 
at the continual worsening of the Middle East situation. 
The President is doggedly following the strategy which 
he is reported to have used so ably at Columbia Univer- 
sity and in the Army—namely, to sit firmly on the lid 
and let the whole problem simmer down, saying in the 
meanwhile little or nothing. This worked effectively, so 
we are led to believe, in the McCarthy business, and is 
now being used, to the infinite advantage of the Repub- 
lican Party, with regard to the problem of integration 
in the South. The secretary of State has, on the other 
hand, been barnstorming through the Far East, and has 
just now returned to us with the startling revelation that 
Asia will perish before the ‘Commies’ unless we give them 
lots and lots of money. This is, as a matter of fact, 
nothing new for him to be saying, but what is really 
startling is that he can continue to beat that drum which, 
as is well known, is badly out of key in the minds of 
Asian leaders and sentiment. Of course, all this may be a 
cover-up for another of his “brink of war” experiments, 
but if this is the case, we shall have to wait for the revela- 
tion of this fact in another of his informal “White 
Papers” in the pages of some such erudite journal as 
Life magazine. 
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This smug assurance does not rule out, to be sure, the 
possibility that a war may actually start between Israel 
and Arabia or Egypt, but it does not take seriously the 
wider possibilities of such a conflagration. Wildly as 
we are decrying the new overtures the Soviet Union is 
making in this whole area, from Pakistan to Egypt, we 
do not seem to think that the Big Bear would be the 
least interested in taking a hand in such a conflict. And 
this is post-Korea and post-Sarajevo. So let us hold our 
breath. 

One ray of light that has recently filtered through all the 
gloom of such glorious slogans as “peace and pros- 
perity” is the recent proposal from Walter Reuther, 
President of the United Automobile Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO, concerning our foreign-aid policy. In a letter 
to the State Department he suggested that we call a halt 
to our embarrassing ad hoc way of determining size and 
scope of foreign aid in favor of a long-range committment 
of 2% yearly of the Gross National Product (which 
would come to ca. $8 billion) to foreign spending. In 
addition he suggested that the Soviet Union be called 
upon to duplicate this. Three significant advantages 
are inherent in this plan. (1) This would call an effec- 
tive halt to the bribe-character of so much of our 
foreign spending by setting the amount of giving on a 
non-political basis and by inviting Russia to do the 
same. (2) It would remove such spending to some extent 
from the vicissitudes of election years and party rivalries 
either to balance the budget or play Santa Claus. (3) 
Our foreign aid would then be related to our economy in 
an organic way (which our Presbyterian Department 
of Stewardship and Promotion feels is so valuable in the 
context of individuals and their Church contributions). 

Such therefore is one aspect of the “peace and pros- 
perity” the Republican Party is telling us about. But if 
this kind of situation be peaceful then we can well 
tremble at the thought of war. Prosperity on the other 
hand, seems to be a far more plausable claim. Ever since 
Eisenhower’s famous “Yes,” the business prospects for 
next year have gone up, up, up. Even U. S. News and 
World Report has been surprised at the phenomenal in- 
crease in capital spending. Next year promises to be a 
big year economically, which reminds us again of the 
wisdom of Reuther’s foreign aid program. This pros- 
perity has not, however, reached the farm belt. The 
recent Minnesota primary has struck a good deal of fear 
even into Republican hearts. Apparently the farmers are 
not as well pleased with Mr. Benson’s handling of the 
Administration’s farm program, as the pre-Minnesota 
primary propaganda went to such great pains to estab- 
lish. 

We’re going to hear much about “peace and pros- 
perity” in the next several months, and this is the kind 
of consideration we should try to bear in mind, for “all is 
not gold that glitters.” 





STIMULATION: THEOLOGICAL and OTHERWISE 


By Frank vanAalst 


Faced with the task of “stimulating” a chapel-full 
of seminarians, Dr. Joseph Haroutuian of our sister 
seminary in Chicago pled inadequate. He claimed that 
the only way to stimulate this breed of persons is to 
take two at a time and knock their heads together, and 
he preferred not to use such tactics. He proceeded to 
put the audience more at ease by denying that he had 
the “crust” to make any “great” statements. And each 
time during the day that a great statement loomed on 
the horizon, he broke the tension with either an innocent 
“after-all-I’m-supposed-to-stimulate-aren’t-I” appeal to the 
chairman, or a disarming injection of slang. At the 
same time, he usually succeeded in making his point, 
and the audience realized what he was doing before the 
first lecture was completed. 


STIMULATION: 


The first lecture was purported to be but four intro- 
ductions to the topic, “Forgiveness in the Church.” 
1. We must “commune or perish,” and somehow the 
church, with all its imperfections, has the answer. 
2. The picture is extremely bleak if we depend on the 
church for our ethics. The question to us in the church 
is not whether we are Christians, but whether we are 
being men as God intended, and this involves a simple 
obedience to the laws of God. 3. There must be some- 
thing going on between man and man in the church, 
or there is nothing going on between man and God. 
And this must be more than the sloppy, sentimental 
concept of agape which we have grown used to using 
to escape the real problems. The church is where the 
word is heard, not only preached. 4. The crux of 
community is to be discovered not in feeling forgive- 
ness, but in acts of asking forgiveness and in acts of 
forgiving. The world seeks the impossible: community 
without forgiveness. Only the church has the answer. 

The afternoon lecture, “Forgiveness and Salvation,” 
was largely a traditional panning of the traditional ex- 
planations of atonement, sin and salvation. Forgiveness 
as a feeling that guilt is removed was also dismissed. 
The solution: I know when I am forgiven by God when 
I have the courage to pray for the forgiveness of my 
neighbor; even when I do not feel like forgiving my 
neighbor, I can be just to him. And so salvation, as 
well as the church and community, was defined in terms 
of forgiving. 

The evening “sermon” (according to the program) was 
a “cold-blooded theological analysis” (according to the 
speaker). The topic was “Grace and Freedom,” with 
the first half hour taken up in focusing the lens. First, 
the observation that God has chosen unimpressive and 
strange people and methods to accomplish His task. 
Then, that Christianity is not a swpernaturalism. Next, 
‘Pelagianism or Augustinianism’ is not the alternative, 
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that question having been settled long ago. And lastly, 
‘me or God’ is not the alternative either, but God in me. 

With the lens focused in this fashion, the speaker 
proceeded to define grace. It is courtesy, graciousness, 
something going on between man and man. God is a 
gracious God, and when I turn to my neighbor in a 
gracious way, then God works. (This corresponds to 
the conclusion of the afternoon lecture.) Such actions 
are possible because Christ in His death has made me 
recognize myself and my neighbor to be God’s creatures, 
as we are. This is the root, then, of freedom. And it is 
at this point that the Holy Spirit works, leading us in 
our insufficiency. 

In the last few minutes, a time of straight-forward 
preaching, Dr. Haroutunian gave us the challenge to act, 
to forgive. None of us is strong enough to go it alone, 
he said. We need each other. The problem with the 
poor liberal was that “his brothers didn’t give a darn 
about him.” They turned their backs, and waited for God 
to act. In so doing they forsook their brother in his hour 
of need, and we are all the worse for it. In these situa- 
tions we need one another as much as we need God! 


THEOLOGICAL: 


In the question periods at least three issues were raised 
and not clearly solved. 

1. If sin is ultimately against God, then He is the only 
one who can ultimately forgive. Do we then have a right 
to ask others to forgive us? Can they? Dr. Haroutunian’s 
answer to this question was that our neighbor’s forgive- 
ness does not restore us to our completeness, but the 
Bible still enjoins us to forgive one another. However, it 
would seem to me that the Biblical assumption is that 
unless the Holy Spirit is personally involved in my act of 
forgiving, then it is inadequate. And, if both my neigh- 
bor and I do not go to God for forgiveness, then our 
relationship is incomplete. In other words, not only do 
I need to ask both God and my neighbor to forgive me, 
but God himself must be involved in my forgiving and 
being forgiven by my neighbor. Dr. Haroutunian seemed 
too satisfied to leave it at the human level. 

2. There was lack of clarity in distinguishing between 
the Christian and the non-Christian. True, the Christian 
must forgive both his fellow Christian and his non- 
Christian neighbor, but the non-Christian can truly for- 
give neither. And when the non-Christian cannot recipro- 
cate in the forgiveness to the Christian, then the fulness 
of their relationship is lacking. In God’s sight there are 
two categorically different groups of people, based on 
relationship to Him. This difference affects their whole 
being. It is not our task to determine in which group an 
individual might belong, but it is also wrong to ignore 
the cleaveage. The individual can know where he fits, and 
we must allow him to apply to himself what does apply. 


Without a clear concept of this distinction, we are always 
going to confuse the issues. 

3. The most crucial questien raised and still pending, 
is whether the approach in these lectures was humanistic. 
All of the lecturer’s insistence notwithstanding, it still 
seems important to beware of humanism. If man’s rela- 
tionship to man is insisted upon without clearly delineat- 
ing the foundation on which it must be built if it is to 
last, then we are going to mislead people into thinking 
that they can forgive in their own strength, and be for- 
given completely by other men. 

Such statements as: The question is not that of being 
a Christian, but of being a man, are very true. But they 
are needlessly confusing when left 
alone. If one is a Christian, then 
one is a man as man is supposed to 
be, but the determining factor is 
the Person of Christ within him. 
Why try to define what has taken 
place without giving Christ the 
credit? At this point undoubtedly 
the lecturer would insist that he 
had been misunderstood. The fact 
remains that a number of questions 
were submitted on this point and 
that the lecturer had difficulty in 
answering them. This seems to in- 
dicate an inherent weakness in his position. Humanism 
is still a threat. 


OTHERWISE: 


Having considered the issues theologically, we have 
not really come to the point. Our problem in this seminary 
is not whether we have the right theology, but whether 
our attitudes and goals are right. We hear challenging 
and stimulating ideas quite frequently here on campus, 
and the Day of Convocation was no exception. But some- 
how the stimulation wears off and there are next to no 
lasting results. It is my thesis that the method of pre- 
sentation in seminary quarters is beset by preoccupations 
with wrong goals, and therefore not in accord with God’s 
principles, and therefore not lasting. 


1. Our task is not to be profound, but to present the 
gospel once delivered. Profundity is not a virtue; the 
truth is profound, but that is not its only characteristic, 
and not its most significant one. To have profundity as 
a goal results in attempts to impress people and have them 
challenged on the basis of our great thinking. A person 
who responds to such a challenge will probably be re- 
sponding not to God but to us. 

Part of being profound is being original, according to 
our definition today. With this as a goal, we end up try- 
ing to better Christ Himself, forgetting that the canon is 
closed, and that He is Truth. It is extremely important 
to communicate, and to do this we need to put the old 
concepts into new terms, but we need not scorn the old 
terms. It is sheer arrogance to discredit all existing 
theories of the atonement as being inferior to the pro- 





duct of our own profound speculations. Not that we are 
to quit thinking, nor that all sides to all questions have 
been considered, but is seems that our goals are so often 
to impress and to appear profound, that we look down 
our noses at the products of other men’s thoughts. It is 
true that the Pelagius-Augustine controversy is not alive 
in exactly the same terms today that it was in the year 
400, but the basic issue: Do I earn my salvation? is 
certainly with us even to this day. We may be tired of 
Reformed theology, and that is all right because it is far 
from infallible, but much of it is true to Christ, and that 
much we had best keep. If we do rearrange the terms 
a little, and use some modern illustrations, let’s not pre- 
tend that the idea is new. 

In John 5:43-44, Jesus tells the Pharisees that the 
reason they do not accept Him is because they are com- 
peting with each other for the high positions. If one 
came competing with them on that level, Jesus said, 
they would receive him. But because He came in humility, 
there is no place for Him in their set-up. I wonder 
whether it would be the same today. 

The above statements are not meant to impugn the 
motives of the man who spoke to us. I speak from ex- 
perience, and from serious questioning of our whole 
concept of theological thinking and education, of which 
the Day of Convocation was only a small part. The 
condemnation is as much that this is the way we listen; 
these are the things for which we look. We are all so 
caught up in the rat race to be profound that our 
relationships with each other, in listening fully as much 
as in speaking, are based on trying to impress, trying 
to be original, and competing with one another. 

2. Our task is not to be protective, but to speak the 
truth and let God take care of the results. We always feel 
that somehow people won’t get the point unless we 
exaggerate. We figure out what people need and then 
we give them an extra large dose. Or we deliberately 
leave out some aspect of a truth because we are fearful 
that the person might misapply the truth. What it boils 
down to is that we don’t think God can quite handle 
His own truths, so we have to doctor them up a little in 
the presentation. Either this or we feel that our audience 
is so calloused that the Holy Spirit couldn’t possibly con- 
vict a person of a wrong in his life without our caricatur- 
ing his position and shocking him into our position. 
God forgive us for taking His affairs into our own hands. 
No wonder we have factions! 

The statement made on Convocation Day, “Unless you 
are a bit of a heretic you can’t be a theologian,” if it is 
true, proves only one thing: there is something inherently 
wrong with being a theologian. These are not joking 
matters. God, in His grace has even used heresies for 
His glory, but this hardly justifies our deliberately choos- 
ing to be heretical in order that God might use us. An 
emphasis just for effect, or to shock, is entirely un- 
necessary in proclaiming God’s word. God does not need 
any boost from us! 

Then we fall into the trap of defending our position; 
and get into all sorts of jams as a result. If an idea is 


merely ours, it isn’t worth defending; if it is God’s, 
it doesn’t need defending. 


3. Our task is not to be prescriptive but to present the 
Person, Christ. A new answer or even a new formulation 
is not what we need. It is wholesome to reformulate our 
beliefs to make sure we know what we’re talking about, 
and to put a truth into our own words. But it is stupid 
to think that this obligates the Spirit to work. God’s 
Spirit will not be tied to our own puny rules. He 
doesn’t have to use anything, but He can use almost 
everything, even the uneducated Bible-pounding funda- 
mentalist who believes that the earth was created in six 
twenty-four hour periods in the year 4004 B.C. Add all 
your enlightened rejections, and still you don’t control 
God. What He requires is a simple, contrite heart, and 
honesty in applying the litle intellectual enlightenment 
we might have. 


Our answers to doctrinal questions, and the sermons 
we preach, if God is to use them, must come from Him. 
We receive them on our knees. If not, then our listeners 
may debate our topic for a few days, but that will be all. 
Anything that does not come from being on our knees 
(at least figuratively) will not drive others to their 
knees. And if they don’t pray, they won’t be meeting 
God. To this we should bend our every effort: to con- 
front people with the Living God! 

Dr. Haroutunian said some things about forgiving. 
They needed to be said, because we would do well with 
more forgiving on our campus. As a matter of fact, our 
lack of forgiving indicates a weakness in our relationship 
with God, because He is forgiving. If only we could free 
ourselves from our preoccupations, even in our listening, 
and let God convict us of our lack of forgiving, then the 
stimulation would not be “theological” and thus short- 
lived, but personal and permanent. 





Letters To the Editor: 


Dear Sir: 

Mr. Van Aalst has written an incisive and penetrating article. 
However, there are a few points on which I feel I must comment. 

Mr. Van Aalst seems to take Dr. Haroutunian’s remark, “‘Un- 
less you are a bit of a heretic you can’t be a theologian,” a bit 
too seriously. Is humor to be excluded from the kingdom of God? 
It has always seemed to me that a thing which could not stand up 
in the face of humor could not stand! Besides, there is a little 
truth in his remark. After all, what is heresy? Is it not challenging 
existing formulations? This must be done over and over if the 
gospel is to be relevant to men and women in any contemporary 
situation. We must remember that Paul was a heretic to the 
Jewish Christians, Martin Luther and John Calvin to the six- 
teenth century Christians. Dr. Mackay has often reminded us that 
a Protestant Church is a reforming Church. Maybe we do have to 
be a little bit of a heretic! We are and will be theologians in the 
sense that we are trying to relate the gospel to:men and women 
in the situations in which they find themselves. 

Mr. Van Aalst’s point concerning our need of conviction is 
quite well taken. But here too, we must be careful. For conviction 


Laster Hell on 


I Corinthians 
“For the word of the cross is 
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miele) 
folly to those who are perishing. . . 
(1:27) “God chose what is foolish to 


shame the wise.” 
(4:10) “We are fools for Christ’s sake.” 

A short time ago 1956 saw an unusual day on its 
calendar. The most significant Sunday in the Church 
year fell on the day of All Fools. Because of that odd 
coincidence I have been concerned with two thoughts, 
or rather, as Christopher Fry once wrote, “two ends 
of the same thought.” One deals with Paul’s phrase 
“fools for Christ” and the other with the concept of a 
despised Savior compared to an unloved clown. 


I 


Paul’s letter to the Corinthians contains some strange 
words, but its contemporary quality and meaning is 


—including conviction of our need of forgiveness, includes the 
mind. For some of us Dr. Haroutunian’s “Intellectual” approach, 
especially in his evening message, did just that—convict us of our 
need before both God and man. For such as myself who were so 
affected, may a plea be registered that theological thinking may 
also be proclamation which becomes very personal and permanent 
—may be preaching in other words. 


As to Dr. Haroutunian’s understanding of grace and forgive- 
ness, I felt that he had some very penetrating insights. Mr. Van 
Aalst feels that too much is left up to man. I would like to raise 
the question as to whether we understand his understanding of 
the Holy Spirit. We do much with the doctrines of God and of 
the Person and Work of Jesus Christ. But the Holy Spirit is quickly 
glossed over to become a catch-all. If we could enquire into the 
meaning of this we might find: 1)that we ourselves are very 
hazy; 2) that in Dr. Haroutunian’s presentation there is implicit 
a great deal more dependence on and work by and of God than 
is obvious. 

Last of all, I would wish to add a word of congratulations to Dr. 
Haroutunian for providing us with a little balance on our all too 
much lop-sided (theologically) campus. 

Sincerely, 
Jerry E. Flanigan 


All Goals’ Day 


By John Barber 
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continually becoming obvious. The preaching of the 
cross must indeed seem foolish to those involved in the 
“T-can-get-it-for-you-wholesale” attitude of God’s relation 
to them, an attitude which seems to be the key-stone 
of the arch of much of today’s interest in religion. 

In thinking of Paul’s use of the term “folly” regard- 
ing our preaching, we might do well to keep in mind 
the character of the court jester of the Middle Ages. 
His actual accomplishment was not merely to please 
and amuse the courtiers, though that was in his contract, 
but often he was the one who “caught the conscience 
of the king” and showed him to be mistaken when 
no one else dared. That is a typical part of the role 
of the Fool in Shakespeare’s dramatis personae, and there- 
in lies a part of our function as “fools for Christ.” 

That truth which we have, sounding silly to a material- 
istic world, must be shown as the “foolishness of God 
which shames the wise.” And like so many of a jester’s 


statements our witness must have enough wit and 
brightness about its delivery to give heart to a sad 
world that looks for happiness on every bar stool and 
in every bank book. Then the “folly” we preach may 
save those who believe, though the wisdom of God. 


II 


Over my desk there is a small picture of an unhappy 
jester, done in ink and water color. It is only a sketch 
and was done as preparation for a painting to illustrate 
a poem that appeared in The Seminarian, March 1955. 
All I have is the sketch, the painting was never completed. 
My friend who tried it found the difficulty of painting 
a sad clown too much for him! And certainly it would 
take a master to do it. 


There are some such paintings. Picasso’s “Old Guitar 
Player” and Daumier’s ‘“Mountebanks” express a feeling 
of sadness because the clown is not essential to our 
mechanical whirl of life. Perhaps the greatest of all 
such representations is in the painting by Georges 
Rouault, “Three Clowns.” 


The real emotional content of Rouault’s work, how- 
ever, is best shown when you turn to his “Christ mocked 
by the soldiers” (Museum of Modern Art, New York 
City). In it the figure and face of Christ are almost 
the same as the central clown in that other picture! As 
critics have commented: “It is not pure chance that 


his (Rouault’s) representations of Christ often resemble 
those of his clowns, for both must suffer and be de- 
graded.” (Twentieth Century Painting, H. Munsterberg. 
p. 47.) 

In that there is meat for our consideration, after 
Easter as well as before. ‘The sad sense of being un- 
wanted, of being considered unnecessary is one of the 
worst of all emotional experiences. When the court 
jester felt this in the bottom of his stomach he was no 
proud “Folly” standing to sing his own praise as in 
Erasmus’ Moriae Encomium, but like the pathetic clown 
Jack Point in Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Yeomen of The 
Guard,” he sang: 

“When a jester is outwitted 

Feelings fester, heart is lead. 

Food for fishes only fitted, 

Jester wishes he was dead.” 
And when Christ Jesus is pictured as filled with that 
feeling the hurt is enlarged to infinite proportions! 

With changing social situations over the centuries, 
those court jesters of Medieval life have been relegated 
to the position of Barnum and Bailey clowns touring the 
country under circus tents. No more than that! 

Times and conditions change for the Church, too. 
And now, after Easter, the Risen Christ walks the coun- 
tryside, often still unwanted. What will we do with Him 
in this year when Easter fell on All Fools’ Day? 


IN DEFENSE OF NOTHING! 


By Philip Lee 


For the past few years on this campus a vigorous 
attack has been waged against the Gospel Teams of the 
Evangelistic Fellowship as the representative of the evan- 
gelistic thrust of our community. Criticism of this ap- 
proach has centered around two basic issues. It has 
been charged that (1) The theology behind such evan- 
gelism is not consistent with that of the Reformed faith, 
and (2) The presentation of the Gospel by this group 
is not relevant to the needs of the contemporary world. 

At this juncture it would be senseless to belabor the 
argument; enough has been said by both sides to give 
anyone interested in the problem a fair view of the situa- 
tion. Suffice it to say that I personally feel the Gospel 
Teams to be unReformed and irrelevant, and therefore 
not fit to represent Princeton Seminary as its official 
evangelists. But after this has been said, I think it is 
only fair to ask the same question that the concerned 
members of the Gospel Teams are asking, “What have 
you got to offer?” I would suggest that two alternatives 
have been proposed. In presenting these two positions, 
I am under no illusions of having arrived at a perfectly 
accurate picture of the campus situation, due to the fact 
that those opposing the Teams vary in concern from 
deep disagreement to acquiescent acceptance. 

The first group is composed of Princeton’s theological 
middle ground; these students do have something definite 
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to offer in place of “gospel evangelism”: something which 
they feel is both Reformed and relevant. Perhaps this 
position can be best illustrated by a general look at 
American Presbyterianism as it operates today in the 
local Church, for this is what the “middle-of-the-roaders” 
stand or fall by — just what is happening today. 

The fundamental question of this group, which is by 
far the largest group in our community, is, “Why must 
we use such unsophisticated methods of presenting the 
Gospel?” From this point of view the Church is active, 
has a good “Program,” is effective in evangelism as in 
every other aspect of its life, and is meeting the needs 
of America in the mid-twentieth century. To support 
its position this point of view refers to the present-day 
piety which the Church has engendered throughout our 
country, seen in such manifestations as the great boom 
in Church building, prayers in the President’s Cabinet 
meetings, the “under God” phrase in the pledge of 
allegiance to the flag, and pictures of the baby Jesus 
appearing on Christmas cards sent out by large corpora- 
tions. 

The fact that a list of the Churches taken by Princeton 
seniors of any year looks like a guide to resort towns 
does not concern this group, because it is in such ideal, 
bourgeois areas that Presbyterians are to be Reformed 
and relevant. That there are six Protestant Churches, 


only one of these Reformed, in an area of East Harlem 
housing 300,000 people does not concern this group; 
there is far too much constructive work going on among 
our traditional constituency in the middle class to be 
discouraged by a few gaps in Christian action. That 
individuals even in the middle class are bored by our 
worship services and unaware of any need for a corp- 
orate life among Christian people does not dampen the 
enthusiasm of the “middle ground” either. It only 
means that our sermon illustrations will have to be good 
enough to keep businessmen away from the golf course 
on Sunday morning and that our programs must be 
sound and intelligent in order to appeal to sound and 
intelligent citizens of our community. All that is needed 
to make Protestantism almost perfect is a better Program 
(better methods of raising money and increasing mem- 
bership), more social life (more frequent occasions of 
back-slapping “fun” among Church members and 
potential Church members), better preaching (more 
polish, better style, more relevant to the desires and 
wishes of our congregations); in short, providing a 
better ministry to our middle class congregations by 
better practicing the middle class conception of what 
a minister should be. 


This is my view of the first alternative to the Gospel 
Teams, and I am forced to admit that I prefer the Gospel 
Teams. They at least try not to be ashamed of the 
Gospel. By their brief and perhaps too hasty weekend 
trips to various Churches they do show their awareness 
of the Churches’ need for genuine renewal. 

The other group on our campus opposed to the Gospel 
Teams, and for that matter opposed to practically all 
current evangelistic methods, is composed of those who 
have nothing definite to offer as a substitute. For this 
reason, the charge 
of negativism has 
been leveled 
against this posi- 
tion, and those. in- 
dividuals holding 
this position have 
been branded as 
“pathological neg- 
ativists.” As one 
who is not afraid 
of a good dose of 
negativism in to- 
day’s Church situa- 
tion, I should like 
to clarify our outlook a bit, not to assure us a place 
among the elect but boldly to declare this position among 
our Christian brothers. 

Basically our problem stems from the fact that we 
do not know what to do in the Church. We see masses 
of people affected by the words of Billy Graham, who 
promises personal goodness and happiness through the 
Gospel. In our opinion Billy fails, by and large, to 
deal with either goodness or happiness on deeper than 
a superficial and sentimental level. We see the local 
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Presbyterian Church as an active, numerically expand- 
ing institution with a smart ministry and a smug mem- 
bership oiling up the machine of the Program and roll- 
ing it over the needs and concerns of people in and 
outside of the congregation. We see the Church as a 
whole very anxious to separate itself from the evil of 
the world and yet not disposed to go through the pain- 
ful and revolutionary task of expressing its real differ- 
ence from the world as a community of love. We frankly 
admit that we cannot become over-zealous about pull- 
ing the “lost souls” of the world into this sort of 
situation. 


On our own campus we find a self-assured activism 
discouraging any academic pursuit which fails to fit 
into the Programs of the Church, and we find grow- 
ing about us a professional ministerial situation, study- 
ing the Bible for good preaching texts, theology for 
sound preaching content, and Church History for sermon 
illustrations. If we become interested in anything which 
smacks of impractical intellectualism, we find ourselves 
suspected of impiety and a loss of evangelical zeal. But 
we are unwilling to enter this activistic “rat-race” which 
has no time for a consideration of our call to be students. 

As I have stated, we have no positive plans for the 
future. Call this “negativism” if you like, but it is also 
honesty, for it is a realistic admission that the Church 
has not yet presented the answer to the twentieth-century 
predicament, and at the same time it is a confession 
of our sharing the Church’s ignorance. Perhaps the 
picture is not so gloomy however; maybe something can 
come of just such a confession on the part of our genera- 
tion in the Church. Maybe the smugness of a Church 
which has all the answers can be met by a genuine 
academic effort on our part to discover deeper answers 
which defy smugness. Maybe the fast growing evangel- 
istic Program can be replaced by a slowly developing 
love for one another —- this would certainly be the Good 
News spoken to our despairing predicament here on 
this campus. Maybe the loud, glib answers which we in 
the Church have been giving to the “children of dark- 
ness” can be replaced by the quiet petition addressed 
to God for the gift of His Holy Spirit, that we might 
be guided into new ways of expressing our loving con- 
cern for our neighbor. 


Editorial: 


It is appropriate that we take editorial space this 
issue to register our sincere appreciation to Dr. Joseph 
Haroutunian for his fine series of three lectures on 
Convocation Day. That there were numerous reactions, 
even that some were adverse, is indication that the 
purpose of “stimulation” was well achieved. Anyone can 
skirt the periphery of a problem, speak to it only in 
vague, time-worn (albeit orthodox) generalities, and 
incur virtually no opposition (save the charge of super- 
ficiality). But it takes a good measure of incisiveness 
to probe the vital nerve of an issue in such a way that 
strong reaction is illicited. After all, a theologian who 


braves the gaitiitlet-of as diverge a student body as ours 
with the obvious intent of avoiding the charge of irrel- 
evance on the one side takes the calculated risk of meet- 
ing with a hatéhef-blow .or two. on the other. And such 
blows usually’ subsume: thef$efves under the charge 
“humanistic,” a termi: which has" just. about the same 
emotive potency in theological circles:as-the. word “social- 
istic” would in a meeting of, the’ American Medical As- 
sociation. Realizing such potency, wé-should be wary 
lest our capacity for’level-headed r¢fléction*on the con- 
tent and implications of the lectures’ be blurred by the 
charge. — 

It has been charged by some that iti ‘treating the 
themes forgiveness, grace, and freedom the speaker per- 
sistently remained on the human level. But was this 
not more a matter of stress for the speaker’s particular 
purpose than a categorical denial of the crucial role 
of Divine initiative in the Christian life? Dr. Harou- 
tunian could quite easily and with ample theological 
precedent have confined himself to God’s side of things. 
He could have spent the three lectures extolling the 
sovereignty and untrammeled freedom of God and thus 
left little question as to his orthodoxy. But the response 
of his hearers would quite likely have been merely aes- 
thetic, one of admiration for God’s greatness perhaps 
but slight sense of involvement in His purposes. It is 
so often the case that the net result of our most ardent 
theologizing is that we lose ourselves in a labyrinth 
of exalted phraseology and never quite find our way 
back to reality. Dr. Haroutunian did us a real service 
in pointing up once again the essential relevance of 
theological thought to human life. 


His most decisive contribution was in showing that 
forgiveness, grace, and freedom must be understood in 
the same way as faith. Faith, while the gift of God, is 
yet, paradoxically enough, our own faith. And the Bible 
speaks of faith both as the result of the operation of 
Divine power in our lives and also as the condition for 
the working of that 
power. So it is with 
forgiveness. God’s 
forgiveness creates 
in us the capacity 
to forgive one an- 
other, but at the 
same time the ac- 
tion of His forgive- 
ness is conditional 
on our willingness 
to forgive one an- 
other. The Lord’s 
Prayer gives class- 
ical expression to 
this truth. And we 
must understand 
that where we are 
not gracious to- 
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(Jim Loder) 


ward one another, God’s grace has simply not become 
operative. Nor can it operate where we presistently 
close our hearts to our brother’s need: 
. . if any one has the world’s goods and 

sees his brother in need, yet closes his 

heart against him, how does God’s love 

abide in him? (I John 3:17). 
As for freedom, moreover, the question is not to be set 
in the context of the Pelagian controversy, where we 
seek to give neat demarcation to just how much Divine 
freedom and how much human freedom are involved 
in the working of God’s grace within us. The point 
is rather that man has no freedom whatever apart from 
God, and yet the choice is his as to whether he will 
remain in bondage or be availed of the freedom God 
offers him. The offer of freedom is thus somehow de- 
pendent on its free acceptance. This tension between 
the Divine power and human receptivity cannot be re- 
solved by a theology which maintains the integrity of 
the Biblical message. The peril of orthodoxy is that it 
will lay such stress on the Divine initiative as to give 
the impression that we are absolved of responsibility. 
This view of man, regarding him as a limp puppet dang- 
ling from strings held by the Divine Puppet-master, can 
only be characterized as wooden-headed. The truth is 
that the Holy Spirit imposes the most stringent and 
far-reaching responsibilities upon us. He endows us with 
an awesome amount of freedom. Such freedom, how- 
ever, if it is to be effective freedom, cannot be disas- 
sociated from the Divine will and power. Dr. Haroutun- 
ian sought to awaken us to the danger of one-sided 
preoccupation with Divine initiative and to stress our 
own involvement in the work of God in the world. 
This stress was maintained throughout the lectures and 
even during the discussion periods, and for those who 
failed to perceive the speaker’s intent, the charge of 
“humanism” was inevitable. As we have tried to show, 
however, the charge has little justification. We are in- 
debted to Dr. Haroutunian for a profitable day of theo- 
logical reflection. DAG 
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God Is Not A Steamshovel 


By Daniel Barfield 


The other day I was watching the fascinating spectacle 
of a steamshovel at work. As it wheeled, and screeched, 
and dug, the monotony of its sound lulled me into a pen- 
sive mood, and I thought of the hidden God. How, for 
example, I had often wished God to work like that amaz- 
ing machine. In a children’s polio ward, by the bedside 
of a cancer-racked woman, in the face of apalling social 
injustice, I had, quite frankly, been a little ashamed of 
God. How impotent he seemed, how far away. When 
confronted at times by the overwhelming immediacy of 
suffering and pain, it seemed that there were two alterna- 
tives: To curse God (if he were there to curse), or to 
realize that in this very act of compassion his love was 
made manifest. I was helped by reading the Bible. It 
appeared that the perennial questions of theodicy, revela- 
tion, and divine action were faced there more honestly 
than anywhere else. What follows is thus a suggestion of 
what I found in this Book whose chief character is God. 
No answers, but perhaps a point or two will be clarified, 
which will in turn enable us to ascend from the morass 
of meaningless rebellion to a plateau of Christian under- 
standing. 


During the blackest days of Israel’s history wild-eyed 
prophets, despairing of the present, proclaimed the com- 
ing of “The Day of Yahweh.” Rising up out of their 
sordid surroundings, they insisted that God would roar 
into history and set things right. This is one of the great 
themes of prophetic religion, that human history will 
culminate in a full and final revelation of Yahweh, who 
will inaugurate his kingly rule upon earth. This super- 
natural intervention was believed to be “just around the 
corner.”” God would come just like the old “Deus ex 
Machina” of the Greek tragedies, who, when the plot 
had become hopelessly involved, suddenly appeared and 
_>solved the complex drama. 


Unfortunately he didn’t come—at least in the way he 
was expected. Nothing happened at all. And yet these 
madmen kept longing. The Jews had this gnawing prob- 
lem, God’s apparent slowness to act. He seemed to persist 
in hiding himself in clouds of darkness. The prophets 
did not long for some nebulous supra-or post-mundane 
realm; “heaven” was not their goal. The goal of history 
was a kingdom of God to be established on earth. Angels, 
harps, and spiritual bliss came later. It is no accident 
that one of the greatest of these prophets pictured the 
Messianic Age in terms of a great banquet. Not that the 
prophets were primarily soothsayers, looking into God’s 
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crystal ball, and predicting events with amazing preci- 
sion. Certainly they did make predictions; some of them 
came true, and some did not. The prophets’ major pre- 
diction was simply this: that in spite of all opposing 
forces, God would accomplish his redemptive purpose in 
history. 

But here is the point: It was by no means obvious that 
God was even around. And the wonder of these fantastic 
hopes was the the brightest visions came out of the 
bleakest days. How in the world could a bunch of dirty 
slave laborers (their harps hanging on a foreigner’s tree) 
still talk about God? Yet their stubborn faith in an un- 
seen God is evidently about the only thing which kept 
them from going under the tide altogether. 

They were still talking about God several hundred 
years later. Certainly nothing spectacular had happened. 
God had not come with fireworks nor had anyone ac- 
tually ever seen his mighty arm. Jesus had been killed, 
and, at least for a while, it was by no means obvious 
that God was around. To the casual and indifferent ob- 
server of the day it would have seemed clear that Jesus 
had trusted in God, and that God had let him down. Have 
you ever been struck by the wonder of the disciples’ 
assertion that the Cross was the supreme revelation of 
the love of God? As Donald Baillie says: 

“One might have expected them rather to lose all faith 
in the love of God, for the crucifixion might well seem 
to be the final “reductio ad absurdum” of the belief 
that the world is governed by a gracious providence. 
If in the religious history of Israel we find men con- 
tinually being staggered by the spectacle of the suffer- 
ings of the good and the triumph of the forces of evil, 
if we find a psalmist confessing that he almost lost his 
foothold altogether when he saw things happening so, 
we should have expected to find all this doubt and re- 
bellion increased a hundredfold in the minds of the 
followers of Jesus when they contemplated the unspeak- 
ably dreadful thing that had been done to their Lord 
and Master. If God was good, how could He have 
allowed such a thing to happen? There could be no 
doubt about the goodness of Jesus, or of His Love for 
men: that had been made plainer than ever. But how 
could they believe any longer in the love of God? Would 
they not renounce God and take Jesus as their Pro- 
metheus, who had brought warmth and light into their 
lives and then suffered crucifixion for what He had 
done, under the sky of a remote and angry God? 
Apparently from the very earliest days of the Church 
they maintained that somehow it had also been brought 
about by the purpose of God, and, moreover, by His 
merciful purpose of sending forgiveness to sinners—a 
forgiveness which could even embrace the men who 
had crucified Jesus.” (God Was In Christ, pp. 184-185). 

And now, on this side of the Cross, what can we say, 
except that the power of God is not like the power of 
this world. God’s power is made evident, not in the fact 
that he slays the enemies of Jesus, but in his making the 
spirit of the slain Jesus unconquerable. Here is the power 
of God—in the passion of a young man, despairing, 
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poignant, and ugly. Old Socrates had said: “God one 
day will be found dying on a city street.” But it was not 
obvious! The Resurrection, what about the Resurrection! 
Yes, that is all important, determining the whole tone 
and substance of the Christian message. But for Pilate, 
for the gaping crowds, Jesus was still dead and buried, 
as he is for most of our contemporaries. For the early 
disciples he was compellingly alive, yes. But he never did, 
he never will, crash in on us with roman candles and 
apocalyptic display. Even the revealed God, the Word 
made flesh, is also the hidden God. 


Do you think that the greatest event in the Old Testa- 
ment was especially convincing, except to those who 
viewed it through the eyes of faith? The Exodus was 





not even mentioned by the Egyptians of that day. Why 
should it have been? This flight of a handful of border 
slaves was nothing so earthshaking. And yet to the 
Jewish chronicler 
this event was the 
candid proof of the 
[ : mighty working of 
God in history. Two 
men, looking at the 
same event, will 
view it in a differ- 
ent way. One inter- 
prets it as a purely 
natural phenomenon 
explainable by or- 
dinary causation. 
Another man discerns in the same event the hand of 
God. In any case, the God whom we worship is known 
through the known. As H. Wheeler Robinson puts the 
matter: 
“God is merciful, stooping to the needs of the world, en- 
tering into its comprehension by actual events, and their 
interpretations, by agents whom He commissions, by the 
innermost thoughts of men’s hearts. It is his ‘secret pres- 
ence’ which, in James Martineau’s fine words, is ‘the 
soul of every blessing, the solemn look of every duty, 
the healing anguish of our contrition, and the life of all 
that is not dead within us’. The unknown God becomes 
known in the sphere of that which man can know.” (In- 
spiration And Revelation InT he Old Testament, (p.277). 
Man’s religiosity makes him look in his distress for a 
“Deus ex Machina.” “Why doesn’t God do something,” 
we hear; or “why did God let this thing happen?” Here 
was the problem of the Old Testament, the dilemma of the 
suffering of the upright and the prosperity of the wicked. 
So where are we to seek God? One thing is certain: God is 
not a steamshovel. He never works with such force, noise 
and power. “His way is in the sea and His paths in the 
deep waters, and His footsteps are not known.” Here we 
are, wrapped in clouds and darkness, living what is often 
a confused existence. But this is the condition in which 
we must offer and present ourselves to God. And those 
who, like Jesus, have made their choices in prayer, have 
found themselves led by a way they know not, often to 
strange places. And they have looked in retrospect upon 


the tangled skein of their lives, and confessed that the hid- 
den God was there somehow. In the last century Thomas 
Erskine wrote: 
“Ts it not a mystery that God should be omnipotent 
love, and yet that the world should be just a great caul- 
dron boiling over with violence and pollution and mis- 
ery?” 
It has not changed for the better a hundred years later. 
But, only because of faith, Christians still cry out, “it is 
God’s world.” They who have learned of Jesus grasp out 
in faith, and affirm that God is not only sovereign, but 
that he is also love, love as seen in the seeming weakness 
of the babe in Bethlehem, and an anguished and bleeding 
Christ. 

Even after the Resurrection and Pentecost, and for all 
their conviction of living in an age of miracle, the apostles 
found themselves living in a world which went on its 
course, outside the limits of the Christian community, 
much as it had alway done. This is our situation too. For 
all our talk about God, we must admit that we know him 
only as he is realed in the frightfully prosaic and earthy 


experience of men and women. What is required of us is 
that we have eyes to see. George Adam Smith suggests 
this thought beautifully: 
“When we remember how, as life has grown steep and 
our strength is exhausted, there has visited us a thought 
which sharpened to a word, a word which warmed to a 
touch, and we have drawn ourselves together and leapt 
up new men, can we feel that God was any less in these 
things, than in the voice of conscience or the message of 
forgiveness, or the restraints of his disciplines?” The 
Book.. of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. I., pp. 322-323). 
If we agree then that God is not a steamshovel, if we are 
willing to accept God on his own terms, then we can say 
with Kierkegaard: 
“To the penitent, the hiddenness of God becomes, not 
the curse of an irrevocable decree, but the blessing of a 
loving Father. Trust in the invisible God leads him to 
see that the pagan efforts to establish a direct relation- 
ship to God is idolatry, that ‘to walk humbly with thy 
God’ is possible only when God hides himself.” (Quoted 
by Paul Minear, in Eyes of Faith, pp. 140-141). 


Psalm for Salvation (46:10) 


By John Barber 


I. 


Oh, where is Gilead’s famous balm? 
And where is the still, small voice of calm? 


Is your Allah, Jehovah, or Buddha 
the click, click, whir of the IBM 


as it answers the questions 

adds the columns 

sorts the cards 

that three men would require three days to do? 


the vibrant roar of the multi-engine jet 
skimming the gables of the houses that 
lie in its flight pattern? 


(and what signifies the paradox of the 
students of Plato’s philosophy seeing 
his examinations graded in a machine 
that even Socrates, in all his meditation 
could not have comprehended? ) 

Bow to 


the deified clock, a relentless Legree 
driving its slaves to greater extremes 
than any Kentucky colonel ever dared. 


No sword can cross its blades with that sharp second 


hand! 


iW k 


“Have your cocktails in London and your dinner 
in New York! Our latest flight is the fastest, 
most luxurious...” 


“Here’s a clock that wakes you up, plays your 
radio, and starts your coffee perking. . .” 


But turn from the commercials 
because you are impressed by 


the Infinite, All Powerful, Eternal and Everlasting 
Schedule .. . 


the program 

the pattern 

the minute by minute plan 

with which you govern your life. 


Think of 


your trip to the Mediterranean 

with its itinerary so packed 

and its seconds seduced into such a 

schedule that you failed to notice 

an occasional architrave that flashed by... 


the junior executive trying to keep 
the production charts and tax reports 


ahead of the dead line... 
the dead line, the DEAD line, 


the line between two points 
pushed so exhaustively that 
its life was gone in one 
expiring breath that was 
not noticed in the rush... 


the push-button stove cooking the 
roast for the house-wife with 


appointments at the beauty parlor 
and the Tuesday afternoon bridge club... 


the drive-in theatres, banks, churches, 

the “do-it-from-the-comfort-of-your-car” 
places where you can go to escape hiring a 
baby-sitter ... 


the hydro-matic gearings in your 
power steered automobiles, your 
juke-boxes, your mechanical brains, 
the vending machines that provide 
your favorite brand of cigarettes 
and just the right change... 


the air-mail special delivery, 
the telegram, the long distance 
telephone... 


the noise of your factories, your 
railroad, your bombs... 


And over it all, the Boss Clock learing down 
at you from the wall like an avenging Fury! 


HE, 


The Creator: “What is your motto 


And what is your creed?” 


The people: “Efficiency, profits, 
Punctuality, speed.” 
You have more power than the rest of past ages put 


together. 


You can travel to your destination with greater speed, 
greater accuracy, and take more with you than anyone 
ever could before you... 


But what is the destination? 


From whence cometh this panic of time 
and speed? Upon what will you blame it? 


The Renaissance? 
The science of the seventeenth century? 


The First, Second, and Cold World Wars? 
Tell me, 


why have physics, engineering, business and 
mechanics so far outstripped the Sunday School? 


Where will you find the peace that you seek in the 
midst of the bustle and babble? 


What must you do, You with all your great 
achievements, advancements, appliances 
that would baffle the 

pre-Socratics 

Chinese emperors 

Hebrew prophets 

of the past... 


What must you take the time to do? 
YOU MUST 


Be still and know that I am God. 
Be still and know 

Be still and 

Be. 


Signs of the Times 


By Horace Allen 


As Reinhold Niebuhr points out in The Irony of 
American History (which is required reading for those 
who peruse this column), and as is quite obvious to even 
the most casual auditor of Prof. Loetscher’s “A Survey 
of American Christianity,” there has been from the very 
start of our nation’s existence a highly developed Messiah- 
complex. Our Puritan ancestors, our revolutionary grand- 
fathers, and our “social-gospel’’ predecessors were all 
convinced that God had a very special role for our 
country in the bringing in of His Kingdom. American 
history has more than once been read as Heilsgeschichte. 

This tendency has not been an unmixed blessing. Un- 
doubtedly it Aas contributed to our carrying out national 
affairs with a due sense of gravity and responsibility, and 
to our desire to keep our national standards high. But 
there has been a negative result as well. We have often 
taken ourselves far too seriously and allowed our high 
“principles” to blind our eyes to the realities of national 
and international affairs. Prof. George Kennan, of the 
Institute for Advanced Study, gave an admirable analysis 
of this factor in American diplomacy in his 1954 Stafford 
Little lectures at Princeton University, now published by 
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the Princeton University Press under the title, Realities 
of American Foreign Policy. At its worst this attitude has 
given rise to a national moralism and self-righteousness 
which has tended to regard any person or nation which 
seriously opposed us as the very incarnation of sin and 
evil. In war-time of course, this is absolutely necessary 
to the preservation of morale. We recall in this connection 
George Orwell’s shrewd description in 1984 of the 
“periods of hate” and revision of all history to agree with 
contemporary national hates and alliances. As a general 
attitude however, it can be quite destructive of progress 
in international relations, even as it can be on an indivi- 
dual basis. 

This attitude has become particularly pronounced as 
the self-conscious religiosity of the present Administra- 
tion in Washington has grown. Indeed it may very well 
become one of the unspoken and undebated issues of 
the coming Presidential campaign. This issue, 1.e. the 
value of a “black-and-white” foreign policy, has already 
come up with respect to the question of how we are to 
react to the new Soviet non-agressive foreign policy on 
the part of Russia and has really forced our traditionally 


Messianic and “simon-pure”  self- 
evaluation out into the open. This is 
evident both in our Presbyterian 
President, and our more Presbyterian 
Secretary of State, who refused for 
instance, to shake the hand or even 
converse with Chou-En-Lai (of Red 
China) at the Foreign Ministers’ pre- 
Summit Geneva Conference on the 
Far East. The new Soviet policy forces 
our hand due to the fact that we are 
put on the spot as to whether we will 
be as condemnatory of the nasty 
Communists as they go about their “evangelization” in 
a peaceful way, as we were when they were obviously 
roguishly stirring up wars, such as in Korea, or whether 
we can actually do business with them now that they are 
more docile and respectable. 

The former strategy is now being adopted by our un- 
fortunately moralistic Administration. There is first of 
all a basic unwillingness to admit that the Russian govern- 
ment has really changed its ways for the better. Thus for 
instance, President Eisenhower, in the wake of the recent 
“de-mythologizing” campaign in the Soviet Union con- 
cerning Joseph Stalin, came up with one of his most 
Sunday-Schoolish and irrevelant proposals to date, namely 
that the Soviet government show its sincerity by for- 
swearing all Stalin-like crimes in international as well as 
national dealings. In this way we express our righteous 
sentiment that although Russia is now talking in a moral 
fashion about the evils of Stalin’s dictatorship, and be- 
ginning to behave this way on the world scene, we do 
not believe this represents real repentance, and we of 
course do not mind telling Russia this. So we begin by 
pretending that Russia’s change of policy is not genuinely 
for the good. 





On the basis of this our Administration seems to be 
making the further inference that therefore we are to 
have no more to do with our great adversary than before. 
We refuse therefore to concede that there is any advantage 


to be gained in inviting Kruschev and Bulganin to our 
citadel of virtue. After all, can any good come out of 
Moscow? This revealing recoiling from any further con- 
tact with the Russian leaders is quite obviously in part 
a result of our post-Genevan disillusionment. We have 
been shocked to find out that even in this conciliatory 
atmosphere the Russians were not angels like ourselves, 
and therefore are to be shunned like the plague. 


The point of view of the Republican Administration 
therefore, seems to be that the Communists are still 
“wrong, all wrong,” and hardly worthy of more serious 
consideration by us who somehow are much too moral to 
be closely associated with them. This reaction is becom- 
ing an issue in the Presidential campaign, as the lead- 
ing spokesman for the “loyal opposition,” the Democratic 
Party, has publicly criticized this approach to international 
affairs. Adlai Stevenson, in his April 2lst speech in 
Washington voiced the hope that the new Soviet over- 
tures would be met with “something more positive than 
derision” by our State Department. His hope has been 
stifled, as we indicated above, but is nevertheless signifi- 
cant and promising. More recently Alger Hiss, in his 
Princeton speech, gave utterance to his hope the we will 
not “pooh-pooh” the new atmosphere of conciliation, and 
lose our chance to deal with Russia in a context of peace 
which we have not had for some time. And it is signifi- 
cant that he said this while not denying that Russia’s 
basic motives with regard to world domination have not 
changed. 


It is the view of the opposition then, that we ought to 
climb down from our “moral leadership” in the world 
in order that we might do profitable business with the 
new policy of friendly economic and social warfare on 
the part of Soviet Russia. To do this would require our 
forsaking any special virtue, and might even incur the 
charge of “Machiavellianism,” but on the other hand, it 
might have some positive effect in the generally dis- 
tracted and fearful climate of contemporary international 
relations. This is an aspect of the coming Presidential 
campaign we ought not to overlook. 


THE RE-STUDY OF THE CANON 


By Donald Stine 


What does the problem of the canon mean to you and 
me as ministers of the Gospel of Jesus Christ? Why, is this 
problem worth considering at all? The reason for answer- 
ing these questions is as simple as this: A man who takes 
seriously the prophetic-apostolic witness of the canon of 
Scripture will be meeting the needs of his people in the 
light of God’s revelation to man. Anything less means 
offering men pleasant platitudes gleaned from the hori- 
zontal world and from human wisdom. 

So, what we think of the canon is foundational and 
vital to you and to me. In short, it may mean the differ- 
ence between a ministry under the burning light of the 
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Word of God and one which flounders in the darkness, 
adding complex and empty thoughts to an already complex 
human situation. 

This problem of the canon demands not merely thought. 
It demands faith as well. This is the crux of the matter 
as presented in our Stone Lectures this year by Dr. Floyd 
V. Filson, Dean of our sister Seminary in Chicago. A 
Theological Re-Study of the Canon is not a mere recital of 
historical and literary facts. It is “believing-thinking” (to 
use Brunner’s phrase) about the canon. 

This “believing-thinking” process follows some such 
pattern as this: By faith we have received the canon from 


the tradition of the Church. Using the best of historical 
and literary facts, we then study the problem anew. Fin- 
ally, we receive the canon afresh as a personal and living 
Book. This is what a theological re-study of the canon 
implies. This is the process each of us should undertake 
when we realize the immense importance of the problem. 

Since such a “believing-thinking” process is concerned 
with the whole canon, it will confront those who, as a 
matter of orthodoxy, receive the entire canon without 
question and then proceed to use the parts which suit 
them best. On the other hand, this process will serve to 
convince those who have great doubts about many parts 
of the canon. For the latter, reverent study and not radical 
skepticism is the answer. Seen in this light, this “‘believ- 
ing-thinking” process may well mean the end of that 
ever present dichotomy between what one believes and 
what one does, and vice versa. 

A re-study of the canon by means of this “believing- 
thinking” process necessitates an approach to the whole 
problem with principles of balance and perspective. 

Dr. Filson suggested some such principles. He built 
his introductory lecture upon the bedrock of balanced 
thinking. For example, he struck a careful balance be- 
tween indifference to the Bible on the one hand and 
Biblicism on the other. Furthermore, to those who say 
the Bible is outmoded, he answered that there is some 
truth to the idea of evolutionary growth within the 
Scriptures, but, in essence, the Bible does not present 
the development of man’s search for God but rather God’s 
search for man. On the other hand, we cannot say that 
the Bible is timeless in that it offers an up-to-date meth- 
odology for science or history, but it is timeless in that 
man’s nature is still the same and God’s solution has not 
changed. 

In the treatment of the problem of the canon there is 
no room for emotional outbrusts and obtuse language. 
Basic subjects, such as this, demand reverent scholarship, 
yes, a well-balanced approach. This is how Dr. Filson 
began. This is how we begin our personal approach to 
the canon. This emphasis on balance is a plea to re-study 
the canon not only by using the best of historical and 
literary facts but also by coming with faith, believing 
that God has something here for you and me personally. 

A theological re-study of the canon necessitates letting 
the Bible speak for itself. This leads us to search and to 
find an adequate interpretation of the Scriptures as a 
whole. 

The treatment of this subject demands first of all an 
answer to the question: “What is the Christian view of the 
Old Testament?” Is the Christian merely to spend all of 
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his time in the New Testa- 
ment without any regard for 
the Old Testament? The 
Christian Church has indeed 
known its heretics from 
Marcion to Harnack, who 
have been outspoken in dis- 
carding the Old Testament. 
Dr. Filson might have added 
that at times the Church has 
been even more gullible in 
receiving the work of those 
who do the same thing in 
practice. Among such are those who extol the system and 
teaching of the Scofield Bible, which employs a strained 
allegory and overworked typology in interpreting the Old 
Testament. Such people would indeed be quick to defend 
the whole canon in theory, but in practice the Old Testa- 
ment actually forfeits its place in God’s redemptive his- 
tory. Real historical perspective is gone, and in the end 
we have something less than God’s revelation by mighty 
acts and direct words. Here the ever-present dichotomy 
between faith and practice has come forward. This is just 
why a re-study of the canon is necessary for each and 
every Christian. 





What then can we say is an adequate interpretation 
which grows out of the Scriptures themselves? Why do 
we discard other methods of interpretation as less than 
wholly adequate? These questions must be answered with- 
in the context of our re-study of the problem of the canon. 

Allegory is inadequate as a method of interpretation. 
Allegory may serve as illustrative material. Paul so indi- 
cates in Galatians 4 as he contrasts law and grace, the 
present Jerusalem and the Jerusalem above, the children 
of slavery and the children of promise by using the 
allegorical examples of Abraham’s two wives, the slave 
Hagar and his free wife, Sarah. But note that Paul’s 
allegory is rooted in the History of Israel. 

Typology gives us a more adequate means of interpre- 
tation but breaks down in extremes (such as finding a 
type of Christ in the boards of the tabernacle). If rightly 
used, it need not draw one way from the historical con- 
text of the types: early institutions, people and events 
which are similar to and find application in later institu- 
tions, people, and events. Thus, for example, the Suffering 
Servant of Isaiah 53 (the type) finds later fulfillment in 
Jesus Christ (the antitype). The similarity of God’s early 
and later work is emphasized. Here not so much a his- 
torical-grammatical exegesis is involved as the applica- 
tion of our exegesis. The Christian can preach Christ from 
Isaiah 53! Thus, typology, rightly used, can be an aid to 
preaching from the Old Testament after a careful exe- 
gesis has been worked out. 

Growing out of the Scriptures themselves is the fact 
that God has worked in history. This is the remarkable 
fact of Biblical revelation. The Stone Lectures this year 
presuppose this basic fact and offer us a worthy example 
of the heilsgeschichtliche Schule in the interpretation of 
the Scriptures. We view the Scriptures as the history of 


salvation fulfilled in Jesus Christ. Thus the Old Testa- 
ment is not the story of the growth of great ideas, but 
the history of Divine revelatory action moving toward 
the final act of revelation in Jesus Christ. 

Ultimately the key to understanding the Old Testament 
is Jesus Christ. Either the Old Testament is fulfilled in 
him, or it is fulfilled in the arid and insipid Talmud and 
Mishnah of Orthodox Judaism. There is no other alterna- 
tive. Christ alone is the one who takes the veil from our 
eyes and hearts so that the Old Testament may truly 
be ours. 

After a full study of the canon as received and after 
finding an adequate interpretation which treats the whole 
properly, we are now ready to make our decision whether 
or not to add to the canon or to subtract parts from it. 
Se, for example, we are ready to decide what should be 
done with the Apocrypha, either theoretically or prac- 
tically. 

On this basis, as Dr. Filson indicated, a final argument 
against retaining the Old Testament Apocrypha within 
the canon is the fact that it adds nothing to the story 
of redemption. Rather the Apocrypha detracts from the 
history of salvation by increasing the length of the Old 
Testament to a point which is completely out of propor- 
tion to the rest of the Bible. 


Certain branches of Christendom oppose the Apocrypha 
as an authority equal to Scripture. However, a convenient 
compromise has been found by allowing its use in public 
worship. What was taken away with one hand has been 
given back with the other. Here again is the old dichotomy 
between theory and practice. It is curious to think that 
written doctrine and what is stated in practice can be 
divorced. It would be well to remember that, no matter 
how much “sound” doctrine may be engraved on the 
pages of a Church’s creed or in a licentiate’s statement of 
faith, it is perhaps only Sun- 
day morning in worship that 
the man in the pew will hear 
the Gospel message. Or will 
he go away ignorant? It is 
time to purge away all the 
peripheral and apocryphal 
words and acts which distract 
from the central verities of 
the Gospel. It is a travesty 
on theology as a whole to 





think that dogmatic and 
practical theory can _ be 
divorced. 


Finally, a re-study of the canon necessitates our reach- 
ing a conclusion on the relationship between the canon 
and the problem of authority. Each Christian must de- 
cide for himself in what sense the canon is authoritative. 
In apporaching this issue the question to keep in mind 
is not: “What can I do to the canon?“ But, “What can 
I do with it?” 

Whether we like it or not we have the canon. We may 
raise the question of the canonicity of certain books. We 
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may even reject some of these books in theory or in prac- 
tice. But we still have the canon. 

Our approach then to find the authority of the canon 
is not that of radical skepticism but of reverent scholar- 
ship. Since we cannot invent the canon de novo, we must 
“sit under” the Bible as it has been delivered to us. Hence 
we study it thoroughly (in the original languages!). We 
weigh its parts carefully, and we listen to the inner wit- 
ness of the Spirit. We take into consideration what others 
have said, especially the words of our Lord and the early 
apostles. Then we decide afresh, for this Bible is a living 
Book, and it must come to us anew. 

What do we find through this process? That we have 
judged the Bible and found it wanting? No, rather, we 
find that we are judged. How can we say that it judges 
us? Basically, only in the canon of the New Testament 
does the Church come face to face with the apostolic wit- 
ness of the first century. Thus, as Dr. Filson indicated, 
those, who say that the formation of the canon (some- 
time after A.D. 170) represents the mechanical device of 
a lethargic Church, have misread history. No, rather the 
canon keeps the Church alive by bringing it face to face 
with the apostolic witness. The imperative for the Church 
in each generation is to find the Gospel anew, namely the 
absoluteness and the finality of the work of God in Christ 
Jesus. The canon gives each succeeding generation the 
closest objective contact with the apostolic age and the 
Living Lord. This is not a sense of slavery but a sense 
of security. The canon is our norm. 

If the tradition of the Church, even the earlier tradi- 
tion of the councils, has an authority equal to Scripture, 
this is to forget that Scripture must judge the creeds. To 
give the Church control of Scripture, as the Roman Catho- 
lic system demonstrates, is to forget that the canon judges 
the Church. This does not absolutize a Book. This is not 
Bibliolatry! But we cannot know Jesus Christ apart from 
the Bible. (Yes, he is known through the Holy Spirit, but 
the Spirit and the Bible agree. They complement and do 
not contradict each other.) To stand under the authority 
of Jesus Christ, who is “the same yesterday, today, and 
forever,” is also to subject oneself to the judgment of the 
canon which testifies of him. Christ is the center of all 
Scripture. If we take this fact seriously, we can only con- 
clude that the authority of Jesus Christ and the authority 
of the Bible are inseparable. 

In conclusion, let us review the process which is in- 
volved in a theological re-study of the canon. As Dr. 
Filson has pointed out, first we accept the tradition of 
Christians, who have gone before. Hence we receive the 
Bible by an act of witness of the Church. We take this 
much tradition. Later in turn we examine such tradition 
in the light of a diligent and reverent study of Scripture. 
Hence in each phase of the process, moving toward our 
personal decision on the canon, we are obedient to the 
Scripture. We come with an obedient attitude. For honesty 
of decision, we study it. We devote ourselves to it. We 
look into the Scriptures as into a mirror. The result is 
that the Holy Spirit convinces us anew of the truth and 
authority of the canon. 


In the end such “believing-thinking” only places our 
confidence in the canon upon firmer ground. Our hearts 
and minds together are convinced of the eternal Gospel 
of God’s redeeming love in Christ. We are drawn closer 
to Him who is the Lord of the Scriptures. Hence we are 
empowered to “preach the Word” with assurance and to 
“speak the truth in Love” with authority. We are enabled 
to stand with the apostles of old upon the truth of the 
eternal Gospel and through the Spirit to bear fruit for 
our Master. Then the real needs of men will be met, and 
men may say of us: “These are men ‘who have turned the 
world upside down.’ ” 
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Letters To the Editor: 


Dear Sir: 


There is something in the air in Princeton which moves me to 
express an opinion as a rank and file member of the Christian 
community, up to now not consiciously entangled in any of the 
deadlocks which continue to hold sway among us. From conversa- 
tion on the campus and certain articles in recent campus publica- 
tions, I get a sort of hazy heretical suspicion that we are not justi- 
fied by faith, as I had naively supposed, but by the sins of our 
brothers. Always, our position assumes its greatest and perhaps 
its only strength in exposing the point of greatest weakness in the 
position of the other. When this is done not for the sake of build- 
ing up our brother at his weak point but with the intent of 
justifying ourselves and our particular breed of theology, it seems 
to me we are missing the point of what the church is all about. 
The Christian community is not just an added unnecessary ap- 
pendage to all our other ideas about what the church is — some- 
thing we can take or leave without somehow ceasing to be the 
Church as the scene of God’s redemptive activity in the world 
and becoming a mere human institution. 


_ One article in the Seminarian entitled “In Defense of Nothing” 
impressed me favorably because it was written with an intellectual 
honesty and willingness to expose to attack a position which 
frankly admits no ready-made solutions and to consider seriously 
alternative positions. Criticism, undertaken in the right spirit, be- 
comes a service of love because it means moving out of indifference 
into a relationship where differences can be examined with a 
mutual concern. This is a step in the direction of the real prob- 
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lem—Christian community. However, this article also raised some 
serious questions for me. As the author wended a delicate course 
between the Charybdis of a too-sterile intellectualism on one hand 
and the Scylla of a too-emotional evangelistic zeal on the other. I 
waited with bated breath to see if someone was finally going to 
combine these falsely-divided elements into the harmonious whole 
they are meant to be. But I was doomed to disappointment in this. 
Isn’t either extreme only a caricature of what the other person 
finds valid in his position? And isn’t the failure to find any kind 
of a solution after discarding them both indicative of the fact that 
we have thrown out the baby with the bath? Doesn’t either element 
achieve its true worth only in proper relationship to the other? 
When I say this I am thinking of intellectual activity as that 
bringing of one’s whole self to his studies in such a way that 
theology becomes an encounter with the living God and of evan- 
gelistic zeal as that natural overflow inevitably following such a 
genuine encounter with His Word and Spirit that seeks to share 
this Bread of Life with others. The apostles were described as 
men who were turning the world upside down, and yet they 
were also men who knew in Whom they believed. The life of the 
Church must be undergirded by such an integrated fusion of 
these elements or it is departing from the very Source of its life. 


The sad truth is that we are ALL sinners. We all hold the 
treasures of our faith in earthen vessels—vessels that are a part 
of all that we have met. Being such, we can be wrong and need 
each other dreadfully to edify one another and grow into the 
“fullness” of the stature of Christ. But we can’t do that by patting 
ourselves on the back that we are not guilty of the sin our brother 
is afflicted with—that sin we see with such clarity without even 
removing the log from our eye. Maybe the mistake we make is 
thinking we are capable of being a Christian community in our 
own strength. Each of us feels the obligation to renew the Church 
in our own image. Perhaps we need to face the fact that recon- 
ciliation is a Gift that we can do nothing but accept. Ah, there’s 
the rub! We can only accept it as it is eked out to us in the 
measure that we forgive others as God forgives us. If God seems 
to be doling out this gift with a medicine-dropper, let us not for- 
get we are determining the ratio. 


Establishing a Christian community may cost much more and 
be much less bolstering to our egos than defending our positions, 
but can we then pitch the idea out the window? Only to our own 
peril. In creating the community of the Church, God is creating 
us. God’s redemptive action is a three-way relationship. “If we 
walk in the light as He is in the light we have fellowship one with 
another”. 

Sincerely, 


Alice Yeater 





Some still say the world is flat. 





‘Three Poems 


By William Chapman 


Grand Coulee 


See! There’s the dam— the powerhouse 

And inside, going her rounds, 

The cleaning lady pushes two oil mops. 
Kilowatts go all around, 

Water turns the mighty shafts, 

Tourists come to gawk with mouths open... 
But she serenely marches in the mighty place 
Keeping up a war on dust. 


Summer Thought 


What is the hunger deep? 

Things to do, busyness around. 

But the hunger stays.... 

I ask my God if he would send 

The filling food and quenching drink, 
But bread and wine have left me less than whole. 
It is the heart which longs for 

That which God only knows 

Will make me whole - - - 

And wholly His! 

KYRIE ELEISON and AGNUS DEI 
Together, high, yet real. 

Send Thy balm or whatever it is 
Which fills the gap within me. 

Our Lord was nailed to His cross. 

I am not speared, but a part is gone. 
O Lord, come, restore, 


That Thy Name might be glorified. 


Essaie 


What does the human heart know? It is a deep through 
which currents run — who knows these currents? What 
effect does a day have on a human heart? Listen to the 
cry of the heart. 


Why does it cry so? Why SHOULD it cry? 


They say a baby cries at birth and this is the story of 
human kind — or so it sometimes seems. The wail of a 
baby becomes the quiet piano in an evening still but 
cloudy. And with it cries the heart of many. 

One is a sad number. When a man is one and only 
one, he is a tortured soul. Do you remember when you 
were two, a pair, a team, harnessed and ready for what 
might come? But then came the day when the other 
was gone. 
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Must this alway be? What can heal the cut? It lies 
open, still and constant, but the hurt is there, still and 
constant. How much does a man have to feel before IT 
will heal? And what can you do to heal it? 

I cover it over with salves that should help, but they 
don’t. Radio helps — sometimes — but when the piano 
comes on, the cut is there and the help is gone. Then the 
soul feels what the heart knows. 

The mind helps — sometimes — but when the idea is 
gone, the hurting cut is still there. The mind races to 
cover its error. New ideas flow in, but these newcomers 
only go so far and then stop before the hurting. 

“There is a balm in Gilead” says the book of hurting 
men. They know what this means. They had to hurt a 
lot to come to their visions. And then they heard the voice, 
and their hurt became as if it wasn’t. Or did it? No — they 
never forgot the hurt of their condition. Amos never for- 
got, nor did Hosea ever forget what had to be forgiven. 
And then they preached — and if the people there didn’t 
listen, the world did. 


The Cross must have hurt Christ a lot. He never for- 
got, but He rose to show that the hurt didn’t push you 
down forever. There is a day when the hurt no longer 
matters. To be cut off from the one does not cut off the 


love of God. 


Here I stop and consider Him. And I know I never 
had a hurt like Christ had — He was more of a man than 
I am. And He saw things from where He was that I 
can never see. 

Take the hurt I feel, O Christ. Thou canst heal, so 
that even the scar will never remind me of the hurt before 
You took it in Your loving Hands. 

But, O Lord of my life, if I ever lapse to my former 
state, lift me up, not to forget the past, but to press on to 
answer Thy Call to wherever Thou wouldst have me be. 
In the name of my living Lord, the Christ of compassion. 








Editorial: 


As Volume VI of the Seminarian is brought to a close, 
I would like to put my editorial swan-song into the form 
of a few acknowledgments and reflections. I would like 
first to thank the individual writers whose work, whether 
volunteered or solicited, has comprised the bulk of mater- 
ial for publication. Your articles have been thoughtful 
and pertinent, and their forthrightness has done much to 
facilitate free exchange of opinion on our campus. While 
some have charged that the paper has been too intro- 
spective this year, dealing too exclusively with local 
issues, the problem is actually an aspect of a larger one. 
For the prevailing mood and outlook of this year’s student 
body as a whole has ‘been introspective. Some amount of 
self-analysis is necessary, to be sure, but the danger is 
that it will become a chronic bent of mind. In fact, unless 
introspection is coupled with the perspective derived from 
concern with matters beyond the campus level, it can 


hardly be beneficial. 


As far as the Seminarian itself goes, Horace Allen’s 
“Signs of the Times” has been one attempt to focus our 
thinking beyond ourselves to what is going on in the world 
around us. It has had a discernible partisan bias, admit- 
tedly, but discussion is hardly going to be stimulated by 
the kind of current-events reporting which tries to pussy- 
foot the fence between opposing points of view. While 
such reporting may profess to be “fair” or “representa- 
tive,” it more often turns out to be both dull and dishonest. 
Yet “Signs of the Times” cannot bear the burden of wider 
concern alone. Nor can the Editorial Board and staff 
achieve it unaided. The Seminarian is your paper, and 
what it is depends on you. Suggestions and criticisms are 
always welcomed. And better yet, you can take it upon 
yourself to submit articles which can give breadth and 
variety to the paper. 


Lynne Laughbon’s art work has added considerably to 
the format of the paper, and a number of her drawings 
have had a message in themselves. We are indebted to her 
for this appreciable contribution. Thanks is also due to 
Jack Thomson for his efficiency in handling the business 
side of the paper and to Ron Hill and his associates on 
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the circulation staff for their work in getting the paper 
out to its readers. The editorial critics are to be com- 
mended for their unsung job of suggesting revisions on 
manuscripts prior to printing. And I want to thank the 
Editorial Board for its willingness to meet at moment’s 
notice and for the sensitivity it has shown in regard to 
the quality, relevance, and representative scope of the 
paper. 

John Barber has done a fine job as Associate Editor 
this year. He has had any number of good ideas and 
valuable suggestions, and he has always pitched into the 
tasks of make-up, proof-reading, editing, or writing, with- 
out hesitation. I wish him all success in his position as 
Editor for next year, and I hope that you will give him 
and his Associate, Bill Chapman, your full support. 

Before closing, I want to append a note. I must admit 
that I have been disturbed by recent developments on 
campus in regard to the paper “New Wine,” which four 
of our students have published. In my opinion they have 
every right to speak their point of view on various issues 
in printed form. And the precedent for this kind of dis- 
cussion in print is vast, even in the history of the Christian 
Church. It would seem that such forthright expression of 
opinion, in an intelligible, well-ordered way, is invaluable 
in the achievement of that fluidity of conversation that is 
so necessary in our diverse student body. To my mind, 
it is a positive step toward the fulfillment of a plea heard 
so often on this campus, “Let us talk together.” Yet our 
President, in closed session, has contradicted this plea, 
and I cannot help but feel he is treading on dangerous 
ground indeed. 

When freedom of expression is curtailed, under what- 
ever guise, it is an unhealthy symptom. Historically it 
has had its closest connection with totalitarian and auto- 
cratic forms of government, and it hardly coincides with 
the democratic atmosphere of a Christian community. I 
am not so much calling the President to task as I am 
registering a plea for clarification. I think that we as 
students are entitled to know on what basis it is that 
“New wine” has met with such stringent opposition. 
Much is at stake here, and I sincerely hope that Dr. 
Mackay will see fit to shed light on the issue. 

DF Aas 
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